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for ever abolished, and on the site of that slave market now stands 
the beautiful cathedral erected by the Universities* Mission to com- 
memorate that most important event. 

I will state briefly what has come under my knowledge with 
regard to Zanzibar since the year 1878. Prior to and since that 
time oven up to this very day, fully nine-tenths of the entire trade 
rested undisputed in the hands of British subjects, no less entitled 
to the maternal care and protection of the British Grown because 
they are loyal subjects of Her Majesty's Indian Empire. 

In the year 1878, negotiations with Sultan Burghash were 
entered into by Sir William Mackinnon, the founder and president 
of the Imperifld British East Africa Company, and a concession was 
offered to him for leasing the whole of the territories of the Sultan- 
ate on the mainland exclusive of the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, with certain reservations regarding revenues which would 
have secured to the Sultan a sum exceeding j$(450,000 annually. 

This concession was not limited to the restricted 10-mile coast 
line, subsequently acknowledged as limits to the Sultanate, under 
a convention which I shall presently have occasion to allude to, but 
to an empire extending along the uninterrupted coast line from 
Tungi to Warsheik, a distance of, say, 1,150 miles inland, as far as 
what now has become the eastern province of the Congo Free 
State ruled over by Tippo Tib and including Lakes Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika, and the Victoria Nyanza, and reaching the. confines of 
Uganda, throughout which vast territory, embracing 590,000 square 
miles, the name and authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar were known 
and respected. 

This far-seeing and far-reaching concession was of necessity 
submitted to Her Majesty's Ministers of the day, but unfortunately, 
for lack of encouragement and support at their hands, it was not 
carried into effect. Had at that time the influence and power which 
such a concession could not fail to create throughout the heart 
of Africa been secured in fi&vour of England and English enter- 
prise, how altered would be the circumstances we are reviewing 
to-night, how changed the situation at Khartoum, and along the 
whole valley of the Nile as well as in Abyssinia ! What much 
greater advance would civilisation have made, and what a saving 
would have been effected in the continued futile attempts to arrest 
the slave trade by means of naval cruisers alone 1 Even at that late 
date, the influence of our distinguished Consul-General Sir John 
Kirk was supreme throughout the whole coast and far into the 
interior, nor was lUiy German or other European rival present to 
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pluck iho golden findt then offered to us, and which woa well within 
our reach. Very different however is the situation of to-day. 

I learn from the despatches addressed hy the German Chancellor 
to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign AffairSi appearing 
in the Blue Books presented to Parliament between the years 1880 
and 1885, that then for the first time the Germans sought to esta- 
blish their influence at Zanzibar. 

During that period our political barometer at Zanzibar began 
steadily to fall, and it had almost reached zero, when its downward 
course was arrested by the convention concluded in October 1886. 
By that convention the spheres of British and German influence 
indicated on this map were approximately but not clearly defined. 

Then for the first time the Sultan of Zanzibar's territory was 
restricted to a belt running ten miles inland and extending on the 
coast from Tnngi Bay to Eipini, including the islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, Lamu, and the isolated towns of Brava, Merka, Magadishe, 
and Warsheik on the Somali coast, each town being surrounded by 
territory within a radius not exceeding 10 miles, the intermediate 
coast lying between these ports being left unappropriated. 

It will serve no usefal purpose to comment here on the point from 
which our southern line of delimitation sets out or tlie direction in 
wluch it was drawn. Starting from Wanga it goes out of the 
direct line, runs round Kilimanjaro, so as to exclude that snow-clad 
mountain from the British sphere, and ends at the middle of the 
eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, and, there being no agree- 
ment regarding the country to the north of the river Tana, the 
Germans were not prevented by the original agreement from exer- 
cising their influence in Witu and in that quarter. 

The more natural and reasonable line would appear to have been 
one following the course of the Pangani Biver as far as it should 
be available to form a boundary, thence drawing a straight lino 
to the Lake Victoria. This would have obviated cutting the 
important tribe of Wadigo in two as the present line has done, 
thereby placing half the tribe imd^ the German, and the other half 
under the British Company. 

I have failed to understand the rules or laws which guided the 
oflBcers by whom this delimitation was drawn. It is nevertheless 
evident that our German neighbours'had no ground to complam of the 
settlement arrived at, for they certainly were very liberally dealt with. 

In reviewing this matter it must not of course be overlooked 
that British interests are not confined to Africa, and that Imperial 
connderaticiia may have required sacrifices to be made, and so 
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interests deemed less important at that time had to give way to 
graver necessities. 

The Anglo-Qerman convention concluded last June by the 
Marquis of Salisbury has, I am happy to say, removed many of the 
obstructive vexations and disheartening annoyances which hampered 
the progress and e£fectual working of the concession granted by 
His Highness the Sultan to the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany. 

Speaking, as I do, free from all political bias, and simply as one 
who has had intimate and practical experience of the effects of that 
settlement, I have no hesitation in saying it has been the saving of 
British influence and British interests throughout the whole East 
Coast of Afirica, nor can it fail to have a very substantial and far- 
reaching effect in British India by affording much needed protection 
to the lives and valuable properties of our Indian subjects resident 
in Zanzibar and on the coast, who, but for the Protectorate extended 
by us to Zanzibar, might one day, and that not a remote one, have 
found themselves and their properties transferred to the jurisdiction 
of a foreign Government. 

I now come to the period when the second concession was granted 
to Sir William Maokinnon, by which the Imperial British East 
Afirica Company was brought into existence. H.H. Sultan Burghaah, 
taking alarm at the influx of adventurers into his dominions and the 
Protectorates the German Government had declared over tribes and 
districts hitherto dealt with as belonging to Zanzibar, realising the 
guarantees of revenue and personal security he had lost by the fail- 
ure of the first concession offered to the British in 1878 (to which I 
have previously alluded), telegraphed to his friend Sir William 
Mackinnon and besought him to accept a concession which would 
enable a British Company to occupy and work the limited sphere 
then reserved to the British influence. This it was felt could not 
bo effectually undertaken by a few private individuals, but it was 
believed much might be accomplished by a joint stock company 
supported with a royal charter. 

An appeal was accordingly made to Her Majesty's Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He, appreciating the importance if not 
the necessity of such a recognition by the Crown, promptly induced 
Her Majesty's Government to advise the grant of a charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company, which was signed on 
September S, 1888. 

The situation on the coast line has since materially changed and 
improved. By that masterly settlement effected by Lord SaUabury 
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nnder the Anglo-German Agreement of thia year» the political 
barometer at Zanzibar may be said to have steadily risen from 
zero till at the present time it is regarded as standing at ** set fiair.*' 
The convention, as you are doubtless aware, has placed beyond 
dispute the paramount control which the Protectorate of Zanzibar 
carries with it ; and further extends the recognised sphere of British 
influence on the East Coast from Wanga to Kismayu on the south, 
as well as inland west across the Victoria Nyanza to the extreme 
limits of the Congo State, thus including Uganda and Unyoro within 
our jurisdiction, while it has constituted the Juba our northern 
frontier, to be prolonged in agreement with Italy to the western 
watershed of the Nile VaUey. 

Had it not been for the existence of these chartered companies 
and the energetic action taken by the British East Africa Company 
for the maintenance and protection of its rights, the national inter* 
ests in East Africa would have been placed in very great peril. 

I venture to think that the British Company has already in 
these negotiations proved an important fEustor politically and com- 
mercially, but these services will probably be better gauged by 
future rather than by present history. 

Having thus briefly sketched the origin and political aspects of 
British East Africa, I shaU refer to the dose relation of trade with 
the anti-slavery question, and the benefits British East Africa is 
capable of extending to conmierce and to the people of this Empire, 
be they European, Indian, or native. 

Regarding the important bearing British East Africa has had 
on the slave question, I may mention that in assisting to work out 
a humane problem for the abolition of slavery in Africa, I can 
claim to have met with, even if small, some measure of success. 

On my landing at Mombasa in November 1888, to assume the 
administration of the Company's territory, I found the whole coast 
line in a state of dangerous ferment, consequent on the trouble 
existing in the adjoining German sphere, and which seriously 
threatened the very existence of some of our missionary stations. 
The subject therefore was at once forced upon my attention, and 
had to receive my most constant and earnest consideration. 

The course adopted enabled me, with the co-operation and hearty 
consent of many of the Arab slave-owners themselves, within the 
first twelve months of the Company *s existence to assure the absolute 
freedom of all the slaves who had run away from their masters 
but were still resident within the sphere of the Company's opera- 
tions, the number exceeding an estimated total of over 4,000 
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souls. Tlie naval cruisers only liberate on an average about 120 
slaves per annum. 

A system was established whereby slaves desirous of liberation were 
empowered to purchase emancipation; but although in order to 
assist these runaways the Company offered to provide them with work 
and pay the ordinary rate of wages in preference to employing other 
labour, I regret to learn that scarcely 150 voluntarily came forward 
to avail themselves of the privilege to secure their freedom, which 
they could certainly have done within a period of six months. Such 
is the apathy of the enslaved in respect of their future. It gave me, 
however, great gratification on my return to this country to be in- 
formed by Consul H. H. Johnston that the measures adopted at 
Mombasa for the liberation of the slaves there were considered so 
reasonable and just by the Arabs at Lake Nyassa that the feeling 
thereby engendered facilitated Mr. Johnston's negotiations even at 
that distance. 

I mention this merely as proof of the absolute necessity, when 
promoting measures for the suppression of domestic slavery in 
Africa, to deal with the question in a calm, dispassionate, and con- 
ciliatory spirit. My experience has taught me there are no cha- 
racteristics more certain to secure the respect and submission of the 
native than that of firmness tempered by strict and unselfish 
justice. 

While asking you to bear in mind that slavery in Africa is an 
institution from time immemorial, that it is recognised by the Arab's 
creed, that His slaves are his personal property and in some cases 
the only wealth left him by his parents, I wish it to be clearly 
understood that domestic slavery on the coast is quite distinct and 
a very different matter from the slave trade. My remarks refer 
chiefly to domestic slaves on the mainland of the coast, with whDm 
alone I had to deal. I have no personal experience or knowledge 
OS to the working on the clove plantations on the island of Pemba, 
but I can understand the death rate there to be enormous in the 
cose of slaves suddenly transported from the drier atmosphere and 
higher plateaus of the interior to the humid climate of Pemba and 
Zanzibar. 

As regards the application of slave decrees in the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, with the consideration of which we ore for the moment 
more particularly concerned, I would ask you to keep present in 
your minds the very important fact that omestio slavery was 
necessarily recognised in the treaties entered into by Great Britain 
with UiAt StatQ. 
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There are several decrees affecting the abolition of slavery which 
have from time to time been published in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
and, with the power of putting them into execution, these are useful 
weapons to assist in stamping out slavery entirely in the process of 
time, and with the entire coast line now in European hands and 
the custom houses of the ports administered by European officers 
the days of slavery are doomed. 

Ar roads come to be opened out so must slave hunting in the 
interior ceaRO. The Arabs have gone great lengths to meet the 
Kumpean sentiment regarding slavery, with whicli thoy cannot bo 
expected to sympathise, and rather than goad their willing acquies- 
cence into opposition it would, in my opinion, be desirable to frame 
the decrees so as to avoid all semblance of any intention to confiscate 
existing property in slaves. 

Not only have the acts of the British East Africa Company 
familiarised the native mind with the idea of slaves purchasing their 
own redemption, but the redemption price arranged for them is so 
moderate that all industrious slaves are capable of working out their 
freedom within the space of a few months, and I maintain he is the 
better man for working out his own freedom rather than having it 
forced upon him gratuitously. 

To prevent this last decree of His Highness the Sultan Sayyid All 
becoming, as other decrees have, a dead letter, it will in my opinion 
be necessary to appoint a Slave Commissioner and staff to register 
all existing slaves, acknowledging as slaves only those who are 
recorded on the official register, and these would have the option 
of working out their own freedom. A slave bureau at Zanzibar 
controlled by such a commissioner could, with the aid of the 
I^oropean officers on the coast, without difficulty establish measures 
to obviate abuses and protect all slaves who have intimated their 
intention to work out their redemption, and as that is accomphshed, 
as freemen they would cease to appear on the register. When the 
existing slaves have! died off or have worked out their redemption 
slavery becomes an institution of the past. 

From inquiries made regarding the Arab laws affecting slaves I 
consider them, generally speaking, as well and kindly framed ; there 
are of course exceptional cases of harsh treatment, but from my 
experience they are not common, and as a rule the slaves are con- 
tented and happy. 

The predecessor of the present Sultan himself consulted me, as a 
personal friend on whom he relied, on the subject of issuing a decree 
for the abolition of slavery, then being urged upon him by our able 
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and energetic Gonsul-Oeneral Col. Sir Charles Euan Smith, who has 
been unremitting in his efforts to bring about this desirable result 
ever since he has been in office, and to whom is mainly due the credit 
for the present advanced and liberal state of feeling throughout the 
Zanzibar Sultanate regarding this difficult and complex question. 
My position on that occasion as adviser of the Sultan I assure you 
I felt to be a delicate and responsible one. While most desirous 
that slavery in every form should cease, I felt that I could not do 
otherwise than give His Highness my honest convictions on the 
subject. I then told him that I was aware he was personally dis- 
posed to see the slave emancipated, and I pointed out to him that 
by doing so he would secure the praise, sympathy, and respect of 
the entire civilised world ; but I felt bound to remind him that 
before advising him to take so momentous a step, as ruler and 
representative of his people, he had to consider well what the effect 
of such an edict would be upon his State ; and wlien pressed by 
him for counsel I had candidly to confess I had not then sufficiently 
mastered the intricacies of the labour question, but that I saw no 
insuperable difficulty to having it satisfactorily worked out. My 
advice to him was merely to declare his willingness to eman- 
cipate 80 soon as the laboiur question was made clear to him, 
and he was assured that the measure would be gradually carried 
out, and the properties and prosperity of his subjects be fadrly safe- 
guarded. 

I do not fear the prospect of dealing with the emancipated slave 
as a bee labourer. My experience proves to me that on the many 
works undertaken at Mombasa the native has freely come forward 
to work for a daily wage, and on several occasions I have been unable 
to employ all who tendered their services. 

What the Africans most require to be taught is to improve their 
social condition, and so create wants among them which can easily 
be supplied by the labour of their hands. 

Sudden emancipation in the existing state of the people must 
necessarily mean the hampering if not paralysis of the trade now 
carried on with the populous districts inland. I affirm, therefore, 
it is essential simultaneously with emancipation to open up the 
country as speedily as possible by means of roads, telegraphs, and 
railways. The difficulties regarding domestic slavery on the coast 
we may assume have been efficiently met. 

But for the suppression of the slave trade notliing practical will 
be effected so long as operations either on land or at sea are confined 
merely to the coast ports. 
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A practical and interesting paper, " The Anti-Slavery Congress," 
appears in the October number of TJie United Service Magazine, 
written by Lord Wolseley, showing that the subject of slavery in 
Africa has long received his Lordship*s attention. 

We are all probably more or less conversant with the measure 
the great authority Mr. H. M. Stanley deems necessary for checking 
this monstrous trade in African blood. 

I would remind you. Chapter I. article 1 of the late General 
Act of the An ti- Slavery Conference held at Brussels this year runs / g^ ? ^ 
thus: — 

*' The Powers declare that the most effective means for counter- 
acting the slave trade in the interior of Africa are the following : — 

'* 1. Progressive organisation of the administrative, judicial, reli- 
gious, and military services in the African territories placed under the 
sovereignty or protectorate of civilised nations. 

"2 

'' 8. The construction of roads and in particular of railways con- 
necting the further (avancis) stations with the coast and permitting 
easy access to the inland waters and on the upper courses of the 
rivers and streams broken by rapids and cataracts, in view of sub- '^ 
stituting economical and rapid means of transport for the present 
means of carriage by men,*' &o. 

This then I read as indicating the intention of the Powers repre- 
sented at that Conference to initiate, and necessarily to support 
substantially, the most effectiye means for counteracting the slave 
trade in the interior of Africa. 

Lord Wolseley in the paper I have referred to writes thus : — 

'* It ist utterly impossible, however, for the diplomatist and states- 
man of Europe to deal with this question until an all-powerful public 
opinion calls for their interference, and urging them on will support 
them in the policy I have indicated. No question of the kind has 
ever been settled by diplomatic activity unsupported by the force of 
an aroused public clamouring for action. 

" My own experience in this very question shows clearly that 
nothing can be done in it as long as the public at large does not -^ 
take it up. . • . 

" What is now wanted is an organisation similar to that which 
was undertaken by the Anti-Slave Trade Beformers during their 
noble agitation in order to produce a storm of popular feeling so 
overwhelming that no Oovemment shall venture to oppose the 
measures necessary for the extirpation of this iniquity. If that 
result be aecured. the practical steps are simple in the extreme." 
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Are oar demands and difficulties as anything compared with those 
against which Wilberforce, Glarkson, Buxton, and Brougham so 
nobly and saccessfdlly contended ? 

The establishment of chartered companies in Africa and the real 
effective support by Oovemment cannot faSl to prove the surest 
means to settle a question with which this country has been fitfully 
and abortively struggling for the past century. We may then con- 
gratulate Her Majesty's Government of to-day on having been the 
instrument to create these chartered companies in East, South, and 
West Africa, which I affirm will be found the most judicious and 
economical means of carrying into effect the measures to which they 
are pledged in solemn conference of all the Powers. 

I maintain if a portion only of the enormous sum of money 
annually expended on slave trade bounties and the subsidy to Mus- 
cat be applied towards providing a moderate guarantee for a railway 
from the coast to the great lakes of the interior (which oould then 
be patrolled and navigated by steamers), more would be done in the 
coming five years to suppress the slave trade than has been accom- 
plished, at enormous expenditure, within the past fifty. A modest 
sum guaranteed for a railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria for a 
few years would probably suffice to stamp out slavery in every form 
throughout the extensive territory of British East Africa, and such 
a result would relieve the British treasury of much of the heavy 
burden now incurred in maintaining slave cruisers, which can do 
but little, and would at the same time give an impetus to trade 
and advance civilisation in those regions.^ 

Beferring now to the commercial prospects, we have Mombasa, 
the chief port of " Ibea " (a name, and not an inappropriate one, sug- 
gested for the territory which is now styled Imperial British East 
Africa). As a harbour it is far superior to any other on the East 
Coast, and it undoubtedly commands the best and most direct route 
to Uganda and the equatorial provinces (so long held unaided by 
Emin Pasha) as well as the head waters of the river Nile. 

The political and commercial value of this port was fully appre- 
ciated by the late General Gordon when Governor-General of the 
Soudan. Acting on his opinion, that the equatorial provinces de- 
pending on Khartoum oould only be developed through East Africa, 



1 This LB evident from the fact that the cost of transport by means of porters 
nnder existing conditions from the coast to Victoria Nyanza being £180 per ton 
weight, the weight of each load being restricted to GO lbs., the general develop- 
ment of trade is praoticaUy onattainable. 
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the Egyptian Goveminent sent a naval expedition and seized 
Kismayu, in the hope that this port might obtain for them the 
coveted ingress and egress for the trade of the countries in question 
previously acquired and as yet held by Egypt. McEillop Pasha, the 
commander of the expedition, finding Kismayu unsuited for the 
object in view, reported to his Government that Mombasa was un- 
doubtedly the point to be aimed at, but in the meantime the Saltan 
of Zanzibar, supported by Her Majesty's Government, protested 
against the usurpation, and the Egyptians had to abandon the 
enterprise. 

The course of events has led to the withdrawal of Egypt from 
Central Africa, and has placed tho British Company in the position -^ 
of reaUsing the far-sighted conceptions of General Gordon, which 
point to development on the cheapest lines ; already the construction 
of a road and pioneer railway, both now well advanced, has provided 
facilities for the transport of materials necessary for navigating the 
Victoria Nyanza, and drawing the trade of the extensive fertile 
area which surrounds the lake to the terminus of tho projected 
main line. 

The Company*8 territory possesses two n<\vigable rivers, one the 
Tana, running parallel with the proposed railway at an interval of 
120 miles, which can be ascended by light draught steamers to a 
distance of about 280 miles, the oilier the still finer river Juba, 
distant 200 miles from the Tana, running in a more northerly 
directioui and supposed to be navigable for about 400 miles. These 
lines of communication intersect at right angles the existing trade 
routes which for several reasons were formerly compelled to pass 
the natm*al outlets in seeking to find their way to the old emporium 
at Zanzibar through the ports of Pangani and Bagamoyo, now 
under Gorman control. It is obvious that the trade which flows 
along these routes cannot faiL to be diverted as fieusilities are pro- 
vided ; and it is important to bear in mind that much of the existing 
trade of the southern ports was formerly drawn from territory now 
outside the sphere of German influence, while not a single pound of 
revenue of the British sphere ever came from the German territory, 
so that, as development goes on, the British Company has everything 
to gain by opening for its own territory new routes leading to its 
coast ports. 

Much as the nation may deplore lost opportunities of territorial 
expansion, the British Company has no longer occasion to grudge 
the Oetmans the magnificent possessions they have acquired, com- 
pciidBg not only tho unrivalled waterways of the Lakes Nyassa and 
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Tanganyika, with the growing possibilities of the trade in the 
fertile areas adjoining them, but bringing them into inmiediate 
contact with the head waters of the Zambesi and the Congo, repre- 
senting altogether a situation of which they doubtless will take the 
fullest advantage. 

On the contrary I rejoice to think that the Anglo-German agree* 
mcnt has removed all occasion of political and recriminative ant- 
agonism between the British and German companies, and has 
brought them into the position of friends having conunon interests 
and actuated by a legitimate emulation in furthering to their 
mutual advantage the civilising work that Ues before them. 

Apart from the honest and friendly trade rivalry that should tend 
only to give a healthy impetus to their respective energies, both 
companies must appreciate the effect of a powerful and benevolent 
combination working in imison and giving proof of solidarity in 
their relations with the natives of the country. 

Nor should the Germans grudge us the counterpoise to their 
great advantages that is represented by the inclusion of Uganda and 
the head sources of the Nile within the Umits of British territory. 
Without these additional lands supplemented by the extension of 
the northern boundary to the Juba, the British sphere would have 
been a comparatively barren acquisition, nor does their possession 
compensate immoderately for the liberal concessions secured by our 
neighbours. 

The treaty Dr. Peters alleges to have made with the King of 
Uganda is worthless, for not only had Dr. Peters no authority from 
his own Government, but his actions and aims were discredited by 
them. Mr. Jackson, who is the accredited agent of the Imperial 
British East Africa Ciompany, has since his return to Mombasa given 
a full report of his most interesting journey. He has concluded 
arrangements which will serve to protect British interests and be a 
benefit to the several chie£3 and tribes with whom he came in con- 
tact along his route as well as in Uganda. I believe the public will 
shortly have an opportunity of hearing an account of his expedition 
in his own words, in a paper which will be communicated to the 
Boyal Geographical Society. 

Suffice it to say here that his reports as to the nature of the 
country and the disposition of the several tribes he passed through, 
and with whom he entered into friendly relations, afford ample 
promise of a prosperous future for the British Company. His 
action was directed to convince the natives coming under British 
protection that, while their true inteieats would be everywhere 
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Bcciired, the tenure of their cultivated lands remaining undisturbed, 
they would be safeguarded against intertribal raids, and above all 
against the dreaded visitations of the slave-hunting Arab or Swahali, 
the terror of whioli paralyses their industry and which threatens 
their very existence. The company seeks indeed to gain their 
respect and good- will by inspiring them with confidence in the white 
man as for them a tower of strength on whom also they may rely as 
a peaceful, just, and sympathetic friend. 

The report of the medical oflScer who accompanied the expedition 
is satisfactory beyond all expectation. The lands traversed lie at 
an elevation of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea level. The 
climate is excellent and fever almost unknown ; the whole party en^ 
joyed excellent health throughout the two years of their wandering. 
The country in many places, especially aroimd the Lake Victoria, 
is densely populated, raises grain of all kinds in abundance, and 
carries considerable herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

At one point Mr. Jackson found the natives had smelting furnaces, 
and converted the iron ore of the district into hoes and other im« 
plements, in sufficient quantities and of such excellent qualities 
that the iron wire used in trade, which in many places is so favourite 
an article of barter, was there unsaleable. It is to be regretted that 
no experienced geologist accompanied the expedition, to verify the 
unmistakable signs of mineral wealth noticeable in some of the dis* 
tricts passed through. Uganda and Busogo will no doubt prove to 
be very rich and profitable provinces of the British Company, which 
will reward those who develop their agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. 

The coast line of the British sphere is much healthier and cooler 
than that of the island of Zanzibar or the more southern coast line. 
It is a remarkable fietct that in the hot season the ports nearest to 
the equator have the most agreeable and bearable climate. 

I have already spoken of the harbour of Mombasa as the finest on 
the East Coast. While I was there Admiral Fremantle anchored 
eleven vessels of Her Majesty's Navy at one time in the inner harbour 
safe from the influence of the monsoon, and as there was room and 
to spare for treble the number of the largest vessels of the British 
Navy to moor in perfect safety, there is no reason why it should 
not become the headquarters of the East India squadron cruising 
in those waters. A sea breeze blows steadily from the S.W. 
during one monsoon, and from the N.E. during the other. The 
thennometer ranges from 74^ to 86^ Fahr., and the rainfiall recorded 
last year was iO inches* 
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The coast line around Mombasa is fringed with valuable cocoa* 
nut groves, which are capable of great extension. The natives 
manufacture largely an intoxicating drink from the juice of the 
cocoanut palm. As in India, I anticipate it will be necessary to 
establish stringent excise rules for the regulation of the traffic in 
liquor of all sorts. Cereals of many kinds as well as rice and oil 
seeds are grown in excess of home requirements and exported 
by native craft to India, the Bed Sea, and the Persian Gulf. The 
cultivation of grain is capable of extension to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

The country immediately in rear of the coast line and along the 
rivers already mentioned has fine stretches of grass land, capable 
of carrying large numbers of cattle. These lands have been depopu- 
lated and are mostly uninhabited owing to the ravages of the maraud- 
ing tribe of Masai, whose strength is now found to have been much 
exaggerated, and with whom there will be but little difficulty in 
dealing as the Company's roads into the interior approach comple- 
tion. The Company possesses in these fertile but imoccupied tracts, 
lands of undoubted value, and as they come to be settled a promis- 
ing and expanding source of customs revenue. Co£Fee, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, wild indigo, and fibre plants grow freely and are 
indigenous in many parts. 

Some of the principal exports are ivory, iudiarubber, beeswax, 
hides, gum copal, copra, orchella weed, linseed, rice, Indian corn, 
millet, and many other kinds of seed and grain. 

The imports are Manchester grey cloths, coloured goods, iron, 
brass wire, and beads. 

I noted a very perceptible change at Mombasa in the way of 
improvement on the occasion of my second visit last year. The 
natives of the district willingly came in for daily hire on t^e harbour 
and other works taken in hand by the Company, the town and 
bazaar were rapidly extending, the people were more fully and 
better dressed, and there was every sign of a steadily increasing 
trade, as proved indeed by the remarkable increase of the customs 
revenue, which has trebled within three years. In consequence of 
the distturbancos along the German coast many of the Indian mer- 
chants had been obliged to transfer their trade to Mombasa, and 
this migration will probably continue. 

Although permitted under their charter, the Company wisely have 
refrained from entering into direct competition with the native 
traders. They are meantime applying their resources and energies 
to lay the isound foundation of a solid and strong administration, 
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whioh without ostentatious display in the present will not fail to yield 
WiiisfiBbotory returns in the near future. To those unacquainted with 
trade in uncivilised countries, its rapid expansion under judicious 
and fostering care is almost incredible. As examples I will cite 
two instances in two remote spheres of operations. 

In the year 1875 I saw the first box of dates shipped from Busrah 
in Mesopotamia, and notwithstanding that the most partial friend 
of the Turk would not call him a fostering and judicious adminis- 
trator, yet the export of this fruit last year from that single port 
had risen to 20,000 tons* Then take the trade in rice from Burma. 
The gentleman is now living who made the first shipment of rice 
from there. Last year the shipments of that article exceeded 
1,200,000 tons, representing a money value of over two and a half 
millions sterling. Or take a case on the Zanzibar coast itself, 
where the discovery of the wild indiarubber vine made by Sir John ^ 
Kirk led in a few years to an export worth £200,000 per annum. 

In the course of constructing roads into the interior, the Com* 
pany*8 ofiBcers discovered forests of considerable extent near the 
coast, yielding rubber, samples of which manufacturers here have 
pronounced to be of the best quality. 

And now, before I sit down, permit me to notice the remarks 
of some newspaper correspondents, who appear to have but a 
superficial knowledge of the condition of afEairs in East Africa. 
The Sultan's material interests I maintain have in no way been " ** ' 
sacrificed by the late arrangement affecting his territories. The 
taxes and revenue of the island of Zanzibar (termed by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley the pearl of the Indian Ocean) and Pemba, considerable as 
they are, remain to him intact. The tax collected last year on the 7 Kt^f 
olove crops which come from those two islands alono, cloves being 
nowhere else produced in his dominions, was little short of iC80,000 * 
sterling. Again, the Sultan as well as our Indian subjects are 
large holders of house and landed property, of which the value is 
enhanced by the greater confidence and security conferred by the 
British Protectorate. 

Now, allowing a fair rate of interest on the sum of £200,000 for 
which the Germans are said to have commuted the rent payable by 
them, and adding these to the sum receivable from the British East 
Africa Company, I reckon that His Highness is guaranteed, exclu- 
sive of his above tax, a net revenue of about $280,000 yearly, and is 
at the same time entirely relieved of the costly charges of adminis- 
trmtioii formerly borne by him. The arrangement then does not 
aeem to be a harsh or inequitable one. 
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From time to timo as rumours reach the coast of the march of 
this or that expedition, of a blow struck here or there in the Qerman 
sphere, contrasts are drawn between the great activity of the German 
Company and the implied apathy of the British Company. 

Now, I have no hesitation in declaring any conclusions of the 
sort to be unreUable and misleading. As a matter of feMst, it is 
the British Company that as a company depending exclusively upon 
its own resources has made the progress arrogated to its neigh* 
hours. 

The German Company, as a self-dependent commercial and 
administrative body, ceased to exist almost immediately after taking 
over the concession which had been secured to it. Troubles 
supervened, which compelled the Imperial Government to assume 
the obligations which the Company was no longer in a position to 
discharge. When the British Company^is .taxed with over-caution 
and niggardliness in exercising its proper functions, it is only just 
to it to consider whether like causes in its case would have pro- 
duced like results at the cost of the British taxpayer. 

Even now, tested by results, I maintain the British Company has 
no reason to shrink from the comparison. 

The facts speak for themselves. 

There have been voted by the Beichstag from time to time an 
aggregate sum of £600,000 in connection with military operations. 

£45,000 annually voted as a subsidy for a German line of 
steamers. 

£5,000 annual subsidy for the cable which has been laid to con- 
nect Bagamoyo with the island of Zanzibar, and a further advance 
of £200,000 to capitalise rents payable by the Company to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. 

These payments are provided for what is called the German 
'* Company " by the Imperial Treasury. 

On the other hand, let me tell you what the British Company has 
accomplished in the short space of its two years* existence. 

My previous remarks explain the manner in which it has helped 
to advance the settlement of the slave question. 

It has not only prevented the outbursts of hostilities along its 
coast, but it has negotiated friendly treaties with all the chiefis who 
have come in contact with its officers. 

It has provided ocean steamers to maintain regular communica- 
tion between, and afford fiaicilities to, its coastal ports. It has con- 
nected these ports by a road and telegraph. A light draught 
steamer for the river Tana was delivered at Mombasa in Jane last, 
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and is now being put iogeiher there. A steamer for tlie Lake 
Victoria is under construction in Olasgow, and will be ready for 
shipment this, or at latest next month. 

It has improved the town, and afforded many fiacilities for the 
harbour of Mombasa. 

It has established a mihtary police force of 400 Soudanese and 
British Indians, in addition to 800 native auxiliaries, who were 
able to co-operate with and assist Admiral Fremantle in the late 
expedition against Witu. 

It has out a road 800 miles into the interior and established 
stockaded stations along that route. 

It has surveyed and provided plant and materials for the con* 
stniction of a pioneer line of railway to the confines of the highland 
districts in tlie vicinity of Taveta, and this work is being pushed 
forward by a staff of engineers with all practicable despatch. 

Besides despatching minor caravans to estabUsh posts on the Tana 
and at Machakos and other points of vantage, it equipped in 1889 
an exploring expedition to penetrate, by a new route, the country 
situated between Machakos and Lake Victoria, passing through 
Busogo to Uganda and the nntravelled tracts around Mount Elgon. 
After traversing to and fro 1,500 miles of country this expedition 
returned to Mombasa two months ago. Mr. Qedge, the Company's 
representative, assumed charge of Uganda in May last ; and Captains 
Lugard and Williams, with a force of Soudanese, have now probably 
reached Uganda to support him. 

Hampered with a rebellion along their coast line, the quelling of 
which has preoccupied their resources and energies, it is not Bur« 
prising that the Germans should have been debarred from prose- 
cuting similar works conducive to progress and development. In 
point of fisot, their activity, though more sensational in character, 
and therefore more attractive to news agencies, has necessarily been 
restricted to military operations on the coast. 

You should bear in mind not a single shilling has been paid by 
Her Majesty's Government on behalf of the British Company. 
Moral support it certainly has had, and but for the belief that it 
would and always will be aJTorded, the Company would not have been 
estabhshed. 

Large sums are expended by our Government in maintaining our 
slave cruisers, as well as the mail subsidy of only ^£16,000 per annum 
connected therewith, also the contribution, of old standing, payable 
to Muscat ; but these outkys are all directed to the suppression of 
the slave tnde, and are in no way given to support the British East 

c8 
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Africa Company, seeing that they were initiated many years prior 
to the Company coming into existence. 

British East Africa cannot fail to prove a suitable outlet for our 
surplus and rapidly growing Indian population. It will provide 
valuable lands for the enterprise of the agriculturist, and further 
furnish employment to mechanics and the higher educated natives 
of British India, such as doctors, engineers, lawyers, and mercan- 
tile clerks, a problem the consideration of which, as time goes on, 
must still further force itself on the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

It affords also an opening for the settlement of coffee, tea, indigo, 
and tobacco planters. 

Under the Protectorate, British East Africa has become practi- 
cally an integral part of this Empire. It does not, therefore, appear 
unreasonable that State aid should be extended to it on somewhat 
the same lines as Her Majesty's Indian Government have adopted 
for the development of the resources and revenues of British India, 
by means of guaranteed railways. The sum requisite for such a 
purpose in East Africa is insignificant compared with the advantages 
it would confer upon the commercial community of this Empire. 
What would that sum amount to as compared witii the expenditure 
which the Governments of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Portugal have so ungrudgingly incurred towards the settlement 
and development of their African possessions ? 

I do not forget that there are men of influence who oppose the 
expansion of territory, and the responsibilities it carries with it, but 
a nation cannot, any more than a private company, afford so to 
circumscribe its responsibiUties as to prevent healthy progress and 
expansion. To do so means to stand still, to stand still to let 
more active and energetic competitors pass, and the time comes, 
but too late, when it is realised that such a poUcy is one of actual 
retrogression. 

Are our responsibilities and anxieties regarding this great Empire 
more onerous now than they were when it was built up by our 
ancestors ? Are we, with all the advantages of steam and telegraph, 
to shirk a fedr and honest struggle to retain and improve the in- 
heritance they bequeathed to us ? If we are, then let us stand aside, 
and allow ungrudgingly Germany or any other nation possessed of 
the inclination and the energy to step in and open up the dark 
places of Africa to commerce and civilisation. 

The creation of British East Africa I venture to think is a work 
of national importance. I trust it may ever conunand the interest 
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your presence here to-night attests, and that it will continue to make 
the same steady and satisfactory progress it has done from the out- 
set. The charter was granted to the Company most opportunely. It 
eame at a time when our peao^l and industrious fellow subjects, 
the British Indians trading on the East Coast, were much harassed 
owing to hostilities which broke out within the German territory, 
and subjected in consequence to serious loss of life and property. 

I cannot do better than conclude by quoting the appropriate 
words H.B.H. the Prince of Wales addressed to the FeUows of this 
Institute in March 1889, which are peculiarly applicable to British 
East Africa — one, let us hope, of our Colonies of the future. 

Your Royal President on that occasion said : — 

*' From a commercial point of view, the Colonies and India are 
among the best customers for home manufactures, it being computed 
thai no less than one-third of the total exports are absorbed by them. 
They offer }iappy and prosperous homes to thousands who are un- 
able to gain a livelihood within the narrow limits of these islands, 
owing to the pressure of over-population, and consequent over-com- 
petition. In transplanting themselves to our own Colonies, instead 
of to foreign lands, they retain their privileges as citizens of this 
great Empire, and live under the same flag as subjects of the same 
Sovereign.** 

Discussion. 

Captain W. C. Foksyth, R.N. : Having been asked to say a few 
words on Mr. Mackenzie's able paper, I may mention that I have 
been engaged off the East Coast of Africa for the past two years — 
in fact, during the whole of the time covered by the paper — and 
may therefore claim to have a certain amount of knowledge on the 
subject treated of. With the general policy of the Company I am 
not concerned, but I may observe that those best qualified to judge 
praise Mr. M ackenzie's administration for effideney, justice, and 
other desirable qualities. Of course the slave trade, and the means 
for its suppression, is the question which chiefly interests me as a 
naval officer. You are aware that for thirty years or more England 
has been doing her best to suppress the trade between the East 
Coast and Arabia by means of her cniisers. This, of course, has 
cost an immense amount of money and a large number of lives. 80 
far as wc can see, the only result has been to force the trafiic into 
other channels ; that is to say, I believe the slaves, instead of going 
by 5ea, go by land, and this is not to the advantage of the slaves. 
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In regard to another branch of the traffic — ^that between Zanzibar 
and the mainland — ^I beUeve we maj claim to have done some good. 
The price of slaves has gone up tremendously during the last ten or 
fifteen years — and that shows something — although the result is 
quite out of proportion to the cost we have gone to. I venture to 
say you will never stamp out the slave trade, with its attendant 
horrors, until you open up the country by means of railways. It is 
for the purpose of transporting goods from the interior that slaves 
are now largely used, but of course railways and roads would do 
away with human transport, and, consequently, there would be less 
call for slaves, anyhow for transport purposes. In Zanzibar itself 
we are now predominant, and there should be little difficulty in the 
ultimate suppression of slavery there and in Pemba. I quite agree 
with the lecturer's remarks as to registration. The Company possesses 
three magnificent harbours, and if proper faciUties are provided, trade 
will undoubtedly flow through them. Of the supremacy of Mombasa 
over Zanzibar as a naval station there can be no doubt, and with 
proper facilities for coaling at Mombasa, Zanzibar will take quite a 
back seat. I was present lately when Admiral Frenlantle anchored 
a large squadron at Mombasa. It was done with the greatest 
facility, and there was room for three times the number of ships ; 
while piers, the means of coaling, and other facilities for ships may 
easily be pro\ided. 

Dr. T. H. Pabee, D.G.L., Army Medical Staff: I have been asked 
to say a few words with reference to the subject of the address this 
evening, and although I cannot say I have very great pleasure in 
making a speech, still I have the satisfaction of knowing what I am 
going to talk about. During the past few years I have had an 
opportunity of seeing a part of Africa with which, I expect, very few 
present are familiar, both on the Nile and across Equatoria. The 
map of that part of Africa was almost a blank, and most people 
supposed that the greater part was desert, in our school days. Instead 
of deserts we passed through some most beautiful countries, fully 
cultivated by the natives and looking like gardens, besides being 
good and healthy countries to live in. Someone has sent me a 
note asking me to answer a few questions as to the climate, the 
health of Europeans, and the like. I may tell you of the experience 
of the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, which ^lU give you 
some idea as to how white men live and get through the difficulties 
of climate. Out of thirteen Europeans who were engaged on the 
expedition with Mr. Stanley, eleven emerged out of Africa safe and 
sound, and are, I beUeve, safe and sound at the present moment. 
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Only one died from fever, and he died 600 or 700 miles away from any 
of U8. We were not so fortunate as the expedition about which Mr. 
Mackenzie told us, which had no fever. I think each of the Euro- 
peans on Mr. Stanley's staff, seven in number, who crossed Africa, 
had fever probably 150 or 200 times. Our staying powers were 
severely taxed on account of the privations which we endured, but, as 
you know, we were obliged to wait fifteen months for Emin to make 
up his mind, which taxed our staying powers more than even the 
horrors of starvation. We found the natives grew rice, Indian com, 
&e^ the Indian com averaging sixty or seventy bushels an acre, while 
the vegetables we were able to get grew with tremendous luxuriance 
and rapidity. We also found tobacco, sugar-cane, &c., some of 
which grew extremely well. The reUance on and regard for the 
Enghsh on the part of Zanzibaris and natives of Afiica who had 
had intercourse with Europeans is very noticeable. They speak of 
the late Consul-General of Zanzibar, Sir John Kirk, M.D., as 
though he were their father. They know him all over Africa 
almoet. In regard to the slave trade, I may remark that domestic 
slavery is not such a dreadful thing as is supposed at home ; but 
slavery in the interior of Africa is quite a different thing. Slavery 
and ivory hunting are synonymous, and dreadful cruelties are 
perpetrated. But as to domestic slavery, I quite agree with Mr. 
Mackenzie's suggestion that slaves should buy their freedom, as 
gratuitous purchase of their relief and freedom, like many overdone 
charities at home, has a pauperising effect and has a tendency to 
destroy thrift and self-reliance. It would have a much better effect 
morally than to make them a free grant of it. There can be no doubt 
that these chartered companies — companies like the British East 
Africa Company — are great sources of civilisation. They create 
demands that did not exist before, and the natives are always 
anxious to barter. The natives have a sense of modesty, and are 
anxious to shield that modesty, and when they see Manchester 
printed goods they are only too glad to exchange for them the 
products of their country. To put down slavery you must make 
railways and place steamers on the lakes and rivers. The natives 
do not use the elephant, the horse, or the ass, and their only method 
of transport is human transport ; but once you introduce railways 
and steamers you will, to a large extent, do away with slaves for 
the purpose of transport. In conclusion, I shall only say that I 
have had great pleasure in listening to the address, and that I think 
Mr. Mackenzie's influence on the East Coast of Africa has done a 
groat deal to improve the state of the natives. Que groat thing the 
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Company haa done is the release of a great number of slaves — some 
4,000 — since it occupied this portion of the country, and that in 
itself is a sufficient recommendation. 

Mr. E. G. Bavenstein : I listened to Mr. Mackenzie's paper with 
great pleasure. It is a sensible paper. It does not exaggerate and 
does not lead us to expect things in Africa which do not exist. There 
are no doubt considerable regions in British East Africa as in other 
parts of that continent which would not repay cultivation, but what 
of the residue ? You heard what Dr. Parke told us on this point- 
Speaking at Leeds the other day I asked — ^Is it necessary we should 
actually live on the land which produced our food ? I suggested 
then that in our factories we might produce things which tiie in- 
habitants of the tropics might covet, and in return for which they 
would famish us with the bountiful produce of their fields. We are 
accustomed to look upon wheat as a necessary of life, but changes of 
fitshion took place in our diet quite as readily as in our clothes, and . 
there were vegetable products to be found in Africa, such as millet, 
bananas, and the like, which were certainly nutritious, and which 
might be converted in course of time into palatable food, acceptable 
to us, just as had happened in the case of American com. After 
listening to this address, and knowing what we know of the Com- 
pany, and of the practical business experience of the leading men 
connected with it, I feel sure they will succeed in making Africa 
yield something to us, and in return bestow something upon that 
country which must ultimately prove of immense value to its inhabi- 
tants : in other words, that they will not only open new markets for 
our produce, but raise the Africans themselves to a higher plane of 
civilisation. 

Captain C. S. Oissikg, B.N. : I was for two years British Consul 
at Mombasa. This was before the time of the Company — ^the time 
of Sultan Burghash — ^wben Sir John Kirk was Consul, and it was 
my duty to travel a great deal about the country. It is, I can assure 
you, an extremely fertile country in some parts. There are parts, 
not more than fifty miles from Mombasa via Oiriama, that I should 
liken to Devonshire, the land being hilly, cultivated in small fields, 
with plenty of grass, and small copses of wood on top of the hills 
and streams in the valleys, and the crops very luxuriant, while the 
people are hard-working, and are keen traders. In my day there 
was no Uw and order, no protection for life and property, and 
the people used to cultivate their fields with their little '* jembAs '* 
in one hand and a gun in the other; they never knew at what 
moment they might be attacked. The slave trade was very rife. 
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It was an mBtitution that seemed to be in the blood of the people. 
They did not understand anything about freedom. I have known 
natives go down to Mombasa, even from a mission station, and two 
of them would agree to sell the third. It was quite common for 
crews of the dhows to sell each other. As to trade, that was impos- 
sible on account of the raids of the Masai, and the people were 
afiraid to keep cattle, although there were splendid stretches of grass 
land on which immense numbers of cattle might be kept. As to 
the slave trade, I cannot agree with the opinion that the cruisers 
arc not of much use. I think myself that they are. They are 
maintained there by this country as a national protest against 
m barbarous and inhuman traffic. Their position is somewhat 
analogous to that of the poUce in London. It would not be argued 
that because there are thieves in London the police are of no use. 
I am sure if there were no cruisers there would be more slavery. 
They cannot, of course, interfere with the land traffic, but as to the 
sea-borne traffic they are an enormous check. I quite believe that, 
for reasons already pointed out, the construction of a railway into 
the interior will have an immense effect in stopping the slave trade, 
especially in territory superintended by British officers. I have 
visited the British concession for 100 miles inland along the coast, 
and I am sure it is capable of enormous development and that with 
the establishment of justice, good treatment, and protection of life 
and property, we shall find there a second India. This, of course, 
will be a work of time, but, as I have said, I believe this will 
become an enormously rich and populous territory and one of the 
most important that has been added to the Empire for many 



Mr. W. H. Wylde : I have had great pleasure in listening to 
the paper which we have just heard read, which betokens a thorough 
knowledge on the part of Mr. Mackenzie of the subject with which 
he has been dealing, and there are only one or two points connected 
with the Slave Question on which I would venture to say a few words. 
There is no doubt that slavery has existed in Africa from time 
immemorial, and as &r as the East Coast is concerned, Arabs, of 
late yearSv have been the principal offenders. They had very little 
to do with the export of slaves from the West Coast of Africa, 
whence formerly from 40,000 to 60,000 were exported annually to 
Cuba and Brazilt and I regret to say one or two cargoes also found 
their way to the United States. But this West Coast traffic, which 
was carried on by a mongrel lot of Spaniards and Portuguese, has, I 
am happy to say, been entirely wiped out, and not a slave has been 
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exported from that coast for the last twenty-five years. Our task 
now is to deal with the East Coast slave traffic, and it is here that 
we come into contact with the Arabs. It must be borne in mind 
that these Arabs, who are the principal slave raiders and slave dealers, 
constitute the most powerful organisation that exists on the African 
Continent. They have penetrated Central Africa in every direction, 
and the greater part of the trade of the eastern portion of the African 
Continent is in their hands. In your efforts, therefore, to open up 
Africa from the Eastern Coast you cannot treat them as a quantiU 
lUgligeable. You must treat with them and through them. If you 
attempt to ignore them and try to wrest the trade from their hands, 
you must infallibly make enemies of them, and with the Arabs as 
your enemies your task of establishing a peaceable State and deve* 
loping its resources will become infinitely more costly and difficult, 
if not impossible. With the Arabs as your allies you will on the 
contrary find your task greatly facilitated, and I would recommend, 
therefore, that every effort should be made to come to amicable ar- 
rangements with them. Take them into your confidence. It is your 
true interest to do so. They are in possession of the greater portion 
of the trade of the country and they know the trade routes and where 
to place your goods. Hitherto they have been compelled to use 
slaves, the only means of transport to be found in the country, for 
carrying on their trading operations, and the only means of obtaining 
these slaves was by slave raiding. To remedy this state of things 
you must open roads into the interior and facilitate the importation 
of beasts of burden wherever the absence of the Tsetse Fly admits 
of their employment. If you treat the Arabs fairly they will recipro- 
cate your treatment. We have hostilised them in every way. We 
have shot them down in thousands in the Soudan, and have captured 
and destroyed their vessels and confiscated their property whilst en- 
gaged in suppressing slave traffic in the Bed Sea and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, and yet Englishmen arc fairly treated by the Arabs 
when they come in contact witli them. In support of this statement I 
may mention that in the Soudan, amongst the very tribes that have 
been decimated by our military operations, an Englishman if he is 
not connected in any way with the Turks or Egyptians may travel 
unmolested and is hospitably received, and I would cite as an instance 
in confirmation of what I state, that a son of mine who is well 
known among the Soudan tribes, and has been travelling and shoot- 
ing in that country, has been everywhere well received, and that 
men bearing the scars of wounds received in action against om* 
troops willingly afforded their ficrvicos and refused to accept pay- 
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ment for them when assisting my son in beating for game. In the 
interest of all parties concerned, therefore, I wonid strongly recom- 
mend a policy of conciliation and friendship in dealing with the 
Arabs of Eastern and Central Africa. 

Dr. U. L. Dksai: I am a coloured subject of Her Gracious 
Majesty, and even in my native colour I feel extremely proud to say 
that I look upon myself as nothing else but a loyal subject of Great 
Britain* a unit of the most glorious empire of the world ; and let mo 
assure you that in saying so I merely express what every one of 
lier Majesty's subjects in any of the British possessions feels. I feel 
a deep sense of gratitude towards the gentleman who read this paper, 
and towards this gathering, for it proves to me that not only the 
Government in England looks after our interests, whether in Africa 
or India, but that the British nation itself cares about us. I venture 
to contribute on this occasion such information on the Continent of 
Africa as I have obtained either from my personal knowledge or 
that of the Arab, Negro, and Bhatia merchants with whom I came in 
close contact while trading at Karachi. It appears to me a good 
deal of ignorance prevails in this country of the favourable oppor- 
tunities that the vast continent of Africa affords to the British 
nation to invest their energies, care, capital, and enterprise to de- 
velop the resources of a country which has its history of humanity 
as old as that of Egypt, Carthage, and Morocco ; geological resources 
as precious and various as diamonds, gold, copper, coal, alum, lead, 
crocodilite* manganese, and saltpetre ; botanical resources such as 
cotton, tea, coffee, indigo, tobacco, wheat, maize, rice, oats, barley, 
millet, grapes, and numerous useful drugs ; animal resources such 
as cows, buffaloes, Merino sheep. Angora goats, elephants, zebras, 
quaggas, the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and antelope. To illustrate 
that all these resources are available for productive investments of 
labour, capital, and Government protection to such investments, I 
need only draw attention to the success with which diamond fields 
arc worked in Capo Colony ; copper mines in Namaqualand ; coal 
mines at C}*phergat, Molteno, and Indue, and the success with which 
cultivation and commerce are carried on by the various races of Africa, 
such as Mandingos, Serres, Nominkas, Jolas, Jolofs, Salum-salums, 
and Lombys, and the large land revenues and custom duties avail- 
able in Basutoland, Bechuanaland, British East Africa, Gape Colony, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Lagos, Natal, Niger Protectorate, and even 
Zoluland itself. The quantity of wood and cotton imported at Liver- 
pool from some of these places, as scon from the statistics of the 
Chamber of Commerce, bears strong testimony to my assertions, and 
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I think that if Africa engage but half as much of the attrition of the 
capitalists of this great British nation as is given to India and to the 
Colonics, it will pay Great Britain ten times as much in substance and 
gratitude. The country is not without its mental, moral, and intel- 
lectual resources, and they too could be well utilised to assist England 
in drawing forth the resources of the land. The humanity there is not 
more barbarous than was that of the Angles and Saxons who started 
from the mouths of the Weser and Elbe in their peculiar war-ships, 
and whose descendants flourish in this nineteenth century as the 
noblest nation in the world. African women as far back as Mungo 
Park and Livingstone have sung '' Let us protect and feed the white 
man ; he has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind liis com 
for him.** Does not a spirit of deep sympathy and attachment to 
humanity, even when living 7,000 miles ofif in this island, breathe in 
such songs? If you will but teach that nation that clothes are 
necessary, they will improve your cloth markets at Glasgow and Man- 
chester, which I am afraid will some day break down before foreign 
competition* Teach these millions of blacks that com is necessary 
for food, houses are necessary to live in, and villages and towns are 
necessary for society, govemment is necessary for the protection of 
life and property, and from among them you will create agricultu- 
rists, merchants, mechanics, engineers, soldiers, politicians, and even 
poets and authors, all loyal and grateful subjects of this mighty 
Empire. The gentleman who spoke before me said that the Arab 
traders in slaves are reasonable people ; to which I can add my per- 
sonal testimony, that with the assistance of those Arabs and through 
coming to some terms with them you can obliterate the slave trade. 
There is another way of working out this emancipation, and that is 
by making their minds free from superstition and semi-barbarism, 
when their bodies will take care of themselves. Continue in your 
expansive policy in Africa, occupy more lands, and engage the 
inhabitants of woods and forests in cultivation ; teach them to build 
villages and towns, and you will not only stamp out slavery, but add 
a mass of loyal and grateful humanity to this great Empire. Then 
there will be com and merchandise produced from the soil, and 
capital will be safely invested in railway construction to carry these 
things frt)m one place to another. At present railways may not 
do much good, there being little to carry and no coins with which 
to pay. Surely raUway tickets could be sold for so much maize 
or honey, so as to cover reasonable profits. Cut down the forests in 
British territories in Africa, induce native chiefs to do the same, 
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and the hninamty liiding in forests will be compelled to live in 
villages, and they will be better able to protect themselves against 
Arab traders, who infest their hmnble, defenceless forest abodes at 
present. By cutting down the forests, as opportunities of finance 
permit, you can make a lovely climate. To save the expenses of 
cutting, if it does not pay in timber, you can set fire to some, taking 
care that small villages are prepared previously, and make the 
fugitive barbarians agriculturists. Intensify your kind and fiiendly 
impression upon those under your protection, and the inhabitants 
will swell your empire with men and money. 

The Chaibman : I now beg to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Mackenzie for his address. In doing so I would say that we must 
all regret that arrangements on which hinge so much our hopes for 
tariff arrangements, for suppression of the slave trade, and for the 
opening up of Afirica are at this moment in some danger from the 
unfortunate persistency of our friends the Dutch in certain views 
which I do not believe the majority hold, but which certain 
manufacturing houses at Amsterdam hold, and which make it in 
the meantime a rather difficult matter apparently for the Dutch 
Government to consent to those tariff arrangements assented to by 
all the Powers. There will probably be much greater danger to the 
Government if they do not consent to them, for in all probability 
the feeling of the Dutch will rise against any Ministry which places 
itself athwart the public feeling of Europe, and prevents such an 
agreement being carried out. I hope that any gentlemen present 
with influence with our Dutch friends will see that that influence is 
brought to bear, so that the Dutch shall not any longer be the only 
Government to stand out against the beneficent arrangement 
mentioned the other night by Lord Salisbury. I am sure you 'will 
give your cordial thanks to Mr. George Mackenzie for his most 
moderate, most exhaustive, and most interesting statement. It is 
not oflen the Royal Colonial Institute has the opportunity of hearing 
such a statement. TVe have had opportunities of hearing governors 
returning from governorships, and statements from men who are 
going out to governorships. In this case you have had the state- 
ment of a man who has guided an infant State— a new star in the 
constellation of the British Empire. There was a Mackenzie in the 
seventeenth century who wrote a most interesting memoir. Let us 
hope that in the nineteenth century another Mackenzie will Uve to 
write the story of the founding of another British Empire in the 
East of Africa. 
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Mr. George S. Mackekzie : I ask you before you disperse to join 
with me in thanking the noble Marquis for presiding over us 
to-night. I assure you we are indebted to him, not only for his 
presence, but for giving us in regard to East Africa the benefit of 
the very valuable administrative experience he gained while ruling 
in Canada. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Seesion was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Tuesday, December 9, 
1890. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 21 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 8 Resident and 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

W. A, B<mcell Major G. S. Clarke, R.E,, C.M,0., Oswald B, Cuv^je, Edwin 
Ifoddtr, Qwr^ S. Mackemir, W. JL McLeod Read, C.M,Q., Tlvomoi Tucker, 
John M, WoMer. 

Non-Resident Fellows: — 

Ilobert 8, TT. Barnes {Natal)^ James P. Campbell {New Zealand), George 
Carringtm, F.CS. (Barbados), William F, Cranswick {Cape Colony), Dr. 
Prederiek C. Evill {Victoria), Thomas A. Ousrin {Cape Colony), R. E, Jackson 
{BfiHsh Columbia), Brigade- Surgeon Charles Maunsell, A.M.S, (Mauritius), 
WiUiam Edye Mori {New South Wales), Herbert Phillips {South Australia), 
Janus R. Porter {Victoria), J. W. Street {New South Wales), James Struth 
{New South Wales). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : This is one of the rare occasions on which we 
are deprived of the pleasure of seeing in person the author of the 
paper which is to be read to us, and in his absence I have to ask 
o>iir excellent Secretary to read it. It relates to a people who 
evidenily belong to an inferior and decaying race, notwithstanding 
the measures which have been instituted by various Australian 
Governments for the amelioration of their condition. The writer of 
the paper is Mr. Edward Greville, and I think we shall have great 
pleaaoie in listening to it. It may interest you to know that Mr. 
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Greville was for ten years a member of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, and is now Commissioner of Land Titles in that 
Colony. He is also editor of that most useful work of reference, 
" The Year-Book of Australia," and, owing to his lengthened resi- 
dence in Australia, he has had ample opportunities of studying the 
subject with which the paper deals. I will now ask Mr. O'Halloran 
to read the paper. 

THE ABORIGINES OP AUSTRALIA. 
By Edwabd Greville, Esq. 

By almost common consent, the aborigines of Australia have 
been placed far down in the scale of humanity, and comparatively 
few attempts made to trace the origin of the various tribes that 
originally peopled the Australian continent. Most \\Titers on the 
subject have rested content with describing their habits and customs, 
avoiding any direct expression of opinion on their derivation. 

The celebrated traveller, Count Strzlecki, who devoted much 
attention and sympathy to the aborigines, thought that to ignore 
the question was the wisest course to pursue. In a rather self- 
evident truism he remarks — " Their origin, like that of most things 
in creation, is involved in impenetrable obscurity ; and such authors 
as have attempted to trace their migrations, or to detect the links 
which connect them with any of the predominant and primitive races 
of mankind, have not succeeded more satisfactorily than a naturalist 
would, who might attempt to account for the existence of the 
marstipialia and the omithorhynchus in Terra AustraUs." 

Dr. J. D. Lang, however, had a strong opinion of the great 
antiquity of the race. In one of his works — " Cooksland " — he 
devotes a short space to the consideration of the question. He 
regards the aborigines of Australia as members of the Southern 
Papuan family : offshoots of a wave of migration that touched upon 
our NoHhem shores. " But," he writes, '' this abject and degraded 
savage is evidently the descendant of the comparatively civilised, as 
well as bold and intrepid, navigator of a long bygone age, who, with 
equal skill and daring, trimmed his light galley successively to tbo 
easterly and westerly monsoons of the Great Indian Archipelago." 
Dr. Lang illustrates his theory of their descent from a higher 
ancestry, and their deterioration through centuries of continental 
residence, firom the poverty of their canoes; inferring that they 
must have lost the art of building the larger vessels that brought 
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their forefathers to oar shores, through living so long on the main- 
land. It is certain that, although they often venture some miles 
out to sea in their frail vessels, the canoes they now have the art to 
build would not have served to reach these shores from distant 
islands. Sir Thomas Mitchell, too, thougbt the native race of great- 
antiquity ; and pointed out that their weapons and implements were 
the outcome of sheer necessity, the fashion of their manufacture 
having been persevered in for ages. '^ Perhaps,** he says, " the iron 
tomahawk is the only important addition to their implements during 
the last three or four thousand years.*' 

Since the earliest record of the race, over three centuries ago, no 
change (save, of course, that produced by contact with the whites) 
has been observed in them. The descriptions given by severid 
Dutch navigators, and by our own circumnavigator Dampier, would 
apply with equal force to the savage of the present time. Topinard is of 
opinion that before the race of Australian aborigines now to be found 
on the northern limits of this continent, there must have existed a 
race much inferior stiU, of whom the individuals with woolly hair, 
and the ugly and deformed tribes, were the descendants. Huxley 
says that the Australians are identical with the ancient inhabitants 
of the Deccan. The features of the present blacks of India, and the 
characters which the Dravinian and Australian languages have in 
common, tend to assimilate them. The existence of the boomerang 
in the two countries, and some remnants of caste in Australia, tend 
to support this opinion. Lastly, to quote Topinard, if the Australians 
are thorough Hindoos as rega^rds their hair, they are Melanesians — 
or, if you will, New Hebrideans^and New Caledonians in every 
other respect. Professor W. J. Stephens is of opinion that the 
Australian aboriginal was driven from northern Asia, through India, 
and other branches down Africa ; he being absolutely distinct from 
the Tasmanian and Papuan types. 

The craniology of the Australians is distinguishable from that of 
the Tasmanians, the former being classed among the long-heads, 
the latter among the short-heads. The Tasmanian type is absolutely 
$ui generis^ and exhibits anomaUes that cannot be easily accounted 
for. 

The question of descent is still unsettled. We are in ignorance 
as to whether the present Australian race had its origin on the spot, 
with the character belonging to it, or whether it is a crossed or 
mixed race ; and, in that case, of what elements it is composed. If 
descended from a higher race, which perhaps brought to this con- 
tinent the memory of a more advanced state of semi-civilisation, no 

D 
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memorial of it remains; and from the first the Australian must 
have been a low-type nomad. In the cave drawings and paintings 
found by Sir George Grey in the ranges of the north-west coast, and 
by Austin in the central ranges, we have almost the only attempts 
the aboriginals seem ever to have made to embody history. One of 
these pictorial representations Sir George Grey describes as being 
the figure of a man, ten feet six inches in height, clothed from the 
chin downwards in a red garment, the face and head enveloped in a 
succession of circular bandages. There were other marks in regular 
lines resembling written characters, or an imitation of such, but 
these could not be deciphered.* 

Although classed so low in intellect, and looked upon as incapable 
of imbibing civilisation, the Australian aboriginal often has intelligent 
features. As a rule, the head presents a facial angle of between 75^ 
and 86°, and has a broad, low forehead, with the eyes set far apart ; 
pupils large and black, brown iris, and the white of the eye spotted 
with yellow. The nose is broad and flat, the cheek-bones prominent, 
and the lower jaw short, with expanded base. The aboriginal is 
muscular and active, averaging about five feet six or seven inches 
in height. In the far north, a strong admixture of Malay blood 
is evident ; and the inhabitants of the tropical parts of Australia 
possess many distinctive tribal rites — notably that of circumcision 
— which apparently they have copied from their more northern 
neighbours. 

The restless and improvident character of the aboriginal has been 
greatly to his disadvantage since the settlement of the country. In- 
capable, save in a few instances, of benefiting by the opportunities of 
civilisation, excepting to his own detriment, he rapidly falls a prey to 
drink, and dies out in a very short time after making the acquaint- 
ance of his white brother. The attempts, then, that have been 
made, by public legislation and private charity, to preserve the race 
and better their condition, may be looked upon as being successful 
only in a few isolated cases, afiording no practical check to their 
rapid extinction. 
Since the early days of settlement, the custom of an annual dis- 

* The Library of the Boyal Colonial Institute contains two remarkable 
fipocimens of cave drawings by William Westall, the artist who accompanied 
Flinders in H.M.S. ** Investigator " in the beginning of the present centor)'. 
One from Cavern Island, in the Qnlf of Carpentaria, represents tnrtles, sword- 
fish, etc. ; and the other, from Memory Cove at the entrance of Spencer's Gnlf 
—nearly 3.000 miles distani— depicts groiesqne homan figoies, n kangaroo, and 
iniprcaMons of an outspread band. ^ J. S* 0*H«t Editor ^ 
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tribtttion of bkuikets on the Queen's birthday has been kept up in 
several places : and for a long time nothing more was done on their 
behalf. Between twenty and tlurty years ago» tracts of land be^n 
to be reserved for the use of the aboriginals, and latterly the various 
Australian colonies have become more sensible of their obligations 
to the declining race. In New South Wales, a Board for the Pro* 
tection of the Aborigines was appointed, June, 1888, and, in con- 
junction with a private society called the '' New South Wales 
Aborigines' Protection Association," has since been earnestly work* 
ing to ameliorate their condition. 

The future of the Australian aboriginal appears both gloomy and 
disoouraging. Wherever the returns are available from authentic 
sources, a steady decrease is observable, as well as a disproportion 
of births to deaths. Whatever may liave been the status of his 
ancestors, the aboriginal cannot now aid in forming a nation. In 
Ills old days of freedom his fecundity was sufficient to people the 
continent-'Sparsely, indeed ; but still no district, however barren, 
was left unvisited by some wandering tribe. Even an indulgence 
in cannibalism did not check his early development. But contact 
with a superior race has been fatal, and he will soon become only a 
name. In referring to the origin of the Australian, it has been lu-ged 
that the practice of cannibalism, very common in Northern Austi-alia, 
is a relic of tlie necessity of his ancestors. The first visitors to the 
uninhabited land would only amve by accident, after a long and 
dreadful voyage in an unseaworthy craft. The few siurvivorn who 
landed would probably have sustained life on the bodies of their 
companions, and the necessity for this might arise often in their 
new home until it grew into a custom. As it is common amongst the 
myriad islands of Polynesia, and as they were probably all peopled 
by castaways, it is feasible that we should look there for the pro- 
genitors of the native of New Holland. His struggle for existence 
must have been always a hard one, and it is likely soon to terminate. 
His stone tomahawk and flint spear-head will, in all probability, 
during the next century, be valuable as scarce relics. 

The present condition of the aborigines, so far as it can bo 
ascertained, in each of the Australian Colonies, may be thus 
summarised: — 

New South Wales. 

In this Colony the disappearance of the native tribes is naturally 
more marked and widospi^ead than in Queensland, South Australia, or 
Western Australia ; but in the far westeni districts there livv n )nrgo 
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number still livingby hunting and fishing. The habits of these' ab- 
origines in their original state has been so often described that it is 
almost needless to enter here into a detailed description. Their skill 
in the management of their rude weapons has often been a source of 
wonder to travellers, and their knack in throwing that unique Austra- 
lian weapon, the boomerang, particularly extolled. Their expertness 
in the manu&cture of nets and the plaiting of grass bags is also 
remarkable ; but these arts they quickly allow to fall into disuse on 
contact with whites, and the younger generation has lost much of 
the savage skill of its fftthers. 

Some writers have attempted to deduce a rude mythology from 
the traditions of the blacks, but no special success has hitherto been 
the result. 

In 1848 a German mission station was formed at Moreton Bay. 
As this was before the separation of Queensland from New BouUi 
Wales, this first effort of missionary enterprise belongs to the history 
of the latter Colony. Leichhardt, the explorer, visited the station, 
and was much impressed by the quiet, earnest lives of the 
missionaries, and the friendly intercourse they maintained with 
the blacks. He did not, however, anticipate much widespread good 
to result from their work, but thought that the good example set 
by these men would impress the natives and bring about a better 
spirit between the white and black races. The station was, however, 
but poorly supported by funds, and became abandoned, although 
the name was long retahied in the district. The work done by the 
Aborigines* Protection Board in Sydney consists principally in 
seeing to the proper distribution of the funds annually voted by the 
Government for the relief of the destitute and aged amongst the 
natives, and the supervision of the lands reserved for their use, 
several of which latter date as tax back as 1875. At some of these 
reserves on the coast the natives are supplied with boats, and they 
maintain themselves by fishing. At the inland stations they are 
enticed to attempt agriculture by the gift of tools for fencing and 
cultivating ; but in a few individual oases only has this been 
successful. The reserves comprise an area of 28,804| acres, and 
instruotionB are given to the police, who are also Grown lands 
bailiffs, to ensure the aborigines unmolested occupancy of the land. 

The areas reserved for the use of the aborigines are as follows : — 
County Dampier, Bodella 176} acres, Congo 82 acres, Moruya 24} 
acres, Wagonga 250 acres ; county St. Vincent, Bateman 40 acres, 
Croobyar 5 acres, Mongarlowe 148} acres, Woolumboola 700 acres; 
county Auckland, Wallangoot 100 acres; county Westmoreland, 
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The Peaks 400 acres, Wingecarribbee 99| acres ; ooiiniy Durham, 
Dazlmgion 280 acres ; county Bncdengh, Bmngle 77 acres ; county 
Qloooester, Fitsroy 60 acres ; county Cook, Meehan's 180 acres ; 
county Forbes, Mulyan 82^ acres; county Maoquarie, Macquarie 
18 acres, Arakoon 215 acres, Caimcross 80 acres, Cogo 87 acres, 
KeOawarra 122 acres, Einchlea 15^ acres; county Baleigh, 
Nambuoca 70 acres, Bowra 20 acres; county Narran, Cato 5,240 
acres ; county Baradine, Merritombea 100 acres ; county Wellington, 
Jannabidgee 24 acres ; county White, Cooma 5,200 acres ; county 
Ashbumham, Canomodine 40 acres, Eugowra 80 acres; county 
Vemon, Walcha 820 acres; county Cooper, Grong Grong 
810 acres ; county King, Blakney 820 acres, Apton 80 acres, Yass 5 
acres ; county Boyd, Naddi 1,981 acres ; county Caddell, Bama 
1,890 acres ; county Bous, Ballina 28 acres, Blakebrook 89^ acres, 
Byron 40 acres, Toonumbar and Babyl 8,000 acres; county 
Richmond, South Casino 9(^ acres ; county Courallie, Moree 52^ 
acres; county Fitzroy, Jardine 150 acres, Moonee 114 acres; 
county Clarence, Ashby 85 acres, Eaton 150 acres, Elland 120 acres, 
Great Marlowe 80 acres ; Manegai 100 acres, Taamba 180 acres ; 
county of Drake, Cangai 160 acres ; county of Dudley, Eullatine 800 
acres, Nulla Nulla 65 acres. Several of these areas are subdivided, 
making a total of 70 reserves for the use of the aborigines, the New 
South Wales Government preferring to have these areas scattered 
over the colony instead of being concentrated in a few places. 

The wandering habits of the blacks in the remote districts, and 
the feet that the border tribes often cross into the other Colonies, 
render it an impossibility to obtain anything like a correct census 
return of the aboriginal population. In the following return half- 
castea are numbered as aborigines, when living amongst them in 
their camps. The estimated number of aborigines in New South 
Wales op October 14, 1889, was 7»529 ; of whom 4,652 were fhll- 
blood, and 2377 were half-castes. Of this number, 1,509, chiefly 
sick, aged, and infirm, the remainder being children, have been fed 
and clothed at the public cost ; and 265 have been maintained at 
the various mission stations, leaving 5,755 obtaining a living in 
their own way. 

The money expended by the Board in 1889 amounted to 
£9,216 16i. which included an expenditure of £2,088 4<. 6d. on 
the mission stations of Brewarrina, Warangesda, and Cumeroogunga 
(Ualoga). The money is shown by the annual report to have been 
principally laid out in rationsi clothing, boats, iarming implements, 
paintt nets, lines, and seed. This must all meao a good deal of 
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uneful work amongftt the natives. The mission stations of Cam- 
eroognnga (Maloga), Brewarrina, and Warangesda, on the Murray 
Biver, are supported by private contribntion, supplemented by a 
Government grant, which passes through the hands of the Aborigines' 
Protection Board. 

The average population on Gnmeroogunga (Maloga) at the 
beginning of 1890 was 184 — viz., 88 blacks and 96 half-castes. The 
area of land under cultivation is 100 acres, the produce of wheat, 
barley, and hay being valued at about £220 per annum. An apple 
orchard has been formed, and 400 acres of land ringbarked. The 
buildings consist of sixteen houses for the use of the blacks, a 
meeting-house, with dormitories attached, a hospital containing six 
rooms, store, workshop, office, Ac. The Department of Public 
Instruction has built a schoolroom, and a teacher's residence is 
attached to the Mission. 

At Warangesda, there are about 80 acres under cultivation, and 
70 additional acres were to be put under crop in 1890>91. The 
produce of the 80 acres in 1889-90, principally hay, realised £240, 
there being a good market a few miles distant. The average 
monthly population is about 59 ; 22 being full blood and 87 half- 
castes. There are thirteen cottages on the station, a good-sized 
church, a public school, and a teacher's residence. Some of the 
girls have been sent to service, and have given satisfaction. 

At Brewarrina (where there is a series of stone weirs for capturing 
fish in the Biver Darling, the only known public work con9tructe<l 
by the Australian aborigines) a mission station was formed in 1887, 
with superintendent's house, huts for aborigines, and school-house. 
The reserve of 5,000 acres granted by the Government has been 
stocked with sheep ; the wool, &c., going to the support of the 
station. About 80 acres have been enclosed with a sheep-proof fence, 
and of this about 10 acres have been ploughed and planted with 
vegetables. Another area, of 12 acres, has also been fenced off and 
cleared for cultivation. 

Religious instruction naturally forms the chief feature on these 
mission stations, although others are by no means neglected in their 
education ; such as the use of fencing tools, the care of stock, and 
the domestic duties of women. 

South Austbalia. 

Taken in conjunction with the Northern Territory, this Colony 
possesses a more diverfdfied race of native inhabitants than any of 
the other Oolonies, with the exception of Western Austxidiai the ab* 
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Diiguieflof the norihem coast diflSaring in many striking customs from 
those on the south. Ostensibly the hiws relating to the intercourse 
between the whites and the bliMsks are framed to secure the protec- 
tion of the latter with more stringency than has been done in the 
other Colonies, but experience has not shown the result to have been 
more suooessful. The power of superior strength and knowledge 
has been exercised as frequently in the outside districts of the 
central and northern parts of the Colony as elsewhere, and with a 
Uke fate for the blacks. The coastal tribes of the Northern Territoiy 
have long had intermittent intercourse with the Malays, who, for 
centuries, have been in the habit of sending fleets of proas into 
Australian waters to gather trepang. Hence they had a primitive 
knowledge, peculiar only to this part of the continent, of smoking 
through a bamboo, an extended knowledge of canoe-building, and 
numerous peculiar rites and habits common to Asiatic natives. In 
person they are tall, slender, and better-looking than are the 
southern natives. In the centre of the continent native tribes are 
to be found ignorant of the art of swimming, although they have 
been known to cross flooded creeks when pushed, and to accompUsh 
the feat safely. Amongst the natives a singular custom exists of 
forbidding the gins the use of speech after marriage. Once 
married, they are restrained to the use of signs only, and, strange to 
say, the rule is strictly observed. Farther south, the blacks of the 
Cooper's Creek country make the nearest approach to permanent 
villages that is to be found in Australia. On the leeward side of 
the sand-hills common to that region, they build clusters of 
substantial mud hovels, to which they return periodically. Sturt, 
who first penetrated this district, speaks well of the natives he saw. 
He says :— '* The men of this tribe were, without exception, the 
finest of any I had seen on the Australian continent. Their bodies 
were not disfigured by any scars, neither were their countenances 
by the loss of teeth, nor were they circumcised. They were a well* 
made race, and stood as erect as it was possible to do. Of sixty- 
nine whom I counted round me at one time, I do not think there 
was one under my own height, 5 feet 10} inches, but there were 
several upwards of G feet/* 

Mr. J. L. Parsons, late Government Resident in the Nortliem 
Territory, expressed his conviction that the aborigines regard the 
presence of the white man in that part of Australia as an act of 
hostility, and if a wbi of extermination is not to be forced upon the 
settlers, resen-es must be declared, of which the aborigines should 
have ihe sole ooBtroL 
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The natives of the far south have, of courBei greatly decreased, 
and in their earUer state resembled, in habit and appearance, the 
natives of similar latitudes in New South Wales and Victoria. At 
the foundation of the Colony, in 1886, the aboriginal population was 
estimated at 12,000, not including the Northern Territory, but it was 
only a very rough guess. By the last oflBcial census, in 1881, their 
numbers were 5,628 — ^viz., 8,198 males and 2,480 females. These were 
classed— Adult, healthy, 8,777 ; sick and infirm, 959 ; children, 892. 
In the same year, the return from the Northern Territory was given 
as 718, but this, of course only touched the few places of settlement 
there. 

The disparity in the numbers of the sexes, the small proportion 
of children to the total population, and the prevalence of disease, 
point here, as elsewhere, to the gradual extinction of the race. 
There is a special department for the protection of the aborigines, 
and the annual vote for their relief amounts to about £5,000. The 
disbursement of this rests with two Protectors, one for the southern, 
the other for the northern portion of the Colony, who have also the 
control and supervision of the depdts for the distribution of rations, 
dothing, and medical comforts. These depdts are fifty in number, 
and are found to work well in promoting friendly relations between 
the settlers and the natives. The Protector is assisted in the &r 
north by a sub-Protector. 

Five special reserves have been set apart for the use of the ab- 
origines, containing in all 670,000 acres : these reserves are situated at 
Point MoLeay , on Lake Alexandrina ; Poonindie, near Port Lincoln ; 
Point Pierce, on Torke's Peninsula ; Kopperamanna, near Lake Hope, 
in the &r north ; and Hermansburgh, on the Finke river, Central 
Australia, where missionary institutions have existed for several 
years past, mainly supported by voluntary contributions and the 
proceeds of produce raised by native labour from land, stock, &c. 
On these stations about 500 aborigines are instructed, cared for, 
and usefully employed, including about 150 children, who are fed, 
dotbed, and educated in the mission schools. Two of the stations — 
Poonindie and Point Pierce — have been entirely self-supporting for 
several years past. 

The returns from these institutions for 1889 show: — Total 
voluntary contributions received, £1,079 5s. lid. ; amount of pro- 
ceeds of produce raised, £7,221 17«. Id. ; amount of wages paid to 
aborigines, £1,819 15«. 7d. ; estimated value of all stock, produce, 
buildings, &c., on the station, £40,645 16«. lOdf* 

As illustrating the effects of more cpmfortable wd healthy mod^ 
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of living, it may be mentioned that at Point MoLeay, the aboriginal 
births during the last three years were 80 against 10 deaths. 

Daring the years 1881-9 there have been recorded, as hx as 
piaoticable, among the total known aboriginal population, 462 births 
and 646 deaths, being a total decrease of 184 during the nine years. 

In the Northern Territory the Protector is resident at Port Dar- 
win. About 94 miles from Palmerston, at Bapid Greek, there is a 
small mission station conducted by a number of devoted Catholic 
priests, on which some good results have been obtained. 



Tasmania. 

The history of the aborigines of this island is summed up in the 
one word " extinction.*' From the outset the conflicts between the 
settlers and the natives were constant and desperate. At last the 
Government took steps to secure the survivors, who were trans- 
ported to Flinders* Island in Bass*s Straits. In 1885 they numbered 
210. In 1842 there were only 54, and some few years back an old 
gin, the sole survivor of the race, died. 



Queensland. 

The natives of this Gdony are numerous in the central, northern, 
and western districts, but in the old settled southern portion they 
are in many places no longer to be found. On the coast district 
immediately north of Moreton Bay they are very numerous. About 
here they are splendid swimmers and cUvers, but much degraded by 
drink. All through the coast disMots northward as far as Gape 
York, the blacks were noted for their hostility to the whites during 
the days of early settlement, but the decrease of their race has com- 
menced, and the scenes of strife are now only to be found on the 
extreme boundaries of the north and west. 

Missionary effort or protective legislation on behalf of the 
aborigines hasnot been so conspicuous in Queensland as in some 
of the sister Oolonies. The institution and maintenance of the 
Native Police Force ctften excited much hostile criticism. This 
force was composed of recruits from amongst the semi-civilised 
tribes, officered by white men, and despatched to the outside 
districts to maintain order as fiir as possible. These native troopers 
readily fulfilled the duty of following their more savage countrymen. 
Most of them tunned out notable trackers and smart riders ; but 
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although in many oases they were instrumental in avenging murders, 
and at times preventing the commission of depredations, there is no 
doubt that their empbyment has been marked by great brutality 
and cruelty. The principal fault alleged against Uiem was that in 
their encounters with tlie natives they were beyond the control of 
their officers, who themselves became callous and demoralised by 
the service. After many reorganisations, however, the force has 
been preserved, and is still in existence. These black troopers are 
armed with Snider rifles, but only a few of them are found to be 
good shots. 

In 1871, an enthusiastic missionary attempted to organise a station 
on Frazer's Island, in Wide Bay. This gentleman, the Bev. Mr. 
Fuller, lived for some time alone on the Island, but his efforts were 
not well seconded, and he had to give up his trying task. He then 
removed further north, to Cleveland Bay, intending to make another 
attempt on Hinchinbrook Island, where he expected to have more 
success, as the blacks had been less contaminated by civilised vices ; 
but this effort also resulted in failure. 

Near Port Mackay a reserve was granted, and a number of blacks 
were induced to settle on it under a Protector. It has also been 
proposed to reserve other portions of land in different parts of the 
Colony, but no definite action has yet been taken in the matter, and 
there is at present no organised board, nor department, for carrying 
out any scheme, although the (Government are &vourably considering 
the matter. 

Near Gooktown, at Cape Bedford, there is a mission station, 
supported by private subscription. In 1861, the aboriginal popula- 
tion in Queensland was estimated at 20,686 ; but this, of course, was 
only conjectural, as so much of the colony was still but sparsely 
settled, and the natives were still in their bush retreats. 

The Bunya-Bunya tree, which grows in the Burnett district of 
Queensland, bears an edible nut, that at certain seasons affords food 
to large numbers of natives, who gather from all parts to the Bunya 
scrub. In consequence of its value as a source of food to the natives, 
the Queensland Government have declared that the tree may not 
legally be cut or removed. The prohibitory clause of the Act alluded 
to runs as follows : — " The cutting or removal of timber of the under- 
mentioned sorts is strictly prohibited, without special permit: — 
Bnnya-Bunya {Ara'ucaria BidmlUi), Queensland Nut {Macadamia 
temifoUay* 
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Victoria, 

There nre bix miiiskm 8totioii0 in Vioknia, and oniride of these the 
Board for the Protection of Aborigineg» through local ffnardians, 
•oppUes the wants, as far as praeticable, of nnmerons aborigines who 
cannot be induced to reside on the stations. Many of these live on 
the River Murray, from Koondrook and Swan Hill to Ned*s Comer. 
Between these points there are several depdts, where stores and 
clothing can be obtained by those in need of them. The names of 
the stations are :~Coranderrk, Framlingham, Lake Condah, Lake 
Wellington, Lake Tyers, Lake Hindmarsh. The number of ab- 
origines residing on these stations is 421. During 1889, there were 
8 marriages, 28 births, and 19 deaths. The dep6ts from which assist- 
ance is given to aborigines not resident on the station are situated 
at Melbourne, Swan Hill, Apsley, Gasterton, Camperdown, Eohuca, 
Wangaratta, Colac, Beaufort, Koondrook, and at Warracknabeal. 

At Coranderrk hops are largely cultivated, and good crops of 
potatoes and hay obtained, the average number of residents being 
84 ; comprising 26 men, 20 women, 20 boys, and 18 g^ls. These 
reside in neat cottages, having well-kept flower gardens in front and 
vegetable gardens nt the back, the women giving considerable atten- 
tion to their domestic duties. There are 11 half-castes earning 
their living away from the station. Belonging to the station are 
97 cows, 66 heifers, 62 steers, 20 calves, 8 working buUooks, 8 
Hereford bulls, and 12 horses. The residents employ their spare 
time in making and selling baskets, the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the purchase of clothing and fnmitiire. At Framling- 
ham, the average number of aborigines is 96, the men being 
employed chiefly in clearing land and sheep-farming, in both of 
which occupations they are very successful. At Lake Condah 
the average number of residents is 84 ; at Lake Wellington, 62 ; 
Lake Tyers, 70 ; and Lake Hindmarsh, between 40 and 60. These 
returns do not include half-^stes, the Victorian Oovemment having 
discontinued, at the end of 1889, the L<»ue of rations to them, with 
a view to inculcating habits of self-reliance and inducing them to 
become merged in the general population. On all the stations live- 
stock are kept, and agricultura? and pastoral occupations carried on 
with success, showing that, und.'^r certain conditions, the aborigines 
are capable of being raised above their nomadic and wild life. The 
total amount expended during I860 in connection with the main- 
tenance of the various stations and dep6ts was £10,868 16«. 6J., of 
which the sum of £5,128 Qs. id. was |>aid for clothing, provisions, ftc. 
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In 1861 the census return of the Colony gave 780 as the number 
of the aboriginal population. The whole of the aborigines of 
Victoria may now be considered as semi-dvilised. Most of the 
workers on the different stations are tolerably skilful laboTirers, and 
the children receive a good education. 

Wbbtbrm Australia. 

Many of the natives of this large Colony are still in a state of 
savagery, and, in the unsettled interior, almost unfamiliar with the 
aspect of a white man. Western Australia, although possessing a 
native population of which a large proportion is unreclaimed in any 
way, has on her shores an industry that affords a congenial employ- 
ment for many of her dusky sons. The pearl fishery of the north- 
west is mostly worked by means of native divers. These men are 
engaged for an allotted period under the " Masters and Servants* 
Act," are well cared for, and prove valuable servants. This may 
be said to be the only local industry in Australia largely carried out 
by aboriginal labour, their most general employment being that of 
station hands, and mostly then as adjuncts, although there have 
been some cases where attempts have been made to work stations 
with them unaided. The pearling-boats of the Queensland coast 
are manned by Malay divers. The native of the north-west coast 
of Western Australia, however, has found his sphere in pearl-diving, 
and 18 regarded, in not a few places, as a useful member of the 
community. 

Sir George Orey, who interested himself greatly in the manners 
and customs of these natives, claims for them a higher degree of 
capability of expression in their language than has been found 
amongst the eastern tribes. Some of his translations of their songs 
and speeches are full of rude pathos. 

The relief party which went out in search of the men who com- 
posed the second unfortunate expedition of Orey were accompanied 
by a native who, according to Sir George, gave a description of their 
proceedings, of which the following is ^ short extract : — 

^* 8th day. — Away, away ; along our tracks away, along our tracks 
away, through a forest away, through A forest away ; we see water — 
the water of Goomarrup. Along th(6 river we go; then away, away, 
away, through a forest away ; a short distance through a forest we 
go. Then along another river away, away ; we cross the river ; 
away, a short distance away. At Neergammy we sleepi raising 
hate." 
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The Bev. J. B. Oribble, late of Warangesda Mission, in New 
South Wales, proceeded to the Oascoyno Biver in 1884, and 
attempted to organise a mission station in that district, but the 
results were not enoouraging, and the work had to be abandoned. 

Previous to 1886 there was no special legislation for the Western 
Australian aborigines, but in that year an ** Aborigines' Protection 
Act " was passed, under the provisions of which an Aborigines* 
Protection Board was established in Perth, on 6th January, 
1887, and Protectors of Aborigines appointed in the different 
magisterial districts of the Ckdony. One of the duties of these Pro- 
tectors is to report to the Board, from time to time, as to the wants 
and treatment of the aborigines in their respective districts. Persons 
have also been appointed, where necessary, to witness native 
agreements, a form of indenture for their use being specially pre* 
pared by the Board. 

Some interesting hots are given in the reports furnished to the 
Board. In the unsettled portions of the West Kimberley district, 
the great bulk of the natives remain in their wild condition, living 
in a state of nudity, and not constructing any means of protection 
from the weather. Polygamy is practised, the old men mono- 
polising all the young women, and the young men not being allowed 
to marry until grey hws begin to appear upon their heads. In the 
more remote portions of the Geraldton district, whenever a native 
dies, a native belonging to a neighbouring tribe is killed. This is a 
tribal custom, and is believed in even by natives who have been 
brought up among white people. The natives tattoo themselves on 
various parts of the body, principally the breast. They have no 
marriage ceremony. Usually a girl is promised during infancy to 
some native, and claimed at Uie age of thirteen. In the Plantagenet 
district^ in the south*westem portion of the Colony, there is a class 
of natives who are regarded with contempt by those residing on the 
eoast. They are supposed to be the most depraved of all the 
Australian aborigines, their food consisting of small animals, 
iguanas, snakes, and grubs of various kinds. They wear no 
dothing, and, like many other native tribes, they practise the rites 
of ciroumcision. 

Id consequence of large portions of the (Tolony remaining unex* 
plored or unsettled, no estimate can be formed of the number of 
aborigines in a wild state, but those residing in the settled districts 
are supposed to number between 7,000 and 8,000. In the Boe* 
bourne disttiot there are over 2,200 natives employed under '* service 
agreement*,** principally as pcsd^divers. In the Carnarvon district 
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many of the natives died, daring 1888, from an attack of influenza, 
accompanied or followed by bronchitis. So far as can be ascertained, 
the number of aborigines in the settled districts has a tendency to 
decline. The Board was desirous of establishing houses of refuge 
for the natives, but it was found that if such places were built the 
aborigines would not live in them. Accordingly it was decided to 
treat the natives with every possible kindness, and to allow them to 
live according to their own ideas and tribal customs. 

Such is the present condition of the Australian aborigines. The 
Australian Governments are acting in a generous spirit towards 
them, but even the kindness and care with which their interests 
have become guarded, fail in arresting the progress of their decay 
as a race ; and although the day of extinction may be postponed, a 
few generations hence will behold the native races of Australia 
included among the peoples of the past. 



DiSCUSSIOK. 

The Chaikmak : In Mr. Greville's short but very suggestive paper 
there are touched upon many problems of extreme interest to us all. 
I am glad to see present many who are closely connected with 
Australia and must have been personally acquainted with some of 
these aboriginal tribes, and among them is a distinguished gentle- 
man who recently held the office of Attorney-General of Victoria, 
whom I will ask to open the discussion. 

Mr. H. J. Wkixon, Q.C. : It would perhaps have been better 
had the discussion been opened by someone who possesses a more 
si)ociaI knowledge of this particular subject, but I may be allowed 
to say a word or two on what Sir Frederick Young has justly 
described us a very suggestive paper. At the outset, let me just 
refer to the interesting question which occurs in connection >vith 
this paper : — namely, what sort of population or peoples are destined 
to take the place of the aborigines who in these new lands are 
melting away before the advance of civilisation. This is a serious 
question for us all — ^serious for the Colonists as well as for you who 
are at the centre of the Empire. So for as the European race 
is concerned, they of course are always welcome, and the country, 
though possessing in parts a hot climate, possesses also a M^t 
temperate region well adapted for them to settle in. The difficulty 
occurs when an inferior race, who yet have a civilisation of their 
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own, present iliemselves. There are, for example, the Chmese, 
400,000,000 of whom are within easy reach of Australia, while in the 
whole of Australia there are only 4,000,000 Europeans. The Chinese 
have a civilisation, and no mean civilisation, of their own, but all 
histoiy shows that two different civilisations cannot exist in the 
same land. If, therefore, they were to come to AustraUa in any 
great numbers, the question would be whether the European 
civilisation should survive there, and I think the fear of that is at the 
root of the diainolinatiou which all the provinces evince towards the 
Chinese immigration. In Australia the very reverseobtains of what we 
see here. There, there are vast tracts of country and no population, 
while here youhavea limited territory and a crowded population. The 
aboriginal race is decaying — decaying in obedience to the law of nature 
by which the inferior inevitably makes place for the better. I cannot 
say it is a matter of regret, because it is evidently the design of Pro- 
vidence tliat the best possible use should be made of the world in 
which we live, and no one can pretend that the poor aborigines made 
good use, or any use, of the country they possessed. Even in 
New Zealand, where they have a fine native race, they have no 
civilisation that is able to cox)e with ours, and they are melting 
aw*ay. That, in the early days, much wrong was done to these 
poor aborigines I cannot doubt. I cannot doubt that in outlying 
parts cruelty and wrong was often perpetrated by individual setUers, 
but, as the paper justly says, the communities themselves, as repre* 
sented by their governments, have always sought to do justice and 
to provide fully for these poor creatures. I can certainly say that 
for my own Colony of Victoria. There the race is nearly extin- 
guished, but for many years the most ample provision has been 
made for all the aborigines in the Colony, and in the paper an 
aeourate account is given of tlie efforts made for their preservation. 
Low and degraded as they are in the scale of the human fiunily, 
they possess (as I can testify from personal knowledge at some of 
our black stations) a decided adaptability, like Uie negro, to the 
religions sentiment. They delight in singing hymns — the roughest 
and rudest of them, and they sing them with considerable effect. 
I do not say they have any intelligent ideas on the subject, but they 
certainly have tliat touch of the divine spark common to the human 
race — high or low, white or black — of having the religious feeling. 
They are dying out in Victoria — they will soon be gone, but I do 
not think the Government of Victoria can be reproached for any 
want of care or consideration, and I can say the same of all the 
other govemmfoits of Australia. The bhick man disappears before 
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tiie white man, but I do not think the white men collectively as 
represented by the governments of the different provinces have dealt 
with them hardly or done them wrong. Turning to another point 
in the paper, the habitations of the blacks at Gooper^s Creek, I 
think, Bxe mentioned as being of exceptional strength and stability. 
The common idea is that their houses are Uttle bark sheds, but I 
have been told by early settlers in Victoria that that is quite a 
mistake— that originally they had good, substantial houses, and 
indeed there seems to be reason in that, for although we have not 
the severe winters you have, yet along the southern coasts, where a 
great number of these aborigines dwell, the winter is a pretty cold 
one, and I do not see how they could live in the mere bark huts of 
which we have heard. The matter certainly seems to call for some 
explanation ; and the explanation I have heard given by an early 
settler is that when the white man came with herds of cattle 
the cattle went grazing about and injured the huts of the blacks 
going into them from the cold. The aborigines then gave up 
building good huts. I will only say, in conclusion, that whatever 
race we are going to have in Australia, I hope that race will 
be found to maintain a European, and above all a British, civil* 
isation. 

Mr. Jambs Bonwick : I would echo the sentiment already ex- 
pressed that Mr. QreviUe has contributed an admirable paper. I 
wish something had been said about the intelligence of the abori- 
gines. We only see them in their decay. Travellers who saw the 
native in former times found him a better character, and even with 
the little knowledge they had of him in his own home they saw 
enough to reverence the good that was in him and to admire his 
intelligence. I don't know whether you are aware that among the 
tribes there was a knowledge of mysticism that would rather 
astonish some of our spiritualists. They were admirable mesmerists 
and thought-readers; they were acquainted with the power of 
hypnotism, and of killing and restoring almost to life again. That 
power might be confined to a few, no doubt. As one said, who had 
the power and lost it : '* Shall I tell you how it was ? I went down 
to the township and got well drunk, and I have never been able to 
do it since." Some will be a little astonished at the story told in 
this paper of so many of the half-castes. I think that was a reve- 
lation to some of us. We older Australians were not so much 
blessed with the sight of children, whether native or half-caste. 
These half-castes were put out of the way. They were a disgrace 
to the tribe— rather a nuisance, and they disappeared. Once, going 
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through the buBh, I dropped on a tribe and saw among tliem a 
dear little child, a half-oaste, and I went up to him with a smile. 
A black feUow — a handsome young fellow with a magnificent beard 
— held him up and said : '* You see him in me piccaninny ; will you 
give me sixpence ? *' Nothing was said about the women, but the 
wives, as elsewhere, are the property of the husband, only they 
never are so much their property as to lose their names and take 
the names of their masters. That is reserved for more civilised 
people. One of the fellows near my house had had a little liquor 
and began hammering away at the head of his wife. A lady friend 
rushed out of my house to interfere. The woman at once stopped 
crying and said : *' No, no, no ; very good in him ; he is my bus- 
Uoid.** I should like to have heard a Uttle more about the missions 
among these poor people. Veteran AustraUans are well acquainted 
with the efforts made by the Government and by individuals to 
raise these people. Most successful efforts have been made by the 
Moravians, and by that magnificent man. Bishop Salvado, of the 
Spanish Mission in Western Australia. One thing to which I 
would like to refer is the origin of the people. Look at the map. 
The peoples round about are of different races. Do you, in Australia, 
find a homogeneous native race ? Certainly not. The writer of 
the paper has got hold of the truth. They are of different races — 
aome almost African ; some on the eastern side ahnost Polynesian ; 
on the northern side, another race. You find the remains of the 
Negrillos, one of the most ancient peoples in the world. Observe, 
also, the botanical differences. On the western side you find 
African types of flora ; on the eastern, Polynesian types, and on 
the northern Indian types. You ask, *' How is it these people are 
savages ? *' Wherever you go in Australia you will find only stone 
weapons. The explanation is that the Australians were left isolated 
and without contact with superior peoples for who can say how 
long ? In this matter, 5,000 years or 10,000 years are as nothing. 
When these peoples came over from distant regions, India or else- 
where, the lands, no doubt, were connected. Geological changes 
have broken down the bridges of former connection, and left in 
Australia a collection of people of various races, now more or less 
mixed in die lapse of ages. 

Mr. H. B. Fox Bourne : I feel somewhat hke a fish out of water, 
bat I am not in a mood to say anything jocular on this subject, nor 
am I going to call in question the account which Mr. Greville, in 
his interesting and instructive p^^, gives of the efforts of the 
Auiinilian Governments to j^vent the aborigines dying out too 
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rapidlj. I Tentoie to ask why thqr should be allowed to die oat? Itis 
quite true that doring the last fifty or sixty years, iriien Emopeans 
have ooine in eontaet with them, they have been dying out in laige 
numbers. The governments seem now — at least within the last 
few years — to have recognised the responsibility and the duty of 
preventingt if possiblst these mifortimate people — remnantsof afitf-off 
state of civilisation — from dying oat. The lectarer mentioned that 
at Point McLeay the aboriginal births daring the last three years 
were 80 against 19 deaths. I imagine that there the natives are 
well and kindly dealt with, and if the natives throagboot Aastralia 
were similarly treated, there is no reason why they shoald not — ^I 
don't say increase, bat at any rate remain pretty maeh as they are. 
Barely no one can say there is not room for them for many genera* 
turns, even shoald they doable as rapidly as the popalation of Enghind 
does. Mr. Wrixon fears that as there is so much waste land the 
Chinese will go and settle there. I have no doabt the Chinese will 
go there bat sorely it is worth while to allow these few natives to 
remain'in this hoge continent. I ventare to think they might very 
well be kindly dealt with as they are in Victoria, and for the most 
part in New South Wales, and as the effort is on the part of the 
Soath Aastralian and the West Aastrahan Governments. I am qaite 
willing to believe of the Qaeensland Government that their intention 
is good. In the Soath the natives have been very much driven oat, 
partly becaase they are a feebler race than those whom yon find in the 
northern half, partly because of the European settlements established 
there, and until quite recent times the custom was to kill or drive 
them out. In the north and centre of the continent there still remain 
no one knows how many — ^they are few compared with the area, and 
surely there is plenty of room without interfering with them. Quite 
recently some of the Colonies have established he wholesome sjrstem 
that prevails in Canada — the system of Reserves, allowing ample 
space in which the natives may live and thrive if they can. Beco^is- 
ing all the good efforts of the New South Wales Government, I see 
that the reserves comprise an area of 28,000 acres and about 6,000 
natives, making 150 natives to the square mile, while of the white 
population there are four to the square mile. Becognising, I say 
the philanthropy and the generous efforts of the New South Wales 
Government, I think they might have allowed larger reserves in 
which these natives might live and carry on their occupations, 
humble, mean, coarse, degraded as they may be. I could name 
half a dozen very valuable agencies at work or improving the con- 
dition of these people and enabling them to live happily according 
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to their lights. In Western Australia I am glad to find that partly. 
I believe, through the efforts of the late Qovemor, there are in the 
new Constitution Act very valuable provisions for the protection of 
the natives — ^provisions more thorough than exist in other Colonies, 
bat yet we find there is a very large amount of cruelty practised— a 
very large amount of injustice done to the natives, not because 
Western Australia has not ample room for the natives, but because 
the Englishman— a thoroughly good fellow at home— as soon as he 
gets among barbarous people thinks he is at liberty to treat them as 
he likes. ('* No.**) Last year there was a case where a philanthropic 
magistrate punished a policeman for shooting two natives under 
the suspicion they had stolen one or two sheep. For that the 
magistrate suspended him. (*' Where ? *') This was in West Kim- 
berley. A great uproar was made, and the Qovemor, Sir Napier 
Broome, excellent man as he is, reprimanded the magistrate for 
having attempted to punish the policeman for his zeal ; and not 
only that, but he made some statement at a public meeting the gist 
of which was that the residents in those out-stations were justified 
in using fire-arms to attack any of the natives who happened to 
steal sheep, or whom they suspected of stealing their sheep. I have 
no doubt the time will come when there will be none but white 
people, and when English notions of property will be recognised, 
but at present these natives do not understand the law of property 
as we do. They have a foolish notion that the place belongs to 
them, and if they find sheep about they will take them. I do not 
say we should not teach them better, but surely a good deal of con- 
sideration should be shown, and we should not allow settlers to 
take the law ipto their own hands and shoot down any natives 
whom they suspect of intending to steal sheep. But, as I am in- 
formed, a very much worse state of things goes on in Queensland. 
I do not blame the Government, except that I think they might be 
more energetic. It is almost inevitable that where you find 
Englishmen hr away, surrounded by natives, there is a tendency, 
which I suppose all human beings have, to tyrannise, and you get 
an immense amount of killing, some with powder and shot, but 
much more by the pernicious influences these European settlers are 
allowed to exert. (*'No.** " A great mistake.**) 

ilr. Leoxabo Welstead (Northern Territory of South Australia) : 
These things are not substantiated in any way at all. 

The Chaibman : I am glad you will be able to contradict these 
statements afterwards, so far as yon know them. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of the Boyal Colonial Institute that we can hear both sides. 
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Mr. William Sandoveb, junr. : As a Western Australian I oan 
contradict these statements. 

Mr. Fox BouBNE said he did not wish to occupy more time, 
and resumed his seat. 

Sir Saul Samuel, E.G.M.G., G.B. : When I entered the room 
this evening I had no idea of addressing you, as I am not in a state 
of health which permits me to speak at any length upon this ques- 
tion, in which I take a deep interest. Mr. Wrixon in the course of 
his interesting speech has referred to the habitations occupied by 
the aborigines of Australia. Now it was my lot to have had a con- 
siderable experience in connection with the native tribes of Australia. 
From 1841 to 1852 I resided in the district of Wellington, New 
South Wales, about 800 miles to the west of Sydney, and there I 
saw a great deal of the aborigines, and I saw something also of 
ihem to the north of Sydney, and I do not recollect that they occu- 
pied anything deserving the name or even approaching to the 
character of a house. A few sheets of bark stripped from large 
trees, supported by a stick to protect them from the weather, was the 
only thing I ever saw which could be called a shelter. Mr. Wrixon 
has stated that they must have had something in the character of a 
house, in order to keep themselves warm in Uie very cold weather. 
My experience is that, beyond the opossum rug which they invari- 
ably had, they used only small fires, not adopting the European 
custom of large ones when they were encamping ; and when moving 
about in the night they always carried with them some lighted bark 
or sticks, not only to keep themselves warm but to keep away evil 
spirits ; and although in some parts of Australia the aborigines may 
have had a better sort of habitation than I have mentioned, I do 
not think it could have been anything worthy of the name of a 
house. When I went into the bush in the year 1841 there was a 
great deal of trouble with the blacks, who were continually making 
inroads on the stations and taking away rations from the men, 
slaughtering sheep and cattle on the runs, and occasionally spearing 
the white men. The white men retaliated, making Uttle allowance 
for the ignorance of the poor blacks, which no doubt resulted in 
great outrages at the time ; but in every case where it could be shown 
that the white men were the aggressors they were punished with 
the utmost severity that the law would allow, and there are instances 
upon record where numbers of white men have suffered the penalty 
of death fior the murder of blacks. The Australian aborigines have 
been spoken of as an inferior and degraded race. They certainly 
were not equal to many aboriginal races, but it is not correct to say 
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iluit ibey wanted intelligence. I found them intelligent, and, where 
they were kindly treated, aflfectionate and faithful. I have known 
ihem to attend a white man for days when he was sick, and to supply 
him with food ; and, in one instance within my knowledge, show 
f^reat grief and shed tears when ho died. It is a Ubel to say that 
the Australian Governments did not do all within their power for 
the protection of the aborigines. Of course, in the early days of the 
Colony before they became accustomed to tlie white people it was 
not possible to do much ; but even so far back as the year 1814 the 
Government created reserves for the aborigines near Sydney, and 
before the time stated by Mr. Greville there were missionary estab* 
lishments in New South Wales. I recollect well an establishment 
at Wellington, which was presided over by the Bev. Mr. Gunther 
and subsequently by the Bev. Mr. Watson, but they did not do much 
good, for in spite of all their efforts and kindness they failed either to 
teaoh the blacks religion or mdnce them to work. Although they re- 
mained for a considerable time with the missionary establishment, 
they soon got tired of the life and returned to their tribes, prefer- 
ring the independent life which they had been accustomed to in their 
youth, to the home of the white man. There is one instance well 
known where an aboriginal was brought from Sydney to England, and 
was shown all the sights of London, and witnessed all that, to us, 
are the blessings of civilisation, and it was thought by those who 
brought him here that he had become perfectly civilised, was a 
good Christian, and that he would return to New South Wales 
(then all Australia) and be of service in persuading the aborigines 
of the tribe to which he belonged to leave their savage ways and 
liavo recourse to those of the white man, instead of which he threw 
all his dothcs off, abandoned all his finery, and returned to his 
tribe to follow the savage life he led before he left them. I have 
known many instances of very remarkable intelligence. Their 
aptitude for copying and mimicking was very great. Some years 
since an Australian aboriginal was brought to England by a squatter 
from Queensland. He took him into the city on a very busy day 
when there were a large number of people passing to and from the 
Exchange and banks, and while waiting to cross the street he 
said : *' Jaeky, what do you think of this place ? *' The black 
replied, with an exclamation of surprise : " Why, master, it*8 like 
an ant-bed." Now, anyone who has seen the busy ants in Australia 
going in myriads to and from their work wiU realise what an apt 
simile this was. Then, again, I recollect while I am speaking 
another incident which, if not exactly an evidence of intelligence, 
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does at least show that they were observant. One day a black 
fellow, who was an especial favourite with the white men as well 
as with his own people, died, to the great regret of everyone on 
the station. Shortly after his death several of the blacks came to 
me— they said : " Tamuel *' (for they could not pronounce the 
«( g »^ u y^^ Yeni black fellow wheelbarrow.*' I said, '* What do 
you want a wheelbarrow for? " and they replied that they wanted 
to wheel poor Jacky away and bury him. I said, *' Why do you 
not carry him as you always do ?'' They replied, '* White fellow 
bury their people in big wheelbarrow, and they wanted to do the 
same in little wheelbarrow." I lent them the barrow, and poor 
Jacky was wheeled to the grave, his black Mends following, and 
some white men too, myself amongst the number — not the worst 
friend, I believe, he had — ^and this was the way these people desired 
to do honour after death to one whom they had really loved. I 
must mention that when we were approaching his last resting-placo 
the blacks asked the white men to retire, evidently not wishing that 
we should be present at their mystic funeral rites. When I after- 
wards visited the place where he was buried, I found a huge mound 
raised, and the ground around carved, as well as the trees, with 
some strange hieroglyphics. I could give other instances which 
would be interesting to show their intelligence and some of their 
good qualities, did time permit. Their race has now become nearly 
extinct in the settled portion of the Austrah'an Colonies, not so 
much by ill-usage by the whites, as by the fact that they took to 
the vices of the white man, which, with drink, has led to their 
extinction. 

Mr. J. Hennikeb Heatok, M.P. : Something has been said about 
the neglect of Colonial Governments, but in the year 1815 there was 
im Aborigines Protection Society in Australia, and every year since 
then the New South Wales Governments — ^particularly those with 
which Sir Saul Samuel and Sir John Robertson were connected — 
have passed regulations of a protective character. It is well known 
that Sir John Robertson when Prime Minister laid down the formula 
to be observed in regard to the aborigines. He said, ** It is perfectly 
useless to attempt to civilise them according to European ideas.'* 
What is the use of clothing them in the European fashion ? The 
aborigines threw off the clothes, and they contracted consumption 
and other diseases and rapidly died. I have always held the views 
laid down by Sir John Bobertson — that is, to protect the aborigines, 
not by giving them the hard work of Europeans and giving them 
rum, but by allowing them the freedom to which they were aocus* 
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tomed. I can bear out what Sir 8aul Samuel has said as to the 
inielligenoe and iaithfnlneiw of these people. A very intelligent 
clergyman who came to Queensland resolved to teach them a higher 
Christianity. He said. '* We will have no more gifts — ^no more 
blankets* run, and tobacco.*' Emg Billy, with a brass plate 
annomioing his dignity, approached the clergyman and said, ** No 
more blankets?" The clergyman said, *'No.** ''No more baccy?*' 
•• No." •• No more rum ? " " No." *• Then," said King Billy, 
drawing himself up to his full height and looking scornfully at the 
clergyman, '' all right, good day ; no more Alleluias." Another 
anecdote I may mention. Mrs. D'Archy, the first white lady of 
the Lower Murrumbidgee River, had a diificulty in finding a black 
woman to help her, but at last she saw one on the top of a great 
i;um tree and succeeded in getting her to come and stay with her. 
The first present Mrs. D'Archy made to the woman was a Manchester 
pink cotton dress, bstened behind with hooks and eyes. The first 
thing the black servant did was to dive into the river with it on, 
and march off to the tribe. On the following day she reappeared, 
and, to Mrs. D'Arohy's horror, she was accompanied by her 
sister, with whom — anticipating the principles of Mr. Henry Oeorge 
— she had divided the garment, herself wearing the body while her 
sister had on the skirt only. I deeply regret to refer to the wrongs 
of the aborigines, but they arose unfortunately through their not 
understanding the customs and laws of Europeans. 

Dr. J. G. Gabson : Though I have never visited our Australian 
Colonies, I have taken much interest in the anthropology of their 
aborigines, and it is on this subject I would like to make a few 
remarks to-night. The first question which presents itself to the 
anthropologist to solve is, whether this vast territory is peopled by 
aborigines of one race, or, like Europe, includes several races. The 
general impression among anthropologists is, that in Australia we 
have to deal with a single race, but that on different parts of the 
coast there is some admixture with the races of neighbouring 
islands which causes certain variety in the physical characters of 
the inhabitants of these places. Some anthropologists, however, 
believe that they have evidence of a second distinct race in some 
parts of South Australia, more or less allied in character to the 
now extinct inhabitants of Tasmania. Another important problem 
to be determined is, whether the aborigines of Australia are in- 
digenous, or have they at some period of the world's history 
migrated there, displadng or amalgamating with former inhabi- 
tants, and finally, by long isolation have developed the homo- 
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geneons character which they are now found to possess^ The 
solution of these intricate questions regarding the origin of the 
Australians and their relation to the surrounding races can only 
be accomplished by careful and comparative study, both of the 
physical anthropology and the ethnology of the aborigines of all 
parts of Australia. Many competent observers have given us very 
accurate accounts of the manners, customs, and habits of the 
natives of several parts of Australia, though much still remains 
to be done. In physical anthropology the same amount of data 
for investigating successfidly the questions indicated do not exist. 
The data we want are exact individual descriptions and measure* 
ments of several series of natives, and complete skeletons firom 
every part of Australia — generalisations regarding the characters of 
the living, such, for example, as statements that the stature of the 
Australian averages from 6 ft. 6 to 7 inches, are scientifically of 
little use. Directions for making such observations as are required 
may be found in a small work entitled " Anthropological Notes and 
Queries.'* The number of complete skeletons we possess of Aus- 
tralian natives is very small. In the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, which contains the largest human osteological 
collection in this country, there are only about eight adult 
skeletons from the whole of Australia, and by no means a collection 
of skulls. The Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
contains still fewer specimens, instead of possessing a collection 
adequate to its position as the National Museum of Natural History. 
I am not aware that any of the Australian Colonies are taking 
steps to procure collections of skeletons to illustrate the osteology 
of their native inhabitants. As the extinction of the Australian 
aborigines seems to be only a question of comparatively few 
years, it is most urgent that Colonists and others who have the 
opportunity should hasten themselves to obtain observations on 
their physical characters as well as specimens of thefr osteology. 
We have already lost for ever some of the native races of Austra- 
lasia before their physical anthropology and ethnology were satis- 
factorily studied ; as an example, I may mention the Tasmanians. 
The history of the disappearance of this most interesting race should 
be a lesson to us to secure, before a similar iate overtakes the 
aborigines of Australia, a suflScient amount of information regarding 
iihem as wiU enable us to study completely their anthropology. I 
think you will agree with me as regards their skeletons, it is much 
better that these should be preserved in our museums for study, than 
that they should be allowed to waste away in the ground. 
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Mr. GiLBEUT Pabkeb : It is quite unneoessaty for me to speak in 
coiniiieiidation of this paper. It has distingaished approval At 
the same time there are some things which may he said even by a 
homblo citizen of the £mpire like myself. The first is that I have 
heard this paper with pleasure and profit There are two ways of 
looking at every question. There is that which comes from the 
accumulation of information* and that which conies from the accu- 
mulation of impression. It is the habit of some people to base their 
opinions entirely upon information, and of some to base them entirely 
on impression. It seems to me there is a questioning middle ground, 
and that is, where the information is sound to accept it, and then to 
come to conclusions from such light as impressions and personal 
observation give to the matter. I think Mr. Crreville has laid the 
proper foundation for the discussion of the subject. He has given 
information apart from personal opinion. No sentiment has entered 
into his discussion of the question ; it is widely suggestive. That is 
just what we want. It seems to me the most important matter 
connected with this paper is the care and treatment of the Australian 
aboriginalB by Australian governments. Whether the discussion 
on the paper has been entirely on a proper basis it is not for me to 
say, but I will say of certain impressions which have been stated 
that they are wrong-Hsmelly wrong. The reputation of the Anglo- 
Saicm race is at stake in regard to the native races — ^never so much 
as at this moment. I think if we read history aright we find that 
the An^o-Baxon race has been, at least, not more cruel than any 
other race ; personally I should say it has been less cruel. Public 
opinion has trusted itself too much at times to the mild, but occa- 
sionally fatuous, guidance of Exeter Hall. If we take the United 
States, we find that the greatest difliculty in the world was to biiug 
to justice the bloodthirsty Indians. In Canada everything was done 
that was possible for a government to do to induce the Indians 
lo go into industrial employment as a civilised race, but the 
Indian? prefe r red their blankets and such rum as they could get, 
and to trust to the beneficence of the government. If anyone 
would wish to see what happened in Australia, let him read 
>Ir8. Dominic Daly's book on ** Pioneering, Digging, and Squatting 
tn the Northern Territory of South AustraUa." He will there 
find as complete and artistic an epitome of murders of Colonists by 
natives as could be imagined. It was imposaiblcy in the early and 
roo^'^and-ready forms of civilisation, to bring to justice marauding 
tribes, some of which were like jaguars crushing their prey, and 
rvialiatiun was often, and I thiuk properly, sudden and complete. 
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In the early days there is always more or less ix^ostioe done. It is 
impossible it shonld be otherwise. And as for the vices, is it not 
clear that they come and are disseminated not alone from the 
cmelty of the Anglo-Saxon or other European, bat from the lack of 
the power in the native race, through hereditary influence, to with- 
stand that which the Anglo-Saxon, by long centuries of endurance, 
has been able to endure ? The Anglo-Saxon can stand his rum, 
the native cannot. It is the power of resistance that preserves the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the lack of it that destroys the native* I think, 
if we look at the question feurly, and try to estimate it properly and 
on broad grounds, we shall find, surveying the whole field, that 
while there has been individual wrong and cruelty towards natives 
in Australia, there has been a genuine and hearty co-operation of 
the Colonial Governments to advance the interests and preserve the 
existence of a dying race. I believe firmly, from records as from 
experience, that the Anglo-Saxon race,whether in Australia, or Africa, 
or elsewhere, is doing as much as any race has ever done to preserve, 
where they can, the native races, and prevent them sinking into a 
condition which perhaps is inevitable, but which everyone, Anglo- 
Saxon or otherwise, must deplore. 

The Hon. Henbt S. Littleton endorsed what had fiiUen 
from Sir Saul Samuel, and told several anecdotes to show that the 
Australian aborigines were capable of some of the higher mental 
attributes common to civilised races, such as an appreciation of 
the beauties of scenery and colour, a capacity for romantic attach- 
ments, &c., while he admitted that they did not seem capable of 
receiving the truths of religion as understood by Western civilisa- 
tion ; and he could not deny the enormous gulf that now lay between 
the Australian black and the white man. He then referred to 
customs, identical with those found among the Jews, which existed 
in the tribes inhabiting the great central watercourses of Australia, 
but did not obtain among those on the Eastern slopes of the great 
dividing range ; and suggested that a careful examination of the locali* 
ties of these practices, together with a study of the different dialects, 
might throw a light on the tide of the first migration of humanity on 
to the continent of Australia. He suggested that the assistance of 
the Australian Governments might be asked to distribute all over 
Australia, among squatters, magistrates, clergymen, doctors, and the 
police, a series of questions on the suliject of the aborigines, which, 
when filled up, could be returned to the Ethnological Society, and 
would doubtless, when collected, afford much useful and novel infor- 
mation. He then referred to the one custom which is common over 
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ft large portion at least of the oontineut, as he could testify from 
personal experience, and this custom consists in naming every child 
after one of four names, which names are not hereditary* but are 
used in some sequence which the speaker was not able to explain, 
but which was well understood by the aborigines. This was the only 
custom coming under his observation which proclaimed that they aU 
sprang from one common stock, and must not be confused with the 
totem system among other races. The only place in which, as &r 
as we Imow, this custom obtained was in New Britain, where the 
Bev. G. Brown, a missionary there, records identically the same 
custom. From this it would seem that the nature of the two coun- 
tries must have had a common origin. Further enquiries on this 
head among the aborigines in India and Ceylon, as well as the 
Malay Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago, would be satis* 
factory. 

Dr. John Bae, F.B.S. : I should not have ventured to stand on 
this platform to-night but for some remarks made by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker on the subject of the Indians of North America. Having 
passed twenty years of my life as an officer of the Hudson's Bay 
Company among the Indians, I may claim to know something about 
this matter. Instead of being difficult to manage, we found the natives 
there not at all troublesome and easily managed. The good Indians 
are so predominant and so friendly, that if any bad members of 
their tribe injured one of the Company's people they would hunt him 
up or help us to do so. Five, six, or a dozen men might find 
themselves placed in the midst of hundreds of these people, but by 
kind yet firm treatment, by never telling lies, and by the exclusion 
of spirits, we were able to keep them under perfect control. We did 
not allow a drop of rum or whisky or spirit of any kind in all the 
vast territory of British North America under the Company's rule. I 
must tell you that wo, as officers, had a small allowance of very 
admirable Madeira —a few dozens, and a little brandy — but what did 
we do ? We gave up this allowance willingly, not because we were 
total abstainers, but in order that the Indians would not be able to 
say we took ourselves what we would not give to them. Our men 
came from different parts— I am an Orkney man myself, though a 
small specimen of one — but coming from different parts we were all 
impressed with the advantages of total abstinence in a cold country ; 
and on five expeditions to the Arctic, where I could have taken as 
much spirits as I wanted, I never took a drop with me except as 
medicine in the medicine chest. The total quantity was three botties 
of brandy and throe of port wine. Two of the botties of brandy 
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were used on Christmas and New Year's Day among twelve persons, 
and the port wine was taken back to York Factory. I am afraid a good 
many men would not have done that. I lived there wholly without 
strong drink, and did not feel the want of it. What do the 
Americans do? In Dakota and Minnesota, where the troubles 
are at present, the citizens of the United States are prohibited 
from giving or selling spirits to the Indians, but plenty of the worst 
kind of whisky was brought in and concealed in the woods by the con- 
nivance of the Indian Commissioner, and when the Indians were 
paid the dollars which formed part of their annuities, every cent of it 
was spent on this beastly stuff, and the Indians became so intoxicated 
tliat the payments had to be stopped for several days until they got 
sober again, all the dollars coming back into the hands of the 
Commissioner and his allies. Let me mention another incident. 
When Canada took over the government of the Company's territoiy, 
several distinguished men came from Ottawa with great pomp to 
make treaties with the Indians. The chiefs asked '* Who are you ? 
You will perhaps tell us lies. Get some of our old friends horn 
the Company with you ; we will believe them being our friends." 
They did get two of our chief fisu^tors, who told the Indians all was 
right, and the treaties were at once made. When the Commissioner 
goes out to make the Indian payments, some of those fine fellows, 
the mounted police, go with them, not to protect the Commissioner^ 
but to keep away the fellows with the fire water, who, when caught, 
have all their property confiscated. The same system is carried 
out now by the Canadian Oovenmient that was carried out half a 
century ago by the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Mr. IIenby CAVi: (Fiji) : I am afraid I am hardly in my 
proper place in speaking about the aborigines of Australia, for 
although twenty years have passed since I first went there I did not 
actually live there many years. On the other hand, I have lived 
amongst the aborigines of Fiji for most part of the time. I think 
that sometimes injustice is done to the Colonists, and in my opinion 
injustice has been done by one of the speakers to-night. I think 
we are all agreed that the aboriginal native is worthy of special 
care azid protection, but I do not think it is quite fair to the 
Colonists for people in the old country to assume that in the 
Colonies natives are ill-treated, and that only at home do they know 
how they should be treated. The greater portion of the people 
who live in the Australasian Colonies are British, and they have, I 
say, the same feelings of humanity as Englishmen at home. I have 
lived iu a country where vei^ many behevc that injustice has been 
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done to the wliite popnlation by assuming that it is their praotioe 
generally to take advantage of the natives. As has been said, 
" Evil is wrought by want of thought as weU as want of heart.** 
I may mention that the natives of Fiji have agricultural instincts. 
They are in the habit of planting much of the food they require. 
In this trait they differ from the Australian aboriginals, who are 
hunters, and depend on what the ground will give without culti- 
vation. In Fiji great efforts have been made to protect the native 
race. The object is a good one, but I think the means adopted 
have not been altogether judicious. In fact, the native race has not 
increased, while, on the other hand, the policy pursued ostensibly to 
preserve them has resulted to a large extent in the repression and 
emigration of the white population, which is not now more than 
one half what it was four or five years ago. I think I am not out 
of place here in saying that it is wrong to malign the Colonists 
in the way that is sometimes done, on the reckless assumption that 
they are disposed to ill-treat native races ; and I would add that 
Englishmen should be a little more careful before they try to take 
away the characters of their Colonial sons on quite insufficient 
evidence* 

The Chairman : It now becomes my duty, as chairman for the 
evening, to bring the discussion to a dose by proposing a very 
earnest and hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Greville for his instructive 
and valuable paper. I think that if one benefit more than another 
has arisen from this paper it is in having elicited so wise a discus- 
sion of the question brought before us. In opening the debate, 
Mr. Wrixon alluded to that very important ingredient of the question, 
viz., what is to be the future population of Australia^ and in this 
connection he touched on the crucial question of Chinese immigra- 
tion. His remarks, I am sure, must have made a considerable 
impression on the audience. Mr. Bonwick, in a playful way, gave 
us an animated description of the intelligence of the aborigines, and 
Mr. Fox Bourne asked the very pertinent question. Why should they 
die out ? We have had many and very great differences of opinion 
on the subject. He thinks they need not die out, but might be 
preserved. A great number of us think that it is one of the laws 
of Providence that the inferior races must disappear when tlie 
superior races come in contact with them. What, however, 
we are bound to see to, as humanitarians and as Christians, 
is that that extinction, where it does take place, shall be on the 
lines of humanity and compassion towards them, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton entertained us with some interesting anecdotes, showing 
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the fiuthfolness and the intelligenoe of the ahorigines, and he gave 
UB a very favourable impression of them, an impression which Sir 
Saul Samuel had previously expressed. The discussion would not 
have been complete without the valuable contribution to it from the 
eminent scientist, Dr. Garson, on the anthropological part of the 
question. Again, Mr. Gave and Mr. Parker have manfully claimed 
that, even making allowance for the kindly and humanitarian 
feelings that many in this country entertain, we must not do the 
Colonists the injustice of supposing that when they leave the old 
country they leave behind them their humanity, and are disposed to 
treat all natives with whom they come in contact with harshness 
and cruelty. I will only add that not long ago I was in a country 
— South Africa — ^in which there are a great number of aborigines. 
Here they not only are not a diminishing race, but they continue 
to increase. I came in contact with large numbers of them and 
was pleased to see the kindly way in which they are usually treated 
by the Colonists, who frequently appealed to me emphatically to 
refute the notion that they had lost the feelings of humanity and 
kindness that distinguish EngUshmen at home, and declared that 
they have the same feelings in South Africa as we have in Oreat 
Britain. In conclusion, I will read two or three oommcmicationa 
received on the subject of Mr. Oreville's paper. One is from 
Mr. Braddon, the Agent-General for Tasmania, who says : *' I should 
have liked to take part in the discussion to explain how the total 
extinction of the Tasmanian blacks was due in a great measure to 
their treachery, their internecine wars and their incapacity for 
civilisation. There was, doubtless, some cruelty on the part of the 
early European travellers and settlers, provoked by the unfortunate 
blades in tiie first instance and subsequently confirmed as a habit 
by racial feud, but these Tasmanians succumbed as certainly to the 
kindness which would have preserved them, as to the enmity that 
would have slain.'* Another is bom Mr. Busden, an old and well- 
known Colonist of Victoria, who writes to me regarding the boome- 
rang : '* You hardly ever see an allusion in the English Press to the 
boomerang which does not refer to it as a weapon of war which 
returns to the thrower, whereas the returning boomerang is not a 
weapon of war, and the boomerang which is a weapon of war does 
not return to the thrower. There are many kinds of boomerang: — 
some for deadly strife, some for throwing at game, and the returning 
boomerang which is framed only for amusement. If a native had no 
other missile at hand he would despatch it at a flight of ducks. Its 
circular course, however, makes it unfit for such a purpose, and there 
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is a special boomerang made for throwing at birds. The latter keeps 
a straight course and a native could throw it more than 200 yards." 
As regards the Western Australian Pearl Fisheries, Mr. T. H. 
Haynes writes to say that, although a large number of the 
abcnigines were employed up to 1886 in the locally owned coasting 
eraft» this is now a thing of the past, foreign-owned vessels work- 
ing diving apparatus with Malays, Papuans, and South Sea Islanders. 
He says that the aborigines never took well to the work, but it had 
a good effect indirectly in teaching them discipline, and making them 
useful. I now beg to put the motion I have proposed of cordial 
thanks to Mr. Greville. 

This having been passed with acclamation, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman on the motion of Sir Saul Samuel closed the pro- 
eeedings. 
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: THIBD OBDINABT GENERAL MEETING/ 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Taesday, January Id, 
1801. 

Lieat.-General B. W. Lowry, C.B., a member of the Council of 
the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 10 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 8 Resident and 11 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows :— 

The Rt Hon. Lord Carrhtgton, O.C.M.G., The Hon. Harold H. FincJi-Hattan, 
DoncUd C. E, Grant, Dr, Thomas Hickling, James Hillt F. Oraham Lloyds 
Charles Gay Roberts, Philip B, VanderbyL 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

John C. Budd {StraiU SetUemenU), Paul Crtssall {British Guiana), JSbn. 
James M. Farquharson, M.L,C. {Jamaica), James H. Fawceti (Victoria), 
Frederic M, MaxweU {British Honduras), William Palfrey {Transvaal), Charles 
R. Swayne {Fiji), Harry L. Thompson (Cyprus), Jack Tliompson (Victoria), 
Hon, Charles George Walpole, M,A, (Attorney-General, Leeward Islands), Hon, 
Henry J. Wrixon, Q.C, M.L.A, (Victoria), 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : Before proceeding to the ordinary business of 
this meeting, I may mention — what I am sure you will all be inte- 
rested to know — that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
graciously consented to preside at our next meeting, which will 
be held at Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, on the 26th inst., when Lord 
Carrington, late Governor of New South Wales, will read a paper on 
'* Australia as I saw it." It would to me be a matter of consider- 
able di£Bdence on any occasion to preside at one of these meetings. 
It is more than ordinarily so when, as on the present occasion, I 
have very unexpectedly been called upon to represent one whose 
name is so CEuniUar to you and whose large heart and great ability 
are so much appreciated by you as Sir Alexander Gait. I regret 
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to say that, after having come up from Torquay to preside at this 
meeting, Sir Alexander finds himself unable, on account of the 
severity of the weather and the fog, to be present vrith us this 
evening. I am sure I express the feeling of you all when I say 
how much we regret his absence, and how much his attendance 
would have added to the interest of the meeting. I think you will 
agree, too, that we are most fortunate in the character of our High 
Commissioners and Agents-General from all the Colonies. Their 
presence among us is not only always heartily welcomed, but is an 
unlailing source of interest, power, and information to us, and 
never more so than in the cases of our late and present High Com- 
missioner for Canada. Sir Alexander Gait, with his genial presence 
and his great talent, would have opened the subject of this evening's 
paper in away I cannot do; but having been asked to preside I have 
great pleasure, as a lover of the Colonies, in occupying — however 
unworthily — the post of Chairman, and in now calling on Mr. Henry 
F. Moore, who has once before addressed us from this platform, to 
give us his address on — 



AGRICULTUBAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

IN THE COLONIES. 

INTBODUCTOEY. 

Education is really the making of men and women. It begins 
with the cradle and ends only with the grave. The subject which I 
have thus to bring before you this evening is a large one, even 
though limited to that part of education which has a direct bear- 
ing on commercial pursuits. Two years ago I had the great 
honour^K)ne which I appreciated highly — of speaking before this 
Institute on a question which involved a disquisition on the subject 
of the making of nations, and I then pointed out how complex was 
that problem, and how many and varied were the component parts 
whiob were being brought together in our nearest Colony and out of 
which the Canada of the future still has to be evolved. 

To-night my subject is the making of men and of the influences 
which should be brought to bear so that in agriculture and trade 
they may be best enabled to maintain the prestige of the British 
name among the nations. It is not only a big subject, but it is one 
that requires also the most careful consideration* There is a great 
future for the question, and I know of no other which may have a 
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greater effect iii consolidating and maintaining that '* United 
Empire *' which is the object of all our gatherings in this room. It 
mast not be forgotten that the growing nse of the English langoage 
makes any educational work carried on in that language yearly of 
more importance in connection with the progress of the entire 
world. The relatiye growth of English-speaking people was well 
pointed oat in the " Times " last year by a correspondentt who stated 
that it was computed that at the opening of the present century 
there were about 21,000,000 people who spoke the English tongue. 
The French-speaking people at that time numbered about 
81,600,000 and the Germans exceeded 80,000,000. The Russian 
tongue was spoken by nearly 81,000,000, and the Spanish by more 
than 26,000,000. Even the Italian had three-fourths as large a 
constituency as the English, and the Portuguese three-eighths. Of 
the 162,000,000 people, or thereabouts, who are estimated to have 
been using ihese several languages in the year 1801, the English 
speakers were less than 18 per cent., while the Spanish were 16, 
the Germans 18*4, the Russians 18*0, and the French 19*6. This 
aggregate population has now grown to 400,000,000, of which the 
English-speaking people number close upon 125,000,000. From 
18 per cent, we have advanced to 81 per cent. The French speech 
is now used by 50,000,000 people, the German by 70,000,000, the 
Spanish by 40,000,000, the Russian by 70,000,000, the Italian by 
about 80,000,000, and the Portuguese by about 18,000,000. The 
English language is now used by nearly twice as many people as any 
of ihe others, and this relative growth is almost sure to continue. 
English has taken as its own the North American Continent, and 
nearly the whole of Australasia. North America alone will soon 
have 100,000,000 of English-speaking people, while there are 
40,000,000 in Great Britain and Ireland. In South Africa and 
India also the language is vastly extending. 

Ab I have just pointed out, the sulq'ect is an exceedingly vast 
one. To deal with it in all its phases and ramifications woidd be 
impossible, and I therefore purpose to make this paper merely a 
basis for discussion, giving something tangible in the shape of a 
collection of fiacts on which a more complete record can be based 
when the proper time arrives. I therefore purpose dividing my 
subject into three parts, the first of which shall be an argument 
as to what really eflBcient agricultural and technical education 
should be ; the second giving a record of what is now being done in 
British Colonies in this matter of education ; and in the third place 
I shall make an appeal for something like a uniform system being 
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adopted for tho whole of our English-speakLog empire. If, in this 
way, I am able to do something to bring a great question into some- 
thing like a reasonable focoB for intelligent discussion, I shall be 
amply satisfied. 

I. -THE ABGUMENT. 

WUAT SHOULD AORICULTUBAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION BB ? 

Bo br as Agrioultoral Education is concerned, it must not be for- 
gotten that farming itself consists of three branches. There are 
first of all the principles which underUe the art, and which are 
variously termed *' science,'* *' theory,'* and, by the late J. G. Morton, 
the '* truth " of agriculture. This is the side which is too often 
looked upon as the whole subject of agricultural education; in 
reality it is but the beginning of the actual making of a successful 
farmer. The work of agriculture itself begins with the actual 
practice on the farm, or, as it may be termed, the art of agriculture. 
In this the man is brought into direct contact, not so much with 
principles and ideas, as with something yery real, his own soil and 
liis own climate. He has to learn how to manage these and to apply 
any theory he may have acquired for his own practical advantage. 

It is here where for the first time he begins to prove his capability 
to attain success as a farmer. But outside the field or the byre — out- 
side the ring-fence of his fimn — a very important portion of the work 
of a snocessfol farmer has to be done. He has to deal with men and 
things— with the world outside him ; he has to buy and sell ; he 
has his relations with his landlord, with the State, and with the 
trader. On all these matters, which constitute the business of the 
Curmer, his success or failure will very much depend. It will thus 
be seen that the part played by the professor who has naught to 
teach beyond the " principles " or '* sciences " which underlie agri- 
cultural practice is iar from being the sole matter involved in the 
turning out of a really successful fiajmor. It also accounts for the 
fact that many of the successful formers in England owe their suc- 
cess to their own shrewdness, sound common-sense, and good judg- 
ment of character, and not to any teachings which come from the 
purely scientific men. 

While all this is true, he would be a bold man who, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, would in the slightest degree 
undervalue the help which science can and does so largely give to 
agriculture ; or who would argue that, because yonder fiumer has 
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been a saccessfol man, and yet could neither read nor write, be 
owes that soccess to the absence of education. With a good sound 
education he would undoubtedly have been a better man. In these 
days also education (not only in the principles which underlie his 
art, but in the workings of the markets of the world) is so largely 
used against the interests of the farmer, that for the latter to neglect 
it would be the height of foolishness. 

I have endeavoured to sketch out the three branches in which a 
fEumer requires to be trained to become a successful man. They 
are but little different, taken in the abstract, to those which are 
necessary in any other trade or calling. A barrister, to take one of 
the learned professions, can only become successful by proficiency 
in three branches : he has to know the principles of law ; he has to 
apply those principles to the actual practice of law, either in the 
courts or in his chambers ; and he has also to deal with men in 
actual business. The soldier, who has to practise in the world*8 
camage-fields, has to learn the principles of the art of war ; he has 
to master the teachings of science with regard to the many intricate 
machines which are used now in modem warfare ; and he, too, in 
securing the results of his knowledge of principles, and their sue* 
cessful practice, has to be a man of business also. The trader, the 
mechanic, the clergyman, the sailor — ^all professions and callings, in 
fact — must have a similar threefold characteristic lying below any 
successful career. 

The first part of the training of a fEumer must be the same as 
that of other classes — a good, sound, general education. In a long 
paper delivered by Mr. John Chalmers Morton before the Society of 
Arts in May 1877, this was the keynote. Schooling before farming 
was his topic, and he insisted that the preliminary schooling was by 
far the most important part of an agricultural or any other educa* 
tion. Its influence was seen in the whole style of the future life, 
whatever occupation the boy might ultimately follow. Here are his 
words : — 

" The sound preliminary education for which I am to argue, is 
not only the foundation-stone of a future building — ^it is the seed of 
a future life, with influence and guidance in it, as well as mere 
security and strength. And the agriculturist, whatever the distinc- 
tive features of his occupation may be, will, I believe, quite as much 
as any other busy man, benefit by an education which may open his 
eyes a little wider than they are at present to matters which really 
concern himself, though they may seem to him outside the limits of 
his day's work.*' 
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This ovening, although dealing more especially with agricnltural 
and teohnioal education in our various Colonies, I should like to put 
on reoord that any special education on these points will owe their 
value, so far as fioAl results are obtained, to the system of general 
education which may prevail in the various places of which I shall 
speaL It is to the making of men that we have in the first place 
to look, and if they are trained to habits of observation, knowledge 
of human character, the development of shrewdness and common- 
sense, and to the prompt exercise of a ripe judgment, by far the 
greater portion of the elements of success — whether in agriculture or 
any other calling — will have been obtained ; and for the whole of 
this we have to depen^ mainly on the elementary training of the 
child. 

I need hardly add to this that this elementary education should 
be carefully arranged so as to include matters which may have a 
direct bearing on the after commercial life. There should be aft 
little that is meaningless in the instruction given as possible, and 
children should be specially trained so as to understand trade and 
agricultural terms when tiiey leave the school. It must not be 
forgotten that an enormous number of artizans and small farmers — 
and the whole of our future labourers — ^will have but little instruc- 
tion except what they obtain in the primary schools. They will go 
direct from these to the fEirm or the workshop, and then their further 
education will be merely the experience gained in the battie of life. 
We have in this country some 180,000 fiBurmers, of whom at least 
145,000 have fiums of under 800 acres. The probability is that 
nearly all of these latter will depend entirely on the elementary 
schools for their education. In the Colonies, I believe the propor- 
tion would be equally large. I contend therefore that among tiie 
text-books of at least the higher standards of these schools should 
be included one on agriculture and one on the mechanical trades. 
It would be better if we could imitate in all our big manufiEusturing 
centres the system which works so well in Switzerland, and one of 
which was thus described in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education : — 

One of the best elementary Swiss schools visited by the commissioners 
is that on the Tindescher Platz, in Zurich. ... All the children learn one 
foreign language ; moreover, they are all taught drawing, and have object 
lessons in natural history. In the higher classes they are instructed in 
the rudiments of chemistry and physics, great pains being taken to place 
before the children well-arranged specimens which are contained in a 
•ofaool museum. 
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Having thus seen to the tact that the primary education is ionnd 
and good, we next oome to the seoondary or intermediate education. 
Whether for technical or agricultural instruction, the numbers going 
in for this are necessarily small as compared with those who re- 
ceive primary instruction. For that reason, I think there would be 
economy, without loss of efficiency, if technical and agricultural 
classes of an advanced character were added to the subjects taught 
in our various secondary or grammar schools. It must not be for- 
gotten that we are dealing with the training of iiEUcmers and the 
better class of artisans, and that the education which they are likely 
to ask for is not of that high class more suited to the training of a 
professor. It is the same in the Colonies, and the United States, 
and on the Continent. The great establishments, at which all the 
sciences are taught, are phices from which the teachers are sent out 
and not ordinary farmers or mechanics. The late Mr. Morton thus 
defined his idea of what a perfect education for tlic farmer should 
be: — 

Professor Wrightoon, says : *' A perfect agricultural education should 
include geology, biology, engineering and mechanics, rural and political 
economy, eommerdal knowledge and book-keeping, law, and meteorology.* ' 
However desirable all this may be for the future professor, the young 
farmer certainly does not need it alL I do not think it would be a good 
thing to take him out of his father's guidance. There is an immense ad- 
vantage in homely accnstomedness to all the details of life upon the fum. 

I would add that whenever land can be got for these secondary 
schools, or a workshop erected, they could not fail to be of immensfl 
advantage. 

The higher education cannot be too complete. In the agricultural 
colleges the future landlords, land agents, and professors are taught ; 
while in the technical colleges the owners and managers of largo 
manufacturing works, and the future teaohors are also prepared. 
These will all have great responsibilities, and all require the highest 
training. Here Professor Wrightson*s definition is appropriate, in 
fact anything less would be a mistake. 

I started by saying that education conmienced with the cradle 
and ended with the grave. The school or college life are not, there- 
fore, its four comers. There is the work done by the press, which 
brings the best of information from all parts of the world ; the great 
societies, with the combinations for self-help ; and by fanners and 
artisans with whom their fellows are in daily contact. All these 
have a great influence in moulding character and increasing that 
knowledge which is the truest power. 
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n,— THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 

In order to see what is now being done in the matter of agricul- 
tural and technical education in the various parts of our Greater 
Britain, I have obtained from a number of the chief ofiBcials of the 
various Colonies and Dependencies reports and information on the 
subject, the whole of which were written in the latter part of last 
year. These are such as will enable us to, as it were, take " A Trip 
round the World,*' calling in at the various places under British 
rule, in order to see what has already been accomplished, I cannot 
pretend that this is a complete record of what is being done, but it 
at any rate will afford a basis on which a complete story can be 
written. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the only Colony to which allusion 
need be made is 

Malta. 

By the courtesy of the Governor, Lieut.-General Sir H. A. Smyth, 
K.C.M.G., I have received the last report of the University, together 
with the statutes of the same. The former also deals with the 
primary and secondary education, from which it appears that the 
island is very well provided so fiur as general education is con- 
oemed. In connection with the University, in addition to schools 
of chemistry and physics, is a very good course of studies in 
architecture and land surveying, these extending over three years, 
and for proficiency in which degrees are conferred. There is 
also a very good commercial school, which has recently been 
thoroughly recast, with a view to render it more practioftl, one 
of the new studies being mercantile geography. Agricultural 
education does not seem to be included in the educational scheme 
of the island, but trade, navigation, and mechanics have a large 
place in connection with the University. 

Ctprus. 

In tliis recently acquired pseudo-colony the Cfystem of education 
ia well described in the following memorandum, which has been 
specially prepared for me by the High Commissioner, Sir H. E. 
Bnlwer, G.C.M.G., and which puts the matter very pithily : — 

Excepting a few so-called ** High *' schools, of the nature of an English 
gimouaar school— namely : One Turkish (" Bushdi^ ") and one ChristiaA 
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at Nicosia, and one Christian at Limassol — all the schools in Cyprns are 
of an elementary character, managed to a great extent on the Lancasterian 
system. In 1889 there were in operation 225 Christian schools, 94 
Moslem schools, the children enrolled being — 

Chbistian Moslem 

B07R Girls B0J8 Olrls 

8,576 1,706 2,667 849 

10,842 8,516 

This is ezclnsive of a few Boman Catholio mission schools. There is in 
respect of each school a committee of management elected from amongst 
the inhabitants of the village or qnarter in which the school is established. 
Government aid to the extent of j£8,000 a year is given to the schools, tlie 
grant being divided in proportion to the Christian and Moslem population, 
namely, three-quarters to the Christian schools, or j^,250, and one-quarter, 
or £750, to the Moslem schools. The total cost of the schools, includinr; 
the Government grant, was in 1889 about £9,000. This is met by volun> 
tary contributions and endowments. The grant-in-aid to each school is 
based on the number of children attending and the results of the teaching 
as ascertained on examination by a Government inspector. No provision 
is made for higher or technical education, and the teaching in the schools 
does not include instruction in agricultural subjects. 

Turning to Asia, I have received several very useful reports from 
the oflSoiala of the various British Oolonies and Dependencies. 



India. 

Alfhongh India and its dependencies are somewhat outside the 
scope of this paper, I have to thank the Gtovemor-General for a 
number of very interesting reports with regard to technical and 
agricultural education in that empire, though the dates of some of 
them are somewhat old. The latest report dealing with the subject 
in detail is that prepared by 8ir Alfred Croft, E.C.I.E., and which 
describes the whole system of education in India down to the end 
of 1886 — a most interesting volume. The chapter dealing with 
special instruction shows that the training schools for masters in 
the diflferent provinces are particularly good. Technical schools 
have largely increased since the beginning of the eighties ; these 
include schools of art, medicine, engineering and surveying, in- 
dustrial and other schools, the industrial schools having for their 
special object the turning out of lads as trained workmen — carpen- 
tering, tinsmiths, and metal working being the chief subjects taught. 

The chief agricultural school is at Saidapet, where instruction is 
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given to all classes of the population, Brahmins forming the ma- 
jority. The report states that *' most of the students were the sons 
of buidowners. The course included agriculture, botany, chemistry, 
veterinary practice, physiology, book-keeping, mechanics, and other 
Bubjeots." Up to the end of 1865, eighty-one students had passed 
the examinations of this college, and they were in great request in 
other portions of the country. 

In several of the provinces, agricultural classes have been at- 
tsched to the high schools, and these are very popular. In addi- 
tion to this, there is also the Nagphur Experimental Farm for the 
Central Provinces, this having been established and being under the 
control of the Board of Agriculture for the Central Provinces. This 
is entirely used for experimental purposes, and not for educational. 
At Baidapet also experiments are made, the results of which are of 
great value over the whole of the Indian Empire, the records being 
distributed very freely amongst the landowners by the Oovemment 
authorities, 

Ceylon. 

The Colonial Secretary, Sir Edward Noel Walker, E.C.M.Q., has 
gent me the following excellent Report : — 

I. General Edueatiotu — ^The population of Ceylon, according to the last 
census (1881), is 2,759,788. For this population general education is pro- 
vided in connection with the Government as follows : — 
(«) 488 schodb, with 85,948 scholars, supported wholly by Govern* 

ment. 

{$) 919 8ch>ol8, with 66,400 scholars, aided by Government : the 

Government paying a grant on the result payment system after 

lib annual examination of each school. 

There re also 2,427 schools receiving no aid from the Government, 

rvprestong 28^23 scholars. Of these 1,844 schools, with 12,211 scholars, 

are Pamla schools — Le. small schools taught by Buddhist monks in their 

mooai^es. The teaching of English was at one time largely carried on 

by tlyGovemment direct in its own Government schools. It has of lato 

TcariHowever, become in a fiedr way to be self-supporting; and the 

icheo snpported wholly by Government are now nearly all vernacular 

9dio0* teaching, in Sintuilese and Tamil only^ reading, writing, arith* 

meH ^ography, and history, with specific subjects (animal physiolo|^% 

anition, agriculture, and domestic economy). The teaching of English 

«hls aided by Government, but not wholly supported by Government, 

in the following lines in high schools, the whole of the instruction hein^ 

en in English ; in English primary schools the subjects are taught up 

* the fifth standard bi-linguaDy-^what is read or written in English 
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having to be translated into one of the vemaonlar languages, so that a 
native scholar may gain a foil nnderstanding of what is taught. 

II. Agricultural Teaehing, — (a) Generally, the elements of agrionlture 
are taught aa a speoifio subject in Government and aided schools ^m text- 
books. 

($) Five years ago a special school of agriooltore, wholly maintained by 
tlie Government, was opened at Colombo, and the students undergo a two 
years* course of training somewhat on the lines of Cirencester. 

After their training is completed, a certain number are paid by the 
Government, and are sent out as agricultural instructors into remote rural 
districts, where they lease land and cultivate it on improved systems, 
receiving half the profits of their crops themselves, the other half being 
divided amongst the labourers from the village where the cultivation is 
worked. By this means, what is learned in text-books at school is bron^t 
before the eyes of the villagers. I have not been long at work in this 
direction, as the experiment is new ; but some good has been done already 
in the few years that have been devoted to it, especiaUy as the crops 
raised by our instructors have generally been double, and often many fold, 
of the crops raised on primitive native systems ; this provokes imitation. 
These agricultural instructors are moved about the country after raising a 
few crops, so as to bring their work before as many villages as possible. 

StBAITB SET^ElfENTB. 

In the Straits Settlements is a very &.ir system of general educa- 
tion, so far as males are concerned, though the education of females 
is still in a very backward state. The following memorandum, 
setting forth the present position of affairs, has been prepared for 
me by the Inspector of Schools, at the request of the Governor, Sir 
Cecil Clementi Smith, E.C.M.G. :— 

The inhabitants of the Straits Settlements consist of all nationalities, 
the three principal of whom are Chinese, Tamils from the coast of India, 
and Malays. The Government has established schools in whiUi English 
is taught, and which can be attended by all nationalities, and sehools for 
Malays in which Malay alone is taught. It also encourages, Ly results, 
grants depending on an annual examination, mission and othei^ schools 
for all nationalities in which English is taught, and schools for Chinese 
and Tamils, in which the pupils are taught either their own lan^euage or 
thehr own language and English. The Government Malay schtiols are 
situated in the towns of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, and &ve also 
scattered throughout the coxmtry districts of the three settlements.* 

With the exception of Province Wellesley, in which there arO some 
mission schools teaching English and Tamil for the large Tamil popn^tion 
in that province, most, if not all, the English schools are situated in the 
three towns of th^ Colony, in MaUicca the Government has a L^ 
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Mhool whioh gives inBtraotion in aU the standards of the Code, but in tho 
other two settlements, the Government English schools are merely broncli 
schools, the instmetion given being of a very elementary character. The 
dnty of providing a thoron^ education in English is left to the Rallies 
Institution, the Fenang Free School, the American Mission Schools, the 
Freneh and Portngaese Mission Sohook, and other schools of a like 
eharaoter. 
The attendance at present at these schools is as follows : — 

Government English Schools. 988 

Government Mais/ Schools. 6,572 

Aided EngUsh and Temsoolar Schools 2,904 

Private Yemaoolar Schools. 2,265 

Owing to the large yearly immigration of adnlts, the proportion of chil- 
dren compared with the total population of the colony is exceptionally smaH. 

The above remarks apply to the education of male children. Female 
•dueation is still in a very backward state, as in most Eastern coimtries. 
A few sehools for Malay girls have suooessfiilly been established by 
Oovenmient, and a certain number of female children are also educated 
by the Mission schools. The attendance at all these schools at present is 
about 1,660. 

Agriculture is one of the extra subjects of the Code in which the pupils 
of the aided English schools can be presented for examination, a results 
grant being given for each pupil who passes in the subject. The course 
of study laid down in the Code is as follows : — 

1. The Principles of Agriculture, By Wm. T. Lawrence. Part I. 

2. The Principles of Agriculture. By Wm. T. Lawrence. Part IL 
The ** FrineipleB of Agrienhure ** is now being translated into Malay, and 

as soon as published will be introduced into the Government Malay 
sehoob as a reading-book. 

As regards the African continent, I propose to deal first with tho 

Caps op Qood Hope. 

In this Colony the whole of the education is under the control of 
the Govenunent with the exception of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which was incorporated in 1878 and granted a Royal 
Charter in 1877, and a few private schools. The elementary and 
moondary education seems based on a very excellent system, the 
whole of the arrangements of whioh are regulated by the Education 
Manoal, 1880, issued by the Department of Public Education. 

From the various reports sent to me by the Government officials 
it appears that little is being done in the matter of technical educa- 
tion, except that an allowance of £15 per annum is made for such 
male aborigines who shall serve a four years* apprenticeship to 
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In the first place, there are what are known as the private farm 
schoolSi of which in 1888 and 1889 there were 260, which had in- 
creased to 806 in the following year. At the end of 1889, 2,944 
pupils were attending these schools, bat they do not seem to have 
been altogether successful ; the senior pupils, we are told in the last 
Beport of the Superintendent-General of Education, are often 
removed to superior schools in the towns, whilst the exodus of many 
fiemners to other localities, and sometimes the losses in consequence 
of drought, lead to the discontinuance of the services of teachers. To 
these schools have recently been added Circuit schools, to which 
teachers are supplied for given districts. Although these schools 
are thus held on farms, there is no evidence that any special agri- 
cultural education is given at them. 

The Government, however, have three schools of agriculture, 
which are already doing very good service in various parts of the 
Colony. The first of these is situated at Stellenbosch, which has 
for the past two years been provided with a small farm, the larger 
portion of which is devoted to viticulture. To this branch of agri- 
culture a good deal of attention is being bestowed, particularly with 
regard to the cultivation and grafting of American vines and other 
methods of combating the phylloxera. The Government have es- 
tablished here a good dairy, at which short courses of instruction are 
periodically given. These are well attended by the formers' wives 
and daughters, but the courses for men are almost neglected. A 
Nursery of fruit-trees is also being established : the following is the 
course of instruction given : — 

1. The Elements of Natural Science, in so &r as they relate to Agri* 
culture (excluding GhemiBtry) and the Professional subjects, viz. — Agri- 
culture, including Stock Fanning, Dairying and Diseases of Plants. By 
the Principal, F. Blersoh. 

2. Viticulture and Fruitcultnre. By Baron von Babo. 

8. Chemistry (together with the students of the Victoria College). By 
Dr. R. Marloth. 

4. Animal Anatomy and Physiology of the Domestic Animals, and the 
principal Diseases of our Stock. By Duncan Hutcheon, Colonial Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. 

Ti. Tobacco Culture. By Dr. L. Simon, the Colonial Tobacco Expert. 

G. Any subject of General Education can be attended at the Victoria 
College. 

The tuition is supplemented by practical work and demonstrations in 
the experimental vineyard and wine store, in the experimental garden, in 
the nursery, and by a collection of models and diagrams of agricultural 
machinery, te., as well as by instructive excursions. More time couM 
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bo devoted by tho principal for the practical education of the pupils if ho 
could be released from teaching the elementary sciences. There being no 
text-books on agriculture specially adapted to our climate and our circum* 
stances of farming, the pupils get the essence of the subjects in the form 
of a dictation. 

The other Schools of Agriculture are at Grahamstown and 
Somerset East, in which tho instruction is of a similar character, 
though altered according to local needs. So far as these schools are 
concerned, the Hon. A. Fischer has the foUowmg to say in a recently 
iflsued Report : — 

The number of pupils is slowly but steadily increasing, and I am quite 
convinced will continue to do so if the school is allowed to develop spon- 
taneously, and to adjust itself more and more to local requirements. The 
three bursaries which, if sanctioned by Parliament, will be awarded in 
future at each of the agricultural schools to deserving students, being sons 
of poor fiumers, will prove a step in the right direction. Most of the 
European States give a sound agricultural education to several hundred 
sons of fiurmers of the above*mentioned class annually, entirely at Govern- 
ment expense, the only conditions attached being the passing of a simple 
entrance examination, and the obligation to stay out the whole coxurse, 
which extends over two or three years. A good deal of iiractical work is 
being done by the pupils at these schools, similarly as we have already 
begun to arrange at the Stellenbosch school, and I am very glad to hear 
from Mr. Blersch that the students evidently like it. 

A good many who take an interest in the development of our Agricul- 
tural Schools seem, by their proposals, to confuse these schools with so- 
called Agricultural Colleges and Academies. Whilst almost each of tho 
European countries have a dozen or more of the former, they rarely have 
more than one or two of the latter, and these are generally connected with 
tho University. What, in my opinion, we require here at first are such 
Middle-Class Agricultural schools ; whereas, if we begin at once by start- 
in:; two Agriculttu*al Colleges, with a large staff of professors, the result 
will be that these institutions, as they will not at the outset get a number 
of pupils proportionate to the great expenditure, will, in a short time, be 
abolished by Government or Parliament. I may also add that these 
middle-class schools are, in most countries, much more popular among 
the (aimers than the real agricultural colleges. There are in Denmark, 
and many parts of Germany, agricultun^ schoob with one scientist, and 
one agriculturist (the latter of whom n-^ lo*^' ^;^all £arm connected 
with the school), carried on chiefly at ^^/^ «« ^ i§ ' ^^^ ^^ ^^ hero 
the Divisional Council. Now these g * ^^ ^ ^,5 certainly not, year 
after year, bring up the money requiihe Gowping these schools going, 
if their worth did not prove beneficial belfe fiekrming population. 

If oneo then, by these middle-class «.,9vjultural schools, the prejudice is 
broken to some extent, a college far higher agricultural education might 
well be connected with one or other ^f these schools. 
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British Bechuanalakd. 

Here there is nothing in the shape of agricultural or teohuical 
teaching, all education being of a primary character. I am informed 
by the Administrator, Sir Sidney G. A. Shippard, K.C.M.G., that 
'' the Government Grant in aid for education for the whole territory 
is £800 per annum, out of which £20 is paid in aid of a school at 
Upington, and £60 of a school at Eeimoes in the district of Gor- 
donia on the Orange Biver. It is proposed to establish Church of 
England Schools for boys and girls respectively at Yryburg, and to 
give some aid to a preparatory school for European children at 
Mafeking. 

" Education for Europeans has hitherto been of an elementary 
character and confined to private efibrts in this territory. 

" It is proposed to afford some aid towards the establishment of 
iarm schools on the system adopted in the Gape Colony. 

" The education of natives is entirely in the hands of the mission- 
aries of the L.M.S. at Kuruman and Taungs, and of the Wesleyan 
Mission at Mafeking. 

** There is an English clergyman engaged in mission work at 
Phokwana. A great technical school on the model of the Lovedale 
Institute is much needed for the Beohuanas in the Protectorate, and 
it is hoped that the L.M.S. may be induced to undertake this work." 



Natal. 

For this Colony the system of education has also been described 
for me in thefoUowing Memorandum by the Superintendent Inspector 
of Schools : — 

Schools are established throughout the Colony for Europeans, Natives, 
and Indians. The system of education in the European schools is almost 
identical with that of England, and the fdmiture and apparatus are either 
obtained from England or are made on EngHsh models. The most approved 
English school-books are in use, and the standards of examination are 
but sli^tly modified from those of the English Code of 1890. The work 
of the secondary schools is based on the eurrioulum of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of 'he University of Cambridge Local Ex* 
ominations. There are three ^dipeetors, one for European schools, one 
for Native schools, and oLe ^an schools. European and Native 

schools are under the control ^ted by qcQ of Eduotition consisting of twelve 
members — ^two of whom are ilil ^^ited from their special knowledge of 
the natives. Indian schools aA iw anaged by a Board of five members, 
two of whom must also be memberfl of the Council of Education* 
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Schools are of three kinds — Govemmeiit sohools, Government-aided 
whods, and private schools. Schools are established and maintained 
entirely by Government in the two principal towns, and in selected 
centres of population. There are three Government schools in the 
capital, and three in the port — a high school for boys, a model primary 
school for girls, and a model primary school for boys. The Government 
schools in country districts have each accommodation for twenty boarders. 
The fee at the high sohools is 10«. a month, and at the primary schools 
from 1«. to b9. Boarders pay on an average £40 a year each. 

Aided schools are subsidised on conditions very similar to those 
existing in England. The head teachers of the model schools must hold 
Privy CounoO certificates ; those of all other schools must hold Colonial 
certificates. Payment for results is made at the rate of 2a. M. for each 
separate pass in English, writing, and fyrithmetic. This payment goes 
solely to the teachers, and it is made in addition to the fixed salaries in 
the Government schools and to the fixed grants given to the aided 
schools. 

In all the Native sohools industrial training — including house work, 
field work, and a knowledge of some trade — is compulsory. Agricultural 
tfwching is only incidentally given in the European and Indian schools. 

ZuiiULAND. 

The general education in Zululand, having to be imparted to the 
naiivee, is necessarily of the most primary character, and it is given 
by the Missionaries, who are of different nationalities — English, 
German, and Norwegian. Of course, as it is carried on in con- 
nection with the Missionary work, there is no fixed standard or 
system. The natives are too backward to benefit much by agri- 
cultural teaching, and therefore there are no classes or schools for 
that purpose. Nevertheless, they are beginning to substitute the 
plough for the hand-hoc, with which the women cultivate the fields 
of maize, sweet potatoes, &c. ; and may be expected to adopt more of 
the modem methods of cultivation, as they are brought prominently 
and continuously under their notice by European colonists. 

Gold Coast Colony. 

The general education and agricultural teaching in the Gold 
Coast Colony is admirably set out in a paper which has been pre- 
pared by order of His Excellency the Governor, Sir W. Brandfiord 
Griffith, E.C.M.G., and which I quote below. It will be observed that 
the number of pupils in the Schools is small in comparison to popula- 
tion and area of the Colonyi which, however, was only constituted 
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such sixteen years ago. This is due to the difficulties which met 
the Government in proceeding with the matter of education. Since 
the passing of the Education Ordinance of 1887, great advance has 
been made, and progress is expected to be made rapid through the 
recent action of the Crovemment in deciding to appoint a Director 
of Education, instead of an Inspector of Schools, who spent only a 
few weeks annually in examinations. A hope prevails that the two 
schools at Accra and Cape Coast, which are conducted by Native 
teachers under the special control of the Local Government, will 
then come under the charge of European schoolmasters, and thus 
be placed on an equal footing with the Basel and Wesleyan Mission 
Schools. It is satisfactory to find that the native mind is open to 
the advantages of education, to the rapid and immediate progress of 
which the Governor of the Colony looks with confidence. The 
Beport says : — 

The schools on the Gold Coast may conveniently be classified under 

two heads : — 

I. The Undenominational, and 

II. The Denominational. 

The Undenominational schools, more generally designated '* Govern* 
ment Schools," are those which are wholly supported by the Government 
out of the pubhc funds of the Colony. Of these there are two— one at 
Accra and the other at Cape Coast — containing a total number of children 
varying firom 966 to 1,000, including Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Heathens. 

These schools are under the direct management of the Governor of the 
Colony : the Colonial Secretary and the District Commissioner in each 
place being his representatives on the spot. 

The Denominational Schoob are those which are established by the 
various religious bodies from Europe labouring in the Colony, viz. : — 

The Basel Mission. The Bremen Mission. 

The Wesleyan Mission. The Roman Catholic Mission. 

And other Methodists. 

These niunber about four thousand. So that the total number of 
school children scattered over the Colony and Protectorate, extending over 
more than 38,000 square miles, is about five thousand^ of whom the 
majority belong to the Basel Mission. 

AVith the exception of a few High Class Schools, aU the schools of the 
Colony are of an elementary character. Boardinfif schools are also to bo 
found here and there, but in the majority of places the day school is 
the rule. 

Since the passing of the Education Ordinance, 1862, any denomina* 
tional school, on being allowed by the Board of Education, is entitled to 
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receive a grant-in-aid firom the Government, in proportion to its actual 
•fficiency and results as shown by the Inspector of Schools. 

The Board of Education is the managing body of the denominational 
schools. It consists of the Governor and the Members of Councili to« 
gcther with such other members as his Excellency may nominate. 

In order to compass the various points of interest involved in the 
educational systems in vogue in the Colony, it may be desirable to glance 
at the following particulars. 

1. Tim^. — The school hours, as regulated for the Government schools, 
embrace the morning hours firom 9 to 12 noon, and the afternoon hours 
from 2 to 4 daily — Saturdays and Sundays excepted. Holidays occur 
Iwiee in the year, of four weeks* diuration each time--June and December. 
The assisted schoob generally adopt the same plan. 

2. The school buildings in which school work is carried on are mostly 
of wooden construction or swish. The roofs are corrugated iron or shingle, 
or slate; and the floors are swish, or stone, or brick pavement. The 
Education Board require that each school building shall provide sufficient 
accommodation and plenty of ventilation for its pupils. School Appa> 
ratus: desks, blackboards, and maps; School Becords: attendance 
registers, log-books, and cash-books ; together with school books of various 
gradations, and all other requisites must be procured. 

8. The teaching staff in each school consists of one, two, or three 
masters and mistresses, with as many pupil-teachers as the size and the 
nmnber of its scholars may demand. These schools are superintended by 
a manager, who in some cases is a European, or by a managerial com- 
mittee, composed of some of the leading members of the congregation 
who are interested in educational matters. Each teacher receiving assist- 
ance from the Government is required to hold a certificate of competency 
approved by the Board of Education. 

4. The subjects taught in the various schools of the colony include the 
three B*8, reading, writing, and arithmetic : beside geography, English 
grammar, and history. To these. Scripture and music (vocal, and in a 
few places instrumental) are added. 

Direct religious teaching, though not insisted on in Government schools* 
is not excluded. Every fiicility is given for the acquisition of religious 
education along with secular learning in both places. In the denomina* 
iional schools of the Missionazy Societies religious instruction is the iinc 
qudnon* 

5. The books used for reading in the schools are changeable from time 
to Ume as the Board of Education or the Managerial Committees may 
direct ; Blackie*s series have sometimes been used, at other times Nelson's 
series, Ac. It has been suggested that books treating on life in the Tropics 
would perhaps be more adapted to these schools. 

In writing, Dame]l*s copy books, Bemrose's and Laurie's, Ac, have been 
used. And in arithmetic, Coleneo, Chambers, Barnard Smith, Hamblin, 
Smith, and Jones, &c«, have been recommended and practised. 

Q 
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6. The mode of imparting inBtmotion is eatechetieal, the monitorial 
eystem being generally adopted. In some of the schools the system is some- 
what different. The lessons are first given by the teacher as in a lectnre- 
room, and then the catechetical method follows to ensure the fullest under* 
standing of the subject by the pupils. 

7. While English is generally taught in the schools of the Colony, the 
vernacular is by no means neglected. In some schools lessons are given 
almost entirely in it, while in others it is made subservient to the 
purpose of rendering the subject taught more intelligible to the generality 
of scholars. The principal dialects spoken in the districts covered by the 
Gold Coast Schools are the Ga, the Fanti, the Tchi, and the Ewe, or 
language of the Awoonahs. The languages have nearly all been reduced to 
writing, through the indefatigable efforts of the Basel and the Wesleyan 
Mission Agents. 

8. Departments. — In several of the districts of the Colony the schools 
are conducted in a mixed form ; the result, as a rule, of force of circum- 
stances. There are exceptions, however, e»g, in the Government schools 
at Accra, where there is a commodious school building, in the Roman 
Catholic schools at Elmina, in the Wesleyan Mission schools in some 
stations, and in the Basel Mission schools in most places. But as schools 
increase in prosperity as well as in efficiency this much-felt want of separate 
departments for the boys and the girls respectively will be supplied. 

9. In some of the schools a system of payment for instruction is being 
gradually introduced, as well as of children purchasing their own books, 
as the benefits of education are beginning to be appreciated. It is, how- 
ever, a slow work at present — education is not so highly valued as the 
authorities would wish. Thus " only 8 per cent, of the population of the 
places in which the Basel Mission is labouring are going to school and 
actually receive education. Of the number of children receiving instmotion 
in Basel Mission schools 72^ per cent, are Christians, and 27} are heathen 
children.** Still, compared with the state of things two decades ago, 
there is considerable progress — education is really advancing. 

In the Government and the Roman Catholic schools no fees are charged, 
and so also in some of the new Methodist schools. The Germans charge 
any sum from 1$, to 5«. annually. And the Wesleyans charge variously, 
from 6(2. to St. a quarter ; or from 2s. to 12«. annuslly. It is to be hoped 
that with the increasing fibcilities afforded by Missionary Societies and the 
Government in the present day for the pursuit of knowledge, education 
will be more and more highly appreciated in the Gold Coast Colony aa 
time rolls on. 

10. Except in schools connected with the Basel Mission, agriculture 
has not been very generally taught in the Colony. One of the German 
missionaries, speaking of their own schools, says that *' A number of 
children in the Basel Mission schools are practically tanght in cultiva- 
ting products, especially coffee. On all stations from Akwapem towards 
Okwawu there are coffee plantations connected with the Mission schools, 
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whSlBi snch of ooeoa are preparing. On the coast almost every schoolboy 
has his small plantation in which he grows cassada maize, ocro, sweet 
potatoes, gromid nuts, &c. Experiments to grow other products have 
more or less failed because of irregularity of rainfalL" 

The Importance of agricultural teaching, however, as well as of indus- 
trial training generally, such as carpentry, masonry, shoemaking, 
which the Basel Mission have paid some attention to, has often engaged 
the thoughts of all the educational agents who are at work in the Colony. 

The Education Ordinance encourages '* all manual labour," including 
any kind of handicraft, manufacturing process, or agricultural work, and, 
in the case of females, "household work.** 

The Government have taken the initiative by establishing a model 
iiurm at the Government Sanatorium at Alburi, where there is a fertile 
soil capable of yielding any return, and placing it under a trained Euro- 
pean curator, selected firom the Kew Gardens in England. 

Boys from the (Government schools and elsewhere, willing to be taught 
a^cnlture, can there learn the proper cultivation of the ground, which 
will be a great boon to the Colony. 

The (Government have also decided to encourage handicraft trades by 
instituting a periodical exhibition of work, at which competitors produc- 
ing the best specimens of articles manuflEUstured may earn an ample 
reward. Industrial schools are also allowed a special grant. In the case 
of girls, a system has already been organised for holding needlework 
competition among the various schoob of the Colony ; and various prizes 
were last year carried off for plain needlework, dressmaking, crochet 
work, fancy work« and knitting, by the Government schools and those of 
the Missionary Societies. 

Thus mental and bodfly exercises will go hand in hand, both being 
necessary factors in the elevation of any people. 

Britibh/Eabt Afbica. 

With the exception of ^klissionary teachingi noUiing has been 
done here in the way of e^Aication of any kind, though no doubt aa 
it is opened out by the B/ntish East Afirica Company it will sooner 
or Utter follow. Where^-er the missionaries have established them- 
aelves a certain amoonA of European cultivation has been adopted, 
and no doubt this wiVi prove of educational value to the natives. 



/ 



Maubitius. 



Edocaiion inl this Colony is foUy described in the following 
Memorandum prepared for His Excellenoy Uie Govecnor, Sir Charles 
Cameron Lees, 1C.C.M.Q., at my request, by the Acting Super 
intendent for 89K00IS : — 

a2 
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Edneation in Manritins embraces two separate departments: the 
Boyal College for Secondary and the Schools Department for Primary In- 
atmction. The former, which is secular, is nnder the management of a 
rector, with a staff of professors and masters, and is entirely supported 
by Government. The object of this institation is to provide for the youth of 
the Colony a superior course of classical and general education, and to pre* 
pare them for the matriculation and intermediate and B.A. examinations of 
the London University, to which it is affiliated* Attached to the institu- 
tion are two scholarships of the annual value of £200, tenable for four 
years at some university or other educational institution in the British 
Empire. Primary instruction is imparted by means of two classes of 
schools: (1) Government schools, which are secular and entirely sup- 
ported by Government, and may to some extent be assimilated to the 
Board Schools in England, afford instruction to children of all persuasions 
for the monthly fee of one shilling. There are seventy -one such schools 
throughout the Island, with an attendance of dose upon 8,000 pupils. 
(2) The grant-in-aid schools, which are denominational, are practically 
supported by Government. Of these there are seventy-six, with an 
attuidance about equal to that of the Government schools. In considera- 
tion of a liberal grant of about Bs. 80,000 a year, the managers of these 
schools, who are clergymen of the Boman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, are bound to train these pupils in elementary subjects in 
accordance with the progranmie laid down by Government. It can hardly 
be said that the system of education in force in Mauritius is adapted to 
encourage a better knowledge of agriculture. An attempt was made last 
year to start agricultural schools, and to introduce the study of the rudi- 
ments of the theory and practice of agriculture in a certain number of the 
primary schools in the rural districts, but the project fell through owing 
towantoffirnds. 

Thb Dohinxon %tF Canada. 

LeaTing Africa, and going to the great American continent, the first 
country of importance we have to deal withisthe Dominion of Canada. 
I dealt, however, so fuUy with the capital educational system of 
that country in the paper which I had the honour of reading to this 
Institute in the month of April, 1889, that there is really but little 
left to be said on this occasion. The school system of Ontario is 
probably the finest in the world : whether we take its Universities^ 
its Higher, its Secondary, or Primary Schools, or whether we take 
the Agricultural College at Guelph, or the Expei^mental Stations 
which the Government have established, we shalli^ find a complete 
aystem of general and agricultural education that cannot be excelled. 
Since my paper was written two years ago, agricldtaral education 
has been much enriched by two agricultural worirs. The first of 
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these is a Poblio School text-book of a^culture ' which hsiS been 
prepared by President Mills and Professor Shaw of the Guelph 
College, and which has been authorised by the Minister of Education 
for Ontario. It is the most perfect and complete text-book of 
agriculture that I have as yet seen, and a book of a class that would 
prove useful even in this country* The second work is a very ably- 
written Handbook of Geology for the special use of Canadian 
students, the writer being Sir J* Wm. Dawson, C.M.6., LL.D., 
FJl.S., Principal of McGill University. In this, for the first time, 
the student of Canadian agriculture has a capitally written and 
sound guide to the various formations and soils of the Dominion. 

In my visit to Canada in the autumn of last year, I found every* 
where that not only were educational matters making great progress, 
so fiu: as general instruction is concemedi but that technical and 
agricultural instruction was being rapidly pushed forward by the 
Central and Provincial Governments. Everything, however, has 
been done on the lines described by me in my former Paper.^ 

NfiWFOUNDLAlfO. 

Practically but little has been done here in the way of technical 
or agricultural education, although the Government from time to 
time issue reports which impart valuable knowledge, with regard to 
soils, crops, and animals, to the farmers of the Colony. There is 
also an Orphanage at St. John's, where the boys are instructed in 
various trades as well as agriculture. 

West Indies. 

The schools in the Bahamas are of four classes. The first are 
Government Schools, established and maintained wholly at pubUc 
expense, and controlled by a Board of Education, consisting of His 
Excellency the Governor, as President, and twelve members. The 
organisation, discipline, and course and methods of instruction are 
similar to those of the schools under the British and Foreign 
School Society, viz. reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, English history, geography and Scripture. To these have 
recently been added the use of the mariner's compass, and the 

< PtMie School AgrieuUun. The Fint PrincipUe of AgrieuUwre, By 
Junes Hills, ICJi., and Thomas Shaw. Toronto : The J. E. Hills Co. 

' Canadian Landt and their DevelopmenL Proceedinge of the lioyal 
Colonial ImtUuU. Vol. u. p. 278. 
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finding of courses and distanoes on a chart of the Bahamas. In 
1889 there were thirty-seven schools : the pupils on the registers 
in December 1889 numbered 5,221 (rather less than ^ of the popu- 
lation, taken at 50,000), and the average daily attendance was 
8154'8. The second class comprises Grant-in-aid Schools. Parents 
in certain localities agree with some resident to open a school for 
the benefit of their children, for whom fees are to be paid {Id. or 
2d. a week). Grants of £10 to £15 per annum are paid to the 
teacher ; books and materials, and, in some cases, aid in erecting 
and furnishing schoolrooms is given. The conditions under which 
this is done are that the schools are non-sectarian, and that the 
results are worth the outlay. In 1889 there were ten such schools ; 
on registers in December 1889 there were 852 scholars (say ^ of 
population) ; average daily attendance, 469. The third series are 
the Private Schools, which are thirty-five in number, with a register 
of 707 pupils. The fourth class consists of the Church of England 
Schools, which number 28 with 1,450 scholars. Agriculture is not 
taught in the Government, or any of the other, schools. The total 
public expenditure for education in 1889 was £8,685 10s. 5(2., which 
gives 12s. l^d. for each child on the register, or £1 for each child 
in average attendance. This includes the Grant-in-aid Schools. 

A similar state of things prevails in Barbados, where a very 
good system of primary education has been adopted. There is a 
Beformatory and Industrial School, where the boys are taught trades 
and agriculture, and to this is attached a small £Eurm on which ex- 
periments are made, the results of which are of great value to the 
cultivators of the Ciolony. These chiefly relate to sugar cultivation 
and manu&cture. 

At Trinidad there is also a good system of general education, and 
to this has been added instruction on fruit and banana cultivation 
and trade, all the school teachers being also provided with various 
agricultural publications. 

In the Leeward Islands no attempt has been made as yet to pro- 
vide any special instruction, either in technical or agricultural edu- 
cation, but the subject of elementary education has been matter of 
discussion during the past year, two Bills on the subject having duly 
passed the Legislative Council. The first of these is to enforce ele- 
mentary education, and is an important measure of forty clauses, 
together with a number of appendices, the Governor, Sir W. F. 
Haynes Smith, E.C.M.G., having reserved his consent until the signi- 
fication of Her Migesty's pleasure. The second Act is one to regu- 
late the grant of aid to elementary schools, and to this the assent of 
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the Oovemor has beeu given. It gives power to the Governor to 
prepare a scheme whereby inspectors of elementary schools shall be 
appointed and grants given to such schools as are favourably re- 
ported upon. 

The educational system of the Windward Islands is at the present 
time undergoing revision, but it may be said to be not differing 
greatly from that of the Oolonies just mentioned. The Governor, 
8ir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson, K.G.M.G., in his address to the Legisla- 
tive Council on June 4 of last year, urged that a commencement 
should be made with regard to technical education, his scheme 
being described as follows :— 

I oonecive thai if it be the duty of the State to provide, or to assist in 
providing, the means of teaching ohildran to read, write, and cipher, it is 
not less incumbent on it to give fiioihties, so fiu: as means will allow, for 
the acquirement of knowledge of trades such as carpentering, painting, and 
blaeksmiths* work. In Grenada this appears especiaUy necessary. There 
is a dearth of skilled artisans, as anybody who has had to do wiUi the con- 
stmetion or maintenance of buildings can testify ; and so far as I have 
been able to asoertain, the number of young artisans who show signs of 
becoming proficient in their calling is very small indeed. The disuse of 
the system of long apprenticeships has no doubt contributed to the present 
state of afiairs; but although we may deplore the result, it is well under- 
stood that apprenticesh^ is distastefol to the people, and that there is no 
hope of its being generally resumed. The alternative is, the provision, in 
some form or other, of tedmical education. The establishment of a regular 
technical school would be beyond our means ; but I believe a beginning 
may be made; and I propose to make the beginning, in the following 
manner : — The repair and maintenance of the public buildings is more 
than snflkient to employ the whole time of a skilled carpenter and painter, 
and of a small body of assistants. I propose to establish a regular car- 
penter*8 shop in the Government workyard, placing it in charf^e of a 
skilled carpenter and painter, who would be brought from England. The 
whole of the work in connection with the repair and maintenance of the 
public buildings would be done in the workshop. 

I will now proceed to notice the several Colonies of the Austra* 
lasian group. 

New South Wales. 

80 fkr as this Colony is concerned, I am indebted to Lord 
Carrington, its late popular Governor, for a specially prepared 
minute, which describes fully the system of Btate education there 
adopted. I cannot do better than give it in full : — 

Under an Act of the Legislature passed m 1880, New South Wales has 
a State system of education which is strictly non*8ectarian, but the ordinary 
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Bchool course preseribed indades general religioas teaching as distingoished 
from dogmatical or polemical theology. Outside the ordinary school course, 
however, it is provided that special religious, or denominational, instruc- 
tion, may be imparted in the schools, to the children of different reUgiouB 
denominations, by clergymen and other visiting teachers, during one hour 
of each school day. The education law is administered by a central govern- 
ment department under the direct control of a minister ; and school build- 
ings are erected, schools are established and maintained, and the whole 
administration is supported from funds annually appropriated by Parliament 
for the purposes of public instruction. A small rate of school fee is charged 
for all pupils whose parents are able to pay it, but the fees collected are 
paid into the consolidated revenue fund. The following are the classes of 
schoob established for primary education : — 

(a) PubUoSchoola: — A puUio school, fully oiganised, may be estaUished 
in any locality having a population sufficient to give an average attendance 
of 20 school pupils, or above. 

(6) Promnonal SchooU : — A provisional school, not so fully organised 
as a public school, may be established in any locality where an average 
attendance of only from 12 to 20 pupils is obtainable. 

(c) HcUf-time 8ehooU : — ^Two hsJf-time schools, to be taught by one 
teacher, may be established wherever 20 children or more can be gathered 
in two groups of not less than 10 children in each group. 

(d) House'tO'houie SchooU : — ^A house-to-house school may be estab- 
lished for the children of isolated families, an itinerant teacher being 
employed for a certain nimiber of teaching stations forming one school. 

{e) Evening Public Schools : — ^An evening public school may be estab- 
lished in any locality for the instruction of residents who may not have 
received the advantages of primary education. 

In these schools the main object is to afford the best primary instruction 
to all children, without sectarian or dass distinction ; and among the more 
advanced pupils in the schools such primary instruction is supplemented 
by elementary lessons in the higher branches of education. 

Secondabt Education. 

Superior SchooU^ and High SchooU* — ^Any public school which has an 
attendance sufficient to enaUe a dass to be formed of not less than twenty 
pupils, who are ptcpeidy prepared to receive lessons in the hi^erhranches 
of education, may be declared a superior school; and the course of 
instruction for the highest dass of a superior school is made to coincide, 
generally, with the subjects annually prescribed for the junior and senior 
public examinations of the Sydney University. In the principal centres 
of population public high schools for boys and public high schools for 
giris may also be established ; and for these schools the course of instruc- 
tion is of such a character as to complete the public school curriculum or 
to prepare students for the university. To deserving students, a certain 
number of scholarBhips and bursaries, securing free education for three 
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yean at pablio high Bchoob, are open to competition annually ; and for 
further competition among advanced State-school students — ^whose parents 
may be unable to pay for their university education — ten university 
bursaries, tenable for three years, are annually available. 

School age^ and CompuUory School Attendance, — Children firom four 
years of age upwards attend schools, but the age during which school 
attendance is compulsory is from six to fourteen years. The law makes 
it obligatory upon the parents or guardians of all children between six and 
fourteen years (unless just cause of exemption can be shown) to cause 
such children to attend school for a period of not less than seventy days 
in each half year ; and this obligation may be enforced on parents and 
guardians by fine or imprisonment. The following are held to be just 
caosee of exemption from school attendance : — ^That the child is otherwise 
efficiently instructed ; that he is xmable to attend school through sickness 
or other unavoidable cause ; that there is no State school within two miles 
of the child's residence ; or that the ohild has been already educated up 
to the required standard. 

Teaehere^—Uhe teaching staff employed consists of principal teachers, 
assistant teachers, and pupil-teachers ; and as a general rule no person 
can be permanently appointed as teacher, or assistant, unless he has 
undergone a course of training and been subsequently examined and 
classified. Separate training coUeges for the education of male and female 
teachers are established ; and these colleges are connected with the Sydney 
University. Pupil-teachers serve four years as apprentices in schools 
under properly qualified teachers, and then compete for the privilege of 
becoming students in the training college, and matriculating at the Sydney 
University. Those who £ul to gain admission to the training college are 
eligible after examination for employment as junior assistant-teachers, or 
as teachers in charge of small schools. The training college course gene- 
xmlly extends over two years, but some students leave after one year, 
whfle a few of those most advanced are allowed to remain three years. 
At the end of their course all students are examined for classification as 
teachers. During their training college course the students are specially 
educated and trained as teachers, and each year they also attend the 
muversity lectures and examinations — those remaining for the three 
years' course taking the final examination for the BA. degree. The 
students leaving after a course of one year or two years may subsequently 
attend the university evening lectures of the second and third years ; and 
eventually, aa they become qualified, they may also proceed to examina- 
tion for the 6 JL degree. The public schools are classified according to 
the number of pupils attending them ; and the higher-classed teachers are 
appointed to the charge of the larger, or higher-classed, schools—their 
salaries being regulated by the class of their schooL 

Technical Education, — The course of instruction prescribed for primary 
schools includes preliminary lessons bearing on agriculture and other 
technical subjects; and workshops for manual training are established in 
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connection with the training colleges and some of the larger primary 
schools. School lessons on tree planting are also given, and a school 
arbour day is held annually to promote among pupils an interest in the 
work in connection with the beautifying of school grounds. An itinerant 
lecturer on garden and farm work, bee-keeping, &c., is also employed to 
visit the more important schools. A branch of the Education Depart- 
ment is separately organised under the direct control of the Minister to 
carry on a complete system of scientific and technical instruction among 
young people who have left the ordinary public schools ; and the funds 
for the support of this work are specially voted by Parliament. A central 
technical college and technical workshops are established in Sydney, and 
branch institutions are opened in various centres of population throughout 
the colony. 

Inspectiok of Schools. 

All the schools established under the Public Instruction Act are rega- 
larly supervised and inspected by a competent staff of inspectors, and 
reports thereon are furnished to the Minister. The inspectoral staff con- 
sists of a Chief Inspector, a Deputy Chief Inspector, nine District-Inspec- 
tors, and twenty-six Inspectors acting under the District-Inspectors. A 
small staff of school-attendance officers is also employed under the Dis- 
trict-Inspectors. 

Although the above Report gives a capital picture of work dono, 
it by no means includes the whole that has been aooomplished. 
There is no country from which more able publications connected 
with agriculture are continually being issued. The Government 
publish an *' Official Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales,'* in 
which all the best advice from different parts of the country is 
being continuously collected and distributed. As has been the case 
in Canada, it has also issued a capital ** Handbook of Australian 
Agriculture Practice *' for use in the Public Schools, and in many 
other ways is continually helping the fiGumer with the best knowledge 
obtainable as to the latest results of scientific research in eveiy 
part of the world. 

ViCTORU. 

In this Colony the whole system of education is exceptionally 
complete, and is entirely under the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. At the recent Melbourne Exhibition the Government 
had a section showing the entire school system of the Colony, which 
called forth the warmest praise from the various foreign delegates. 

Technical and agricultural education forms special features of the 
general education of the country, so that every scholar going through 
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the course or elementary instruction has at the same time a oertaiu 
amount of knowledge of these subjects. 

There have also been established two Agricultural Colleges, the 
first at Dookie, having been opened in 1886, while the second one, 
at Longerenong, was opened on March 4, 1889. The great feature 
of these Colleges is that the instruction is firee, the only fee charged 
being one of £2o per annum for maintenance. The course of studies 
comprise chemistry, botany, entomology, geology, advanced EngUsh 
to the understanding of technical expressions, arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, surveying, book-keeping, practical wcurk on the Harms, instruc- 
tion in field operations, the use of farm implements and machinery, 
and the management of stock. Each student, on admission, has 
to be over the age of fourteen. Diplomas are given in difierent 
degrees, according to the proficiency of the students. 

The professor at the College at Dookie is Mr. William Brown, so 
well known in connection with his work at the Guelph College in 
Ontario ; and under his able direction the College has come to be 
one of the best in existence. 

South Aubtsalu. 

In this Colony, which possesses no less than 914,780 square miles, 
every attempt has been made to train successful fimners and good 
workmen in the various trades. The general education of the Colony 
really dates back to 1852, when a Central Board of Education, con- 
sisting of seven members, appointed by the Oovemor, was estab- 
lished, in order ** to introduce and maintain good secular instruction 
based on the Christian religion, apart fiK>m all controversial and 
theological diffarences." This work was really supplementaiy to 
local effort* The whole system was found not suitable to the re- 
quirements of the Colony, and in 1875 a fresh Education Act was 
passed, this being followed by an amending Act in 1878, which 
transferred the whole matter of education to a distinct minister 
under the Crown. The education under this code has been very 
successful, one of its provisions being the training of teachers at a 
Central Institution at Adelaide, at which, up to 1887, some 400 
persons had passed. So far as technical education is concerned, 
that matter was at that time under consideration, and a move is 
being made towards the establishment of a proper scheme. 

The University of Adelaide, founded in 1872 by the generosity of 
Sir Walter Watson Hughes, and afterwards further endowed by oUier 
public-spirited colonists, may also be noticed, as well as the fkct that 
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schools of painting and design exist, these latter not only having 
about 150 students, but also large artisan evening classes, who 
receive instruction in practical drawing, and machine and building 
construction. 

Turning to agricultural education, this Colony is quite abreast of 
the times, possessing as it does a very capital Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm at Boseworthy. The history of the estab- 
lishment of this College is very interesting, as is shown by the 
following account given in " The Handbook of South Australia '* : — 

In order to bring about an improvement in the modes of agriculture 
pursued in the Colony, the Parliament, in October 1879, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

" That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable steps should be 
taken to establish a school of agriculture ; and also, as a necessary appen- 
dage thereto, and within a convenient distance from the city, an experi- 
mental farm; and to appoint an experienced and skilful professor of 
agriculture for the purpose of encouragiug a more rational mode of farming 
than at present obtains in South Australia.*' 

To secure the services of a thoroughly competent, practical, and scien- 
tific agriculturist, the Parliament voted the liberal salary of i!800 per 
annum, and the Agent-General for the colony in London was intrusted 
with the duty of selecting a gentleman possessed of the necessary qualifi- 
cations. 

Applications for the office were invited in the leading EngUsh journals, 
and, after consulting those best qualified to give advice in the matter, 
the Agent-General selected Professor J. D. Custance, formerly professor of 
agriculture at the Boyal Agricultural College, Cirencester, and afterwards 
professor of agriculture to the Imperial Government of Japan, to fill the 
office. Professor Custance arrived in the colony in July 1881, and was 
shortly afterwards authorised to procure offiers of sites suitable for the 
purpose required. Eventually a &rm containing 828 acres, situated near 
Boseworthy, a distance of thirty-one miles firom Adelaide, was secured at 
a cost of £4,518. 

In order to afibord young men who desired to devote themselves to agri- 
cultural pursuits a course of instruction in agriculture and subjects con- 
nected therewith, the Parliament in 1881 approved of the erection of a 
college capable of acconunodating forty students. The college, which was 
erected at a cost of /9,121 (including fittings and furniture), and of which 
Professor Custance was appointed principal, was opened on February 8, 
1885. The course of instruction included practical agriculture, chemistry, 
botany, geology, surveying, levelling, mensuration, bookkeeping, ento- 
mology, and veterinary. 

In December 1886 ten students who had completed their two years' 
course obtained their diplomas; sixteen are attending at the present 
time. 
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Fftrmen, in eomxnon with others, have felt the pressnre of a snecession 
of bad MasonBf and have in consequence, notwithstanding the moderate 
fee charged— £50 per annum — been unable to afford their sons the bene- 
fits which the college holds out to them. It is hoped, however, that with 
a return of more favourable seasons the capacity of the college will be 
ftiUy tested. Although the building as at present constructed presents a 
finished appearance, the original design provided for an additional wing, 
and such will doubtless be added when it is required. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent to which the agricultural industry 
of the colony has been benefited by the experiments already conducted 
on the farm and the teaching imparted in the college ; but there is reason 
to believe that in some parts of the colony at least a very marked 
improvement has taken place on the systems of farming hitherto pur- 
sued— that agriculturists have experienced the advantage of deep cultiva* 
tion and a rotation of crops, as compared with the practice of ploughing 
Ihe same land year after year to a depth of only three or four inches and 
sowing the same kind of grain. Reforms of all kinds are proverbially of 
flbw growth, and in no department of human activity more so than in 
agriculture. 

The Boseworthy Experimental Farm is composed of inferior land, and 
has a rainfall considerably less than many other parts of the province, 
Imt, notwithstanding these serious disadvantages, the yield of wheat per 
acre has, so Professor Custance has stated, been three times as great as 
the average of the whole colony— a &ot which speaks volumes in fiivour 
of seientifio agriculture, and which formers would do well to lay to heart. 

By **Th6 Agricultural College Endowment Act, 1886," provision is 
made for setting apart 50,000 acres of Crown lands for the support of the 
cdDege. 

So far as the College itself is concerned, and the work it has done, 
detaila are given in ihe annexed description of a visit paid by a 
apedal reporter of the *' Australasian," and reported in that journal 
on Hay 81 last : — 

The Boseworthy Agricultural College of South Australia is in many 
reqfwcts an institution highly creditable to the Colony. During the few 
years of its existence it has had many difficulties to overcome and some 
serious misfortunes to sustain ; but already some valuable work has been 
done« and now a career of great usefulness has been fieurly entered upon. 
The college is situated about three miles from the Boseworthy railway 
station, a point thirty-five miles firom Adelaide on the line which runs from 
the dty through Qawler and Kapnnda to Morgan on the Murray Biver. 
The climate is dry,and the soil of the college farm is poor, and these facts 
have been made use of by the critics of the institution ; but, so far from 
being objectionable, such drcumstances tell in &vour of the site chosen. 
For show purposes a moist climate and a rich soil would no doubt have 
been better; but those who would have an ornamental farm and college 
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under moh ciroumatanoes fail to grasp the real objects of a school of 
agricultore. It would, no donbt, have been better to have had the college 
dose to a railway station, so that farmers could have more easily visited 
the institution; but a richer soil and a more copious rainfall could not 
have rendered the experiments more useful to the South Australian 
formers, nor could they have added value to the training of the students. 
It seems rather that the conditions of climate and soil under which the 
work of the college is carried on gives it a special value which would be 
wanting in a more favourable situation. 

The college building is large, substantial, and omamentaL It is a 
handsome stone structure, two stories high, and providing large rooms 
for lectures, study, laboratory work, and other requirements of a college, 
the building costing ^6,000. Neither of the agricultural colleges of 
Victoria can boast such a building ; and while a less expensive structure 
would have served the purpose, one cannot regret tliat the Government 
acted so generously in providing accommodation which, after all, is not 
more than such an important institution on^t to possess. Less to be 
commended was the action of the Government in purchasing the land for 
the college and fJEurm at a cost of £6 6«. per acre in a colony possessing 
such a large area of public territory. The result of purchasing the land 
and erecting a fine building was naturally a deficiency of funds for other 
purposes. The farm buildings for some years were very inferior, and 
otherwise the operations of the institution have been hampered on account 
of the heavy initial expenditure. However, the farm buildings are now 
provided on a fairly liberal scale, and the Government gives the college a 
generous support, the mistakes of the past are being forgotten, and Uie 
prospects of the Aiture are cheering. 

The course of study at Boseworthy is calculated to turn out students 
with a creditable knowledge of practical and scientific agriculture. Under 
the aecompliBhed principal, Pn^ssor Lowrie, the course includes a study 
of those branohas of science which are connected with agriculture, and by 
being required to take part in farm work, the students are madie 
acquainted with the practical bearings of the subject. The college haa 
beoi unfortunate in having had several changes in thei>o8ition of principal 
since its commencement. The first principal did not occupy the position 
long enough to establish a permanent system, while his successor, who 
was in ill health at the time of his appointment, was not benefited by the 
change, and only lived for a short time. So many changes at the com- 
mencement of its career could not fiul to retard the progress of the college, 
but under Professor Lowrie a well-organised plan has been fiurly 
established. The course is a two-years' one; and students failing to 
obtain a diploma may remain a third year. Students are admitted at 
14 yeartf of age, and they are required to take part in farm work. At 
first students could enter under two different systems, viz. one in which 
fkrm work had to be done, and another in wliich farm work was not 
required. This plan was unsatisfi^tory, and it has been done away with. 
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It made an invidiooB distinction between itndents, and created a wrong 
impresflion in regard to the object of the farm work. Professor Lowrie 
reeognises the importance of elevating the practical department of agri- 
enltoral education, and this could not be done under a system wliich 
admitted a class of students who, by paying a premiiun, could escape the 
duties connected with practical agriculture. The Victorian colleges of 
agriculture hare made a special feature of the practical element, and in 
this respect they are still in advance of Roseworthy. They are not equal 
to Roseivorthy in chemical laboratory work, which is of great importance, 
and they would do well to imitate the South Australian college in this 
respect, but they excel in making practical farm work a leading feature 
of the eduealional course. At Boseworthy only eight hours work per week 
is imdated upon, or less than half the time required at Dookie or 
Longerenong. It is well, however, that so important a principle as that 
of m^lring farm work part of the educational course is prominently 
recognised, for the neglect of it has been fatal to many agricultiural colleges 
in diflerent parts of the world. 

The fiurm is about 800 acres in extent, an area scarcely large enough 
where the soil and climate are unfavourable to vegetation, and in a colony 
possessing so large an interest in the keeping of live-stock. The Soutli 
Australian mallee, which extends from the Murray Biver to the fringes of 
the Oawler district, is met with at Boseworthy, and fuUy half of the college 
land was covered originally with mallee scrub. The South Australian malice 
land is inferior to the soil of the Victorian mallee. The soil is lighter, and 
its subaoO is a porous limestone rock. In a dry climate such a soil is 
poor indeed, and the portion of nudlee land included in the Boseworthy 
Experimental Farm is a bar sample of the inferior South Australian mallee. 
The portion of the farm which is not mallee is a little better, but still a 
rather poor sandy loam. Upon such a fiurm not much showing off can be 
dona, but as thousands of farmers in the colony are occupying such soil, 
the lessons taught by e^^riments are specially valuable. The climate is 
a dry one ; sometimes the rainfibll for the year is not more than 12 ins., 
and the average is about 16 ins. or 16 ins. Here is a climate much drier 
than that of Dookie, and even possessing a smaller rainfi^ll than Longere- 
nong in the Wimmera district, while taking the character of the soil into 
account the difficulties in the way of agriculture are greater than in the 
Victorian mallee north of Dimboola or Wycheproof. Gawler and other 
southern districts of South Austrab'a enjoy from 8 ins. to 5 ins.mor« rain, 
bot the inland areas of the colony have to do with an average of about 
12 ins. It is apparent that the college was wanted in a dry climate, and 
that the experiments are calculated to confer a great benefit upon the 
fiurmers of the colony. The fisrm is not well stocked with the various 
breeds of cattle and sheep, but this defect is being gradually remedied* 
The experimental plots are numerous and the information Uius afforded 
is exceedingly valuable, while Profossor Lowrie contrives to give lectures 
to fiurmers, and otherwise interest the agriculturists in the experimental 
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work of the college. Some details of the experimental work of the fann 
and college will be given in another report* 

Beyond the establishment of the agrioultoral college aboye re- 
ferred to, little had hitherto been done in South Australia ; but it 
has now been deeided to offer yearly, for competition in the public 
schools, six agricultural scholarships of the value of 802. each, 
tenable for two years at the Agricultural College. The Government 
also propose to establish experimental blocks in different localities 
for instruction in agriculture, and these blocks are to be placed 
under the care of an intelligent farmer in the district, who will be 
supervised by the Professor of Agriculture. 

Queensland. 

In this Colony also there is a first-class system of education, 
extending from the Primary to that of the University, but little 
seems to have been done in connection vrith either technical or 
agricultural education. The system adopted generally follows to a 
large extent that which prevails in this country. 

Western Austbalu. 

The education in this Colony is directed by a Central Board, as- 
sisted by District Boards in the various centres of population, under 
the statute known as the Elementary Education Act of 1871. This 
does good work amongst the children, who can annually compete 
for two scholarships in a higher school, the latter having been es- 
tablished under a special Act, and endowed out of the general revenue 
of the State* At the higher school there is a yearly University Exhi • 
bition of jflOO, tenable for three years, open to boys whose parents 
reside in the Colony. In the scheme of education here agriculture is 
not included.^ 

Tasbiania. 

In this Colony a primary education is controlled by the Educa- 
tion Department of the State, and seems to be very effectually 
organised. The higher education is controlled by a university 
recently inaugurated, the first report of which has not yet been 

1 A very eomplete description of the entire educational systems of the Ans- 
tralanan Colonies, written in eaoh case by the BCinisters of Edocation, t?ill 
be foond in toL iL of Hayter's Vtetorian Tear Book, pp. 478-482, whieh can be 
obtained in this oonntiy of Messrs, TriUmer ft Co^ of Ludgate Hill, £.0. 
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publisbed. There are numerous schools for secoudary and higher 
education, some of which are mainly supported by private endow- 
ments. These are not directly aided by Uie State, but exhibitions 
are annoaUy offered for competition, in order to encourage continu- 
ance at school. There is no agricultural teaching properly so 
called, but the teachers in State schools are encouraged to do what 
ihey can to excite an interest in the subject, and to give the elder 
scholars some general information on the principles and practice of 
modem agriculture. 

Although nothing has been here established in connection with 
agricultural education, the subject is being strongly discussed, and 
at the recent meeting of the Southern Tasmanian Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association, under the presidency of His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir Bobert G. G. Hamilton, K.G.B., papers were read 
strongly urging not only that an educational farm should be es- 
tablished, but that they should have also a State Department of 
Agriculture. There seems every hkelihood. from the sympathetic 
manner in which these proposals wore received, that it will not be 
long before these matters will be accomplished. 

* 

Nbw Zsalakd. 

In New Zealand the education of the country is under the control 
of a Minister of Education^ helped by local School Committees, and 
all children between the ages of seven and thirteen are compelled 
to attend the schools. In Standards Four, Five, and Six elementary 
Science is taught under a scheme by which the subject extends over 
a three-years' course of lectures, but it is provided that " if agricul- 
tural chemistry be eflSciently taught no other elementary science 
shall be required in these Standards." The school-books in these 
Standards include ''The Principles of Agriculture" (Blackie's), 
Johnson's *' Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry," and Professor 
Tanner's "Alphabet of Agriculture," ''First Principles," and 
"Further Steps"; so that agriculture is thus grafted into the 
elementary teaching of the Colony. 

Under the provision of a resolution of the Provincial Council of 
Canterbury, in 1872, one thousand acres of land were set apart for 
the endowment of a college of agriculture for the Colony, and in 
1878 the Board of Agriculture purchased 215 acres of land at 
Lincoln, on which they established such a college, and subsequently 
further land was added, nuiking a Caum of 662 acres in all. The 
College was opened in 1880 with sixteen students, but it does not 
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seem to have been the saocess which was anticipated, and in 1868 
the Govemor appointed a Commission to investigate the subject, 
the report of which was on the whole &voarable to the College, 
though suggesting certain alterations in its management. These 
were, that fees should be reduced, and, further, that scholarships 
available at the Institution should be established by the Government 
in connection with the State Schools. The " Canterbury Times " 
gives the following history of this College, and of the results of this 
Commission, which will be read with interest in connection with 
this subject : — 

The School of Agriculture at Lincolui noiwithBtanding the handBome 
endowments, has not by any meana proved a sucoess, and as it appeared 
to be going from bad to worse, the Government, in October 1888, appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire whether it is so managed as to answer to 
the fbllest extent the purposes for which it was established, and '* generally 
to make recommendations regarding the future good government of the 
institntion." The Oommiseion reported in February last year, and the 
report* with the evidence attached, was presented to both Houses by com- 
mand of his Excellency. The school was founded in 1872, 100,000 acres 
of purely pastoral land having been, on the resolution of the Provincial 
Council of Canterbury, reserved as an endowment, but it was not until 
1880 that the buildings were completed and opened for students. The in* 
tention was, as is evident from the proceedings in the Council, to provide 
education for the sons of fisurmers, to teach them an advanced system of 
farming, and fit them to competently undertake the management of farms ; 
farther, it was designed that a system of experiments should be carried on 
for the instruction of the farming community generally. In these objects 
the school has admittedly fidled; students of the desired class have not 
been attracted ; the experiments have been few, and the results not made 
puUio ; whilst there has been, year after year, notwithstanding the hi^ 
fees, a very considerable excess of expenditure over income. 

The Commissioners appear to have gone very thoroughly into the 
investigations, and they unreservedly condemn the management, vested, 
as this is, in the Governors of the Canterbury College — a board elected by 
the graduates of the university, and extremely unlikely to comprise 
members who have any knowledge whatever of agriculture, practical or 
scientific. A change in the managing body, they consider, is urgently 
desirable, and express regret that the institntion was not placed under a 
board of agriculture, as contemplated, when the endowment was made. 
They recommend that the necessary legislation should be obtained to vest 
the management in such a board, which, so long as there is not a Minister 
for Agriculture, should wmrk in connection with the Crown Lands DepaK* 
ment. Attention is directed to the constitution of the Council of Agri* 
cultural Education in Victoria, which conRists of eleven members, thr^ 
of whom are trustees for agricultural college lands, the Secretary 6f 

\ 
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AgrinolMK, two oppoinM by -Die 'Chovenor in Gotmeil and five oleoM 
by agrienltmttl aoeMes. A pvosal of Hie aeeooniB of the endowments 
shows, the CommiBsioners state, thftt l«rge sums have been diverted to 
Hie paxpoee of the Oanterbory College, which they consideT to " be olearly a 
▼ioiation of the trust,'* and that ** steps onght to be taken to have the 
money reftmded with Interest.*' In regard to the finance proper of the 
sehool, it appears that, " allowing liberally for the oost of permanent im- 
provements and eharges Ibr purely edncational pozpoees, giving credit for 
the estimated value of the stock, implements, and growing crops, and 
charging a hit vent and a reasonable amount for management," the 
aeooimt shows a-defieii of £5fiSA for the ten years from the date of the 
porehase of the ftum to December 81, 1866. The Commissioners consider 
this to be a most unsatisiMtory state of things, and that the fiurm should 
have been made to pay expenses and a reasonable amount for rent and 
management. It seems right, however, to note that a large amount has 
been expended on permanent impioveraents. The Commissioners were 
somewhat surprised to find that, whilst the endowment account shows a 
credit balance of iS62,700, which is produoiug interest averaging a little 
under 6 per cent, the building account exhibits a debit balanoe of 
£2iM)69, upon which interest at 9 per cent, is being paid, resulting in a 
loss to the institution of about £850 a year t — a very stupid arrangement 
which, however, can only be set right by legislation. 

As regards the progress of the institution, the following facts are set 
forth in the report : — ^In 1880 the school was opened with 16 students ; in 
1881 the number was 41 ; in 1882, 88; in 1884, when the fees were raised 
from MO a year to M6, and the oouise of instmotbn altesed firom three 
yearn to two, 86. In 1885 the fees were forther raised to 4066, and the 
attendanoe next year fell off to 19. In the second term of 1888 there 
were only 16. Regret is expressed that '' so few students should be avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages to be derived from an institution of this 
character.'* The Commissioners state that their inspection of the fejrm 
leads to the conclusion that it is suitable for the purpose, offering ample 
fecilities for experiments, illustrating the rotation suitable for a variety of 
soils. They remark unfevourably as to the absence of neatness and order, 
^ especially as regards the approaches to the college, the orchard fences 
and gateways, and general summndings." They notice, further, the 
absence of sufficient typical breeds of sheep and cattle, which they con- 
sider necessary for the better instruction of students. Still graver, how- 
ever, are the defidcte pointed out in the conduct of the institution. *' Little 
or no attempt has been made to cany on the kind of work incidental to 
the teaching of seientifio fenning.'* No eiqfierimental work has been 
undertaken. There has been no instruction in forestry, seientifio and 
practical gardening, or practical pomology, although there is an excellent 
and well-arranged orchard. Little, again, has been done in the matter of 
initiating students in the purchase and sale of live stock, or in scientific 
dairying. " The science of veterinary surgery is worthy of more attenticn ' 
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than it now receives. The reason assigned by the director for the partial 
neglect of the above-named important branches of agricnltoral education 
was the want of sufficient ftmds for the purpose.'* 

In addition to the entire reconstitntion of the Board of Management« 
the Commissioners recommend that a great reduction should be made in 
the fees, which they are of opinion could be effected by adopting a different 
system of boarding the students ; also that scholarships should be insti- 
tuted, tenable at the school. With the increased number of students, the 
institution being placed within the reach of all classes of the commuuity, 
a reorganisation of the teaching staff and general supervision they think 
would be necessary. In conclusion they "submit that the School of 
Agriculture at Lincoln, if managed on the lines indicated, would soon be 
rendered of inestimable value to the whole colony.*' 



m.— CONCLUSION. 

I have now come to the conclusion of a most satisfactory story of 
^ork actually accomplished in our Colonies. From it you will sco 
that everywhere a good sound primary education follows our flag. 
That at least is something on which we may pride ourselves. In 
nearly every case also some attempt is being made to give agricul- 
tural and technical education suited to the needs of the Colonies— 
Canada and Australasia leading the van. What seems to be needed 
is that an attempt should be made to secure some sort of unity of 
action among English-speaking peoples in this matter. Whether this 
would be best accomplished by our newly-appointed Minister of 
Agriculture drawing up a scheme for this country, and its being 
recommended for general adoption in our Colonies, I cannot say, 
but if this were done many of its best points would have to be first 
borrowed from the Colonies themselves. The time has, however, 
arrived for some such action, and I trust that this discussion here 
to-night will help on this work, and so draw together in closer har- 
mony of thought and action all the peoples of our great United 
Empire. 

Shall we not be one race, shaping and welding the nation ? 

• .•.•«••• 

We should join in our might, make firm our great federation ; 
Shoulder to shoulder arrayed, hearts open to hearts, hands to hands 
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Discussion. 

Sir Malcolm Frassr, K.G.M.G.: fiepresenting as I do the 
youngest of our self-goveming Colonies — ^Western Australia, which 
has within this last month only possessed Besponsible Government — 
I rise to take part in this disoossion with diffidence. In some councils 
the opinion of the youngest member is taken first, and that, I sup- 
poflOy is the reason I have been first called upon. I think we, the 
Fellows of this Institute here present, ought to express our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Moore for his thoughtful paper, first on account of 
its usefulness to the old Colonists ; for, though they may be familiar 
with what has been done in their particular Colony, the paper puts 
clearly before them the action taken by the yarious Colonies of the 
Empire generally in the important matter of agricultural and tech- 
nical education. Old Colonists like myself— I speak as an Austra- 
lasian of thirty-five years* standing — ^may, I think, be proud, con- 
sidering the hard pioneering work that has to be done in the estab- 
lishment of a Colony, that men of thoughtful minds and leisure 
have been aUe to do so much for the improvement of the art and 
seienee of agricultural and other technical arts. Apart firom that, 
however, the paper may be distinctly useful in indicating to those 
who are about to leave the Mother Country the exact condition of 
aflBurs in the Colonies, and for that reason, too, I hope the paper 
will have a large circulation in this country. On every side we 
notice evidences of the improvement upon what was done in former 
days. In many parts the soQ was robbed of its richness by the 
wanton practice of the &rmers of those days cropping the ground 
with com year after year and reaping for a time good crops ; but 
anyone who wiU take a ride over some of these old agricultural 
areas will see the sad condition to which they have been reduced. 
However, now the whole of Australia practically has awakened to the 
importance of educating the people in the cultivation of the land, 
I venture to say with pride, speaking as a Colonist, that I think 
Great Britain herself may take a lesson firom what the Austra- 
lasian Colonies have done in this matter. Even the Colony I 
have recently left — and which has, as I have remarked, only just 
been granted self-government — this Colony, following the example 
of Victoria, has some time since appointed a commission of inquiry, 
with Mr. Venn, one of the new Ministers, as President, and I 
have little doubt the result will probably be that even in the young 
Colony a model Cum and a school of agriculture will be established ; 
Md«D tht motioD of Mr. Baadelli a distiDguithed member of the 
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Logislatnre, a committee has been appointed to inquire how far it is 
practicable to combine with the elementary education every child 
ia compelled by the statute law to acquire* some instruction of a 
technical character. In condnsiOQ, I majc^ add that I believe- this 
paper will makeavaluable ndditJon to the admizftble series amuiaUy 
issued by the Royal Colonial Institute* and will be partioularly use- 
ful to those who are thinking of emigrating, to. the Golonies. 

Bir PhuiIp Maqnub : I feel X have very little right to addiaa this 
audience, for I know nothing of the Golonies exoep^ what I have 
been able to learn from books, and I regret to state that I am vaiy 
ignorant indeed on the subject of agricultural education. It is 
quite true I have had some experience with regard to ^^Hihniqal 
education, and this experience has had something to do with the 
Colonies. I was a member of the Commission to which Mr. Moore 
has referred, and which some- few* years ago had the advantage of 
visiting the principal European coontriea with a, view to inquiring 
into the provision they made for technical and ag^oultural eduoa- 
tion. Most of the membeis of the Commissiont however, knew veiy 
little more about agricultural education than I did mjKselt and we 
were obliged to appoint an assistant commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, 
who did that part of the work extremely weU. I had the gxeat.ad- 
vantage of visiting one of the schools mentLoDed by Mr. Moore*— 
that on the Lindescher Platz in Zurich* We were, pacticulady 
struck with the great benefit wJuoh the Swiss children, and I may 
say the German children also* ei^oyedr— but to a.greater extent the 
Swiss — in having always at their disposition a museum wall fitted 
with objects which enabled them to obtain a praQtical knowledge of 
the various subjects which ought to enter into an elementaxy edu- 
oation. I have been very much interested in Mr. Moore's paper, for 
not only does he give a great deal of information which nuist be 
useful to anyone who has had anything to do with technical edoca- 
tion, but he states very accurately the leadingjpjrinciples which oug{^ 
to govern all who are entrusted with the organisation of schemes 
for such education. Mr. Moore haa very well said thereace three 
grades in such education — the acquisition of scienca or theory, the 
application of the science, and, thirdly, the practice* It is as well 
we should know at once that schooling can assist us in only two of 
these grades — ^that schooling can help us to acquire knowledge and 
to apply that knowledge to the business of life, but the practice it- 
self must be learned in the shop, the factory, the farm, or the 
commercial ofiSoe. As regards agricultural education, I notice that 
Mr» Moore is of ojiiuoQ tb«t adTeiitiW9'Wqidd ai^aif ng|i crt tiwl 
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dasaea of an advanced character were added to the snbjeotg taught 
iu oar various secondary or graounar schools. It may iuter^st this 
audience to know that in Italy there existe a system of secondary 
■ohools in which there are separate departments adapted to the in* 
dosiriea of the district, and that in many of these schools there are 
agricaUnral departments, and to some of these farms ara attached^ 
One such central school exists in every Italian district, and these 
are fed by schools of the lower grade, called technical schools, which 
are of oouxse much more niunerons, I myself have visited two or 
three of the schools to which farms are attached, and was very 
pleased with the practical instruction given. I was interested to 
notioe that some of the faults and many of the good qualities in our 
■ohool system are r^eated in the Gcdonies. Strange to find, the 
system of payment by results, about which so much not altogether 
of a favourable character has been lately published, exists in Natal. 
I could not help envying one or two of the Colonies in possessing a 
Minister of Instruction and a well-organised system of educations 
whioh I cannot say is yet the case in this country. Mr. Moore 
accurately said that primary education underlies the whole system 
of technical instruction, aBd it is satisfisctozy therefore to noto tha 
great improvement made in our own country by the recent Code, 
whioh will no doubt' in time exert its influence on the educational 
system of our CoUmies. There is one other point to which I should 
like to refer, and that is the aspiration which breathes through the 
whole paper, and which finds a place in the peroration* that an at. 
tempt should be made to secure some unity of action among English* 
speaking peoples in this matter. It may interest you to know that 
some attempt has ahready been made in that direction. The City 
and Gf!iilds of London Institute, with which for many yearp I have 
been associated, and which I venture to think was the pioneer ot 
taoknical education in this country, has or^^ised classes in 
teQuiical subjects throughout the length and breadth of the laod* 
i^d annually hoUs examinations, many of them of a practical oha- 
%oter, in various trades and occupations. That system of examina- 
tion is at present adopted almost in its entire^ in New South 
Wales, and in the next six or seven weeks examinations will ba held 
in Sydney and in various other districts of the Colony, all the 
arrangements for which will have been made in London, and 
the practical work done by artisan candidates in several districts of 
New South Wales wiU be sent to London for inqpection and exam- 
ination, on the results of which certificates will be awarded by the 
City .and Guilds Institute, in London. I see no reason why wfaal 
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has been done in New South Wales should not be repeated in other 
Colonies, and then something like an organised system would be 
carried into effect. I will only add that I have been much gratified 
to hear of the efforts now being made in Sydney to establish a 
Technical College on a very extensive scale, the plans for which I 
have had the privilege of seeing. In conclusion, I desire to impress 
all persons charged with the organisation of technical education 
that no amount of lecture teaching can by itself be of real service to 
the technical student. He must be brought fieuso to &ce with actual 
things. His instruction must be given in the workshop, on the 
bffm, or in the laboratory. If those principles were carried out in 
the Colonies, as they are being gradually carried out here, I believe 
English-speaking peoples will have a system of technical and agri- 
cultural education which will compare &vourably with that formed 
in any European country. 

Mr. W. Senior : In his paper, Mr. Moore was good enough to say 
that he aimed at presenting ua with a ^* basis for discussion.*' Just 
as it takes two people to make a quarrel, so there are two essentials 
for a discussion. Mr. Moore began by considering what a really 
efficient agricultural and technical edudfttion should be, and I ask 
leave to pass over that part of the dlscourse^ior I am not qualified 
to deal with it. The paper was full of carefimT arranged informa- 
tion, which we shall all find very serviceable {brvj;]eference in days 
to come. Nevertheless it was to a great extent e^ng meat for 
men, and I must confess (and probably at the same twe speak on 
behalf of some others present) that milk for babes delica^ly admin- 
istered with an elementary spoon would have been more in^ur way. 
As to what is being done in the British Colonies in this m!fttter of 
agricultural education, I think I may say without egotism thal^ I do 
not fed so much out of my depth. I had the pleasure of liviiU» ^ 
the Colony of Queensland for some years, and they were yeai^ of 
such delight, and my memory of life there is so pleasant, that I should 
consider myself most ungrateful if I did not say all I could about th« 
condition of things there. I am not, as Mr. Moore wiU perfectly 
understand, accusing him of slighting my favourite Colony, but I aRk 
permission to supplement what he has said by a few observations 
culled fiK>m personal experience. I dare say there is no technical 
college in Queensland yet. I am not certain there is even a school 
exclusively devoted to agriculture. But I do know that the Govern- 
ment has left no stone unturned to diffuse practical agricultural edu- 
cation among the adults and ohOdren of the Colony. It does this by 
neana of Uue^books of various kinds, which are disseminated far 
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and near, and by grants of various descriptions for tlie encourage- 
ment of agriculture. Mr. Moore, like myself, is a journalist, and I 
dare say he has heard of an eminent tradesman of the olden times 
who had one simple fedth — " There is nothing like leather.'* I do 
not care very much ahont colleges and technical schools so long as 
we have the Press (to which he and I belong) as schoolmaster. 
If any one supposes that our English agricultural papers are the 
best in the world, let me tell him he is yery much mistaken. 
To my knowledge there are papers in Victoria, in New South 
Wales, and other Colonies, as in Queensland, than which there are 
none better in the world as sound agricultural teachers. They are 
more like magazines than newspapers, and are widely disseminated 
amongst men in the bush, who look upon them as a kind of second 
Bible, and I should not be surprised to learn that they are a great 
deal more read than the Bible. They contain really excellent agricul- 
tural information and do an immense amount of good. No doubt 
Mr. Moore in his editorial capacity gets contributions by which his 
waste-paper basket is often benefited — ^very clever and very eloquent, 
but lacking the essential of being writt^ by men who understand 
what they are writing about. To get up a fine firenzy about the 
merits of shorthorns as against Herefords, or to devote a lifetime to 
the production of a mammoth mangold that shall beat any ever pro* 
dneed is not necessarily agriculture. These men in Queensland and 
the other Oolonies, who write about agriculture, have had their infor- 
mation as it were burnt into them in the fire of experience. They 
are the pioneers who have home the heat and burden of the day and 
have had to battle at first hand with the wild wilderness of nature, 
so that what they write is well worth reading. Do not conclude, 
then, that because there are no technical or agricultural schools in* 
Queensland the schoolmaster is not abroad in the shape of an ex- 
cellent Press. Also do not forget to give the Gk>vermnent credit for 
all that a Government, in a young Colony of vast extent, can do in 
the way I have mentioned. Mr. Moore goes on to make an appeal 
for a uniform system for the whole of the English-speaking Empire. 
That is a grand scheme, and precisely the thing at which I suppose 
we ought to aim. But we have been to-night taken all over an 
Empire upon which the sunset drum never ceases to beat, and which 
ofliors to the former every variation of climate. In good time our 
clever agriculturists will periiaps manage to produce a scheme 
applieable to them all, from the Arctic to the tropical cones, but 
meanwhfle this diversity will require deep consideration. To go back 
far a nmnent to Queensland, I may remark thai it is-notyetoertais 
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what line of agriculture will pay beat in that vast area. They do 
grow wheat on the Dailijaig Downs^^but it ia not a wheat countiy. 
Sngar-grewing might be always. a magnificent industry, but the 
Government hi^ve beei% C0mpelled to disoouvage the use of Kwak^ 
Chinameni and the like, who— and I hope I shall offend no one by 
saying it ate the oo]y .persons fitted to do out'^plantatinn work in 
Northern Queensland. They et^ the white men can do it. Of course 
they can ; but even the meanest of the white population should 
never be. asked to do it^ Their energies might be more profitably 
empbyed. At any rater I am convinced that;tha richest agricultural 
districts of Queensland will never bring forth their full inoreaset so 
as to do justice to the Colonies and the colonists^ until some otiier 
than white labour is employed. I am sure we ace all mdebted to 
Mr. Moore for his valuable paper, and even if we shonld difCar from 
one another- as to the precise.kind of education to be given and the 
manner in which a ^neral scbeiiie can be made to fit the various 
dunates^ yet we shall all beonly too g(ad to aidiaany and every way 
those men who— to borrow the old-fashioned language which modem 
art cannot beautify — ^make the desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

Mr. E. M. JameSi M.B.C.8.: A Victorian colonist of some 
thirty-seven years' standing, I have in my professional capacity 
seen a great deal of the countiy. I have gone through parts 
without a road, and where there was nothing but forest or plain. 
Ihave seen thejgrionlturist go into the depths of thoseiorests where 
stout hearts might shrink wbtti they saw the work before them. 
The agriouUuristi without much knowledge of the district* has 
taken up so rnac^ acres of land, and when h^got there he would 
find he had to dear it. In clearing this land he would v^ fite* 
quently qpend almost the wbolexxf hi&Btreioigjyb and his money* I 
mention this to show that the i^griculturist has not only to be a 
fimnar and know how to till the ground, but he must also be a 
woodman; he must make his own implementSt and he must live 
upon the roughest. When, probably, he had got ta the veiy end of 
his tether as regarded money and food, he would find he had gone 
through the summer and that he had to pass through a iwter 
be£ore he could expect any result. I mention these things to 
show that these men— maoy of whom,. I am glad to think, have 
succeeded — ^would have had theur labours veiy much mitigated and 
their hardships reduepd had they known where best to go and bow 
best to set to world Some might go into the plain oountxy in the 
nrrimi V^V*^ *^^ lQQk«di9(een and beaiijliful, 99A think* tteA-apy- 
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where would do ; but six wedcs after the place xmght be as bare as 
Pioeadilly* The experiences of these pioneers are very valuable* 
and the question is— how aca they to be kept and transmitted ? 
While Mr. Moose was reading, his paper« the thought occurred to 
ma — why should we. not tiy» not onjy in England but in the entire 
British Empiret the boarding out of youngsters ? If you were to 
give them some technical knowledge and send them out to the 
Ckdonies under the boarding*out system, I do not think you would 
in any way oSaod the colonists ; aUhough, I must tell you, they are 
most averse to receiving the refuse of any nation, aiid I cannot 
Uame them for it. It occurs to me that under the plan I have sug* 
gested many young people now in rags and tatters in this gigantic 
population might be turned into men and women of a character 
that the colonists would appreciate. 

Mr. AiiEXAiiDBB Brog: I may mention that I have been a 
settler in Canada for many years — over a quarter of a century — ^and 
I am at present more especially connected with British Columbia 
as Colonisation Commissioner* The climate is moderate ajid even 
delightful, especially towards the sea coast, but of course there is a 
differenoe as you get towards the mountain ranges. The country 
has been described by many cKcellent writers and by various 
govemon since the railway was opened, and now the province is 
^<>^""**ig better known. 1^ reference to agricultural and technical 
education, British Columbia and the rest of Canada deserve, I think, 
the high estimation in which they are held in this respect In the 
DcHninion of Canada generally the education is to a great extent 
carried on systematically, and experimental fiEurms have been estab- 
lished from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which is the more necessary 
on account of the difference of climate in this immense territory. 
The Ontario College is an excellent institution, and well deserves 
the praise which has been bestowed on it* I am well acquainted 
with Professor Biown ; he is a very aUe man, and no wonder the 
Anstialian institution proqg^rs under his charge. In British Col- 
mnbia there is no college of agriculture yet, but there is an experi- 
mentaiiium. Theschools there are under a Ministerof Education, 
and are absolutely free to the people. Oreat pains are taken to 
give a good education^ and even the Indians are included in the 
Biyatem. I think I am justified in saying that the present Minister 
of Agricnltnre has it in his mind to establish the Department of 
Agriculture on a better footing than it is at present^ so that the 
Cioviaee shall not be behind the other Provinces in this importsot 
^^^♦♦^i' anil mav add thai when I '^*^'"* I shall be encourafliad to 
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press the matter from the point of view advocated by the lecturer 
who has so ably handled the subject in connection with the various 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire. 

Mr. J. Martin : My interest in this subject arises from the &ct 
that I am chairman of the West Australian Land Co., which has 
just constructed the Great Southern Bailway, placing Perth in com- 
munication with King George's Sound, which railway has opened 
up a vast territory hitherto practically unknown. The Company 
have as a subsidy 8,000,000 acres of selected land along its railway ; 
therefore we are greatly interested in agriculture and doing our best to 
get the land settled. Western Australia has at present no agricultural 
college, but, in order to expedite the settlement of lands and in order 
to meet that deficiency, I am engaged on a scheme for the estab. 
lishment of a training &rm, which will be in a small way a training 
college also. The agricultural colleges in Great Britain have no 
means of placing their students on Colonial &rms, so my Company 
proposes to work in union with them, taking charge of the students 
on arrival at the Colony, giving them one or more years practical 
training on Colonial soil and in a Colonial climate before placing 
them on selected farms where they will have the benefit of the 
Company's farm manager for advice and assistance, a fee being 
charged sufficient only to repay the actual cost of food, &c. It is 
assumed by us that the scientific education will be acquired at home. 
We have set aside a large tract of land in a good district for the 
purpose, and I hope that in two or three months we shall be able to 
commence the experiment, as I am now engaged upon a pamphlet 
or prospectus describing our proposals. For the purpose of acquiring 
information, I have been twice through Western Australia and have 
also made a tour in the eastern Colonies. I visited the Boseworthy 
College, South Australia, referred to by Mr. Moore, and made the 
acquaintance of Professor Lowrie, and also of Professor Brown, of 
the Victorian Coll^;e at Longerenong, and received very valuable 
advice from those gentlemen. This scheme seems to me to supply 
such a great want that I am very much in hopes in a short time a 
stream of youthful settlers will set in in our direction. If we succeed 
with the farm I have mentioned, we have it in contemplation to 
start another farm for a lower grade, getting small farmers and £&rm 
labourers to come out with their families, and finding them employ- 
ment in clearing the ground and preparing small homesteads, giving 
them food, wages, &c., and then starting them on their own farms. 
Whilst in Australia I was very much struck with the rough kind of 
hxBung which prevailed in many districts, showisg how mueh in* 
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Birnoiion is needed. I went throogfa the German distriotB, and found 
that the two principal crops were wheat and grapes. The wheat 
averaged in good years six or seven bushels an acre. I asked one 
or two how many years they had had the land in cultivation, and one 
of them astonished me by saying that he had grown wheat on the 
same paddock for nearly thirty years in succession — without rest, 
without manure, and, as I ascertained, with very shallow ploughing I 
In Western Australia the soil is virgin, and I find our settlers are 
reaping about thirty bushels, and that fruit of all kinds grows very 
profusely. Every week we are selling a number of taxma ; last year 
(our first year) we settled sixty-four farms along our line of railway. 
If we can keep on at that rate we shall very soon add considerably to 
the population of Western Australia. It is stated that the aboriginal 
races will not settle down, but last week's mail brought us the 
news that a half-caste aboriginal, having made money at Kungawing, 
desired to settle down, and had purchased bom our Company a 
farm of 800 acres. It will be very interesting to follow that man*s 
future career. 

The Chatbmaw : With reference to the concluding remarks of the 
last speaker, I could heartily wish it had fisJlen to the lot of the 
learned Professor of my name, instead of to the General, to address 
you now, and to bring the evening's proceedings to a close. He 
would, doubtless, have spoken to you on the subject before us to far 
better purpose than his soldier namesake. I will, however, under- 
take on the part of the meeting, and on my own, to congratulate Mr. 
Moore on the valuable discussion he has elicited. The merits of the 
paper to which we have listened with such interest have been very 
considerable, and every one who has addressed us since has added 
materially to its store of information. I do not think we have often 
had matter of more importance to the Empire at large better put 
before us or spoken to. Will not the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, and their friends present to-night, and more especially 
those who, like myself^ have spent many years under the flag in 
our Colonies, agree with me that it is a pride and a privilege 
to hear, as we have done from such sources as Mr. Moore has 
quoted, of the progress of agricultural and technical education in 
those great possessions? When we consider how the Colonies 
of England have abready been prospered by the spread of such 
beneficent education, we can better bring home to ourselves what 
is yet to be done at home and abroad by a wise and persevering 
development of such teaching by their respective governments ; 
and assuredly we at home in this matter, as in others too, may 
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learn muoh from the healthy example set us, as we have heard 
this evening, by our great dependencies across the seas. For 
my part, I conld not, I confess, hear this paper without an ever- 
present sense and consciousness of how sadly tardy we in these 
islands have been in adopting measures previously and very success- 
fully at work in our Colonies. And as regards, with all her faults, 
my own dear native land, I can never cease to lament how neglect- 
ful we have too long been to train and to encourage the great indus- 
trial resources of Ireland, and in not having been much earlier in 
the field to foster them by means of those schools and colleges which 
we have heard so much of to-night as adopted by so many of her 
sons in other lands. May it be given us under a Minister of Agri- 
culture, and under inspiration of the paper and discussion we have 
now had, to rise more and more to the level of our great responsi- 
bility — as well to these little island homes of ours in Great Britain 
and Ireland as to the vast empire beyond, which at once owns and 
loves their sway. I beg again to convey our thankfulness to Mr. 
Moore for his opportune and important paper. 

Mr. MooRB : This is the second occasion on which my small 
efforts have been kindly received by the members of this Institute. 
There seems but little to say by way of reply on this discussion. If 
my paper had brought us nothing more than the speech of Sir 
Philip Magnus, I should have been well satisfied. Mr. Senior seems 
to have imagined that in advocating a united system for the 
English-speaking race I meant the same teaching in each place. 
What I rather meant was that we should adopt a somewhat similar 
plan to that adopted in France, where, both as regards France and 
her colonies, the system is worked by a central authority in Paris, 
the government providing the teaching staff and the staff for carry- 
ing out the experimental work, and giving assistance on the same 
plan in every part of the Empire. What I meant was that assint- 
ance should be given on some plan applicable to the whole of our 
colonies and dependencies. Before I sit down, I have to ask you 
to give a very hearty vote of thanks to General Lowry : you all 
know how admirably he has presided. We all regret the absence 
of Sir Alexander Gait, but I am sure a better substitute conld not 
have been found. 

The Ghaibmam acknowledged the compliment, and the proceed* 
ings terminated. 
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SPECIAL 6BNEBAL UEETING. 

A SPECIAL General Meeting of the Institate was held at Princes 
Hallt Piocadilly, on Moiidaj, January 26, 1801| the 108rd 
anniversary of European settlement in Australia. H.B.H. the 
Prince of Wales, E.G., O.C.M.6., &c., President of the Institute, 
presided. 

Conspicaous among the decorations of the platform was the 
Australian wattle Uossom, bouquets of which were carried by many 
of those present. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were con- 
firmed* 

The Pbbsidbkt : It affords me great pleasure, as President of 
iba Boyal Colonial Institute, to take the Chair on this occasion, 
and to introduce to you my noble friend Lord Carrington, who has 
reeeotty returned from being Governor of New South Wales, and I 
have littie doubt you will listen with great interest and pleasure to 
the Paper he is about to read to you. 

Lord Oabbimoton then read bis Pi^per on 

AUSTBALIA AS I SAW IT. 

It would perhaps be hardly possible for any man to presume to 
address so representative and diHtingnlshed a gathering as this 
without a certain amount of diffidence, and it seemed at first a very 
open question whether I could accept the courteous invitation of the 
Council of the Royal Colonial Institute; but when your Boyal 
Highness honoured me with the intimation that if a paper was read 
yon would consent to preside, and when out of comj^iment to the 
Australias you selected January 26, the anniversary day of New 
South Wales, it was impossible for me to hesitate for one instant. 
The suggested title, " Australia as I saw it,*' only indicates my in- 
dividual opinions, and I propose this evening to give in as plain 
terms as possible my impressions of that portion of Australia — ^New 
South Wales — ^in which it was my good fortune for five happy years 
to represent Her Majesty the Queen. It must, of course, be distinctiy 
understood that these impressions are mine and mincalone. I have 
no wish to cram others with my own opinions, but only to expUin 
very simply the impressions that have forced themselves opon me 
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during my stay in the midst of a most fiavoured portion of the British 
Empire. 

Five years ago I landed in Sydney with my wife and my childreni 
hardly knowing a single sonl by sight in the whole country. 

My great desire was to be free from prejudice and open to im- 
pressions. The impressions and ideas brought back from New South 
Wales may be common to myself and to others. In my opinion 
others do share them, but I wiU not venture to say so, because the 
first thing that a Governor hears when he arrives is that Oovemors 
must form the worst opinions on every subject, because they carry 
their atmosphere about with them everywhere, and are even sup- 
posed sometimes to convey in the same train the flags and decora- 
tions with which they are to be welcomed the next morning. 
^ However^ I am not now the mouthpiece of others, and though I 
will not pose as an " isolated original," I repeat again that you must 
t4ke me as only speaking for myself, and telling you my own ideas. 
It is only Ae experience of five years ; many of those present Iiave 
known "New South Wales much longer, and can probably give you 
better Information. Some of you may not agree with me, and some 
may, perhaps, think my words too confident. If that is so, be 
pleased to excuse me for that, and let me excuse myself on the 
principle that '' The power of conversion is inherent in sharply- 
defined doctrines,*' and that plain speaking comes naturally to most 
men. 

I will now at once begin the subject on which I have to say a few 
wordsy and give you my text, taken firom a speech by H.BJI. the 
President at a meeting of this Institute : — 

" We are, in fact, a vast English nation, and we should take great 
care not to allow those who have gone forth from among us to 
imagine that they have in the slightest degree ceased to belong to 
the same community as ourselves.*' 

I trust ttiat his Boyal Highness will not think that he is going 
to be brought into the difficulties of controversy* These words of 
his express, better than it ever has been expressed, an opinion 
common to every subject of the Queen. They are words which 
should be remembered and cherished by us aU, and handed down to 
our children's children. 

But how the question is to be worked out is another story. A 
short while ago English Englishmen were carried away by the 
notion of Imperial Federation. It was a beautiful and a suggestive 
proposal, and wise men hoped that, though it might be an ideal, it 
was not a Hbuqcj. Nobody quite seemed to understand how it was to 
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be done, bat they said it must be done, because they expected it 
might be done. There were suggestions of an Imperial Council to 
dMids fMat imam mod, of a Gomoieseial Union or Zollverein be* 
iween Bugjlanfl and her Gokmiee. Mow it is beginning to be seen 
that there are some difficulties in the way. If an Imperial Council 
18 cQBsliftiited, will the Colonies agree to be invdved in European 
van, aad pay their share, or are we going to give them representa- 
tioii« and thus take away the power at present centred in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom without any compensatory taxation 9 
Howmany of Her M^eety'ssul^ects are to be represented upon this 
CouncU, and how ahall the Franchise be determined ? Is India to 
be admitted, or io ham the deor abut in her face for ever ? If the 
door is not to be dosed, and if population can be the only test, are 
we to look forward to endless entanglement in practical difficulties 
brought upon us according to the discretion of Asiatic races ? The 
doctor, without ooneiilting iiie patient as to his symptoms, or 
looking at any books on the subject, concocted a pill, and seems to 
have told iba patient to swallow i(, saying : '* There's plenty of gilt 
en it ; I don't Imew what it coatains, or what it will do, or how it 
will weik, but it lookf^ioe. Be quick and take it" 

BtiU, there renains the broad &ot that we are peq»le of the same 
eammmiky. Theae wards, " the same community," £orm, as it were, 
the bate fieom whiab iaqwars must start. The outline of the 
aenftnwt lim hetom wk fiow is it to be filled up in this and in 
future generations ? 

Iha itraigtb of the broad tmt that we are pecqde of the same 
ooQiiavut^ is bienght home to an Australian Governor almost at 
osice. There are people of the same kindred, speaking the same 
I — f^m^ fidlowing the aame lawa, accustomed to the same habits, 
and with when, as with ourselves, attachment to a Parliamentary 
Government haa beoome a part of the national policy. 

Neveiibeless, it was also noticeable that great differences existed. 
A scattered population, aacording to European notions, in a vast 
eoantiy ; a small proportion of that pofmlation settled upon the soil ; 
freedom of mind and habits nurtosed by naore air, more sun, more 
space ; influence centred in Sydney and in other of the larger towns, 
but not in the thinly-peopled country districts— all are striking 
fjaatures of New South Wales. The moat salient feature of all was 
the power of gsowing and conscious atrength. 

It m irinoit naadlaas to ask whether we wish to hold this splendid 
country with us. We are eager to keep and aid it. How and by 

•a a QoeatiM which is only to|]« 

I 
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solved by time, by oircomstances, by the onrrent of external anci 
internal events. 

Let us first consider this growing strength to whkh allnsion has 
been made, and then deal with its results. Do yon suppose for one 
single instant that this great country of Australia is going to remain 
as she is, with a population of four and three-quarter millions, or 
1-4 to the square mile? It has been lately calculated that 
Continental Europe supports now 166 persons per square mile, 
including all kinds of land. Australasia is said to have 1,167,000 
square miles of fertile land, excluding poorer grass runs. If this be 
so, Australasia can support more than 182 millions of people, and if 
her present rate of increase, estimated at thirty per cent, in ten 
years, should continue, in less than ninety years her population 
will be as large as the population of Great Britain at the present 
time. 

Statistics after dinner are as odious as a corked bottle of claret, 
but I am obliged to ask you to swallow a little more. 

Since 1861 the people of New South Wales have nearjy quad- 
rupled, and they really are increasing as fiist as they can, as the 
facts that the average number during the last ten years has been 
four-and-a-half children per woman — ^married women — and that one 
mother in every 116 gives birth to twins, may serve to proves 

The country is five times the size of England, and with a popula- 
tion no denser than that of France could support fcrty-eight milUons 
of people. 

Coal-fields have been found to exist over an area of 25,000 square 
miles, as against about 4,000 square miles for the coal-fields of 
Great Britain. 

Inl889 the value of wool exported exceeded ten-and-a-half millions, 
the value of gold was nearly three-and-a-qnarter millions, and it is 
said that, though the nominal trade between Great Britain and New 
South Wales amounted in 1889 to the large sum of nearly seventeen- 
and-three-quarter millions out of a total Australasian trade of 
146 millions, it is probable that the actual value of this trade was 
considerably more than twenty-five milhons. 

In 1881 it was estimated that, according to population, the external 
trade of the Colony was upwards of three times that of Canada, 
nearly five times that of France, nearly eight times that of the 
United States, more than sixteen times that of Austria, and more 
than twenty-five times that of Bussia, and its average already nearly 
double that of the Mother Country. 
It would be easy to go on giving eMisHos tOl twilw •^tfoek, bol 
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what has been here merely glanced at mast be taken as f^ snggestion 
of the vast capability of this oonntry. 

In my farewell speech last October, I was able to state that the 
reveniie receipts of New South Wales in 1885 were seven-and-a-half 
millionfl ; this year they are over nine millions. Five years ago 
18,000 people were employed in mining, and the value of theoatpnt 
was two-and-a-half millions. This year we have 28,000 miners, 
with an output of nearly four-and-a-half millions. The total 
trade was forty-and-a-half millions, it is now forty-six-and-a-quarter 
millions. In shipping the total tonnage was four-and-one-eighth 
million tons ; in 1890 it was five-and-a-quarter million tons ; and 
while cattle have only increased half-a-million head, sheep have 
increased from thirty-seven to fifty millions, half of the whole 
number in the Australasian Colonies. 

Further, the Colony has taken the great step of improving 
internal communications by means of a penny postage, in spite of 
the vast distances to be traversed. I can only hope that, when our 
postal conventions with other countries will admit, the present rate 
of 2|€2. may be further reduced to a penny. 

Now let us consider the result of this rapidly-growing strength. 
It is tempting to use the words of Henry James, the fiunous 
American, when describing Hawthorne: ''A large juvenility is 
stamped upon the febce of things, and in the vividness of the present 
the past, which died so young and had time to produce so little, 
attracts but little attention." 

Men have been so occupied with ** the vividness of the present," 
with the importance of their own individual afiEairs, that public 
opinion has not become so " crystallised," or so keen and sharp, as 
in the Mother Country. But within the last ten years puUio opinion 
has been advancing, like everything else, by leaps and bounds, and 
is rapidly becoming a very strong " juvenile " indeed, with a will of its 
own, and the Australian will is a question which has to be faced. 

In old days there was a maxim, " Spare the rod, spoil the child." 
The world has given that maxim up as essentially bad for our homes, 
foroor public schools, and for our army. WeU, my suggestion is, 
apply the latter principle to its full extent to Australia, tend her with 
kva and kindness, draw her to you, let her feel respect for you, but 
leave her to find out her own way as far as possible. Don't let ui 
have tho IVeneh system of making the school walk two and two 
with tho master's ^e upon them. They will do much better by 
themselves; even if they do sometimes have a litftla quand among 
thsBselvee, they will bo all tht better friends after. Bat snqnoion 
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begets distrust, birohing begets reeldeBsness and finally contempt, 
breach of promise destroys all feeling of reliance. Who can be 
pleased at seeing sentences like this in an organ of pubUe opinion ? 
'^Brisbane Courier, May 2, 1886 : '* The unpleasant experiences 
of Colonial diplomacy have, almost without exception, originated in 
the crass incapacity of the Colonial Office to recognise that the 
Australia of to-day is not the ahaoUed infiant of pre-representatiye 
self-goremment." And again : '< The main points of divergence 
between Australia and England so far have been revolt against the 
drastic dragooning of the gold-fields Oovemment sought to be 
enforced in 1854 ; the continuance of the transportation system ; 
the refusal of the Victorian Gkivemment to permit the landing of 
Irish informers ; the exclusion of Chinese ; the annexation of New 
Guinea ; the approbation of Imperial representatives ; and the right 
of vetoing the legislation affinned by PafKamentaiy representatives." 
I think that this system should pass away like '< the old colonial 
echoed — hard li^rs for the most part, somewhat reddess as a rule/' 
of whom the Australian poet of rider and horse, Adam Lindsay 
Oordon, tells, though the dash and theeourage remain and men can 
still say: — 

'Tis merry 'mid the blackwood, when we spy the station roofs, 

To wheel the wild somb cattle at the yard, 
"^th a rmming fire of stockwhips and a fiery run of hoofs — 

Oh I the hardest day is never then too hard. 

The idea of tlie people seems tolMt '' Sonrah finr 4ihe scnrereigaty of 
the Queen— God Uess Jier 1 but be pleased not to put it in force ' to 
eripple the fie«e expansion of Australian self^goveminginstitutions.' " 

What is to be done with the idea? Follow it up, tend it m the 
direction of maintaining love and respect for the old Motiier 
Country without any restraint by the proverbial apron-strings. 

If it is often difficult under the modifying ^iioumstanoes of ttie 
moment to understand great political questions in perfeetisleamess, 
the general effect and tendency may be frequently undeestood by an 
unprejudiced observer. The idea of Nationalism — a ^rary ditferent 
thing from Separation — ^is strongly growing and increasing in Aus- 
tralia, and the course of history, sensual, will probably be oloeely 
connected with ideas. 

For a long time the idea has been but vague and floating In tbd 
minds of meD, but it has been stssngthened by vwioM af eu i s — 
pressure fiEom witiMut as in 4lie GUmbo question, «ehtioM'wMi tiie 
Mother Country as in tlie ease eC New G uin ea ■ and -afery year tiOs 
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to kfl power. Etidmoe ol ike extent to whieh the idea of Nation* 
aliam it obtaining influence in AuetnJia may be gathered from the 
ooeurreneea of veoent years. Let me empluunse my position by fiiote-— 
by brief allosiim to a difficnilty solely eaused by independent action 
during the xeeent distorbanoe with regard to the Chinese question 
— a question whiob is piaotioaUy an illustration of the points which 
I am trying to lay before yon, viz. (1) That Australia is determined 
to be British, (i) That she does not deaure interCeienoe i^i her 
intecnal affsirs. (8) That a national feeling is arising in Auetvalia, 
influeneed by pressure from without, the policy of the Mother 
Country, and the varying action of different Colonies. (4) That the 
independent aetionof the dUbrent Colonies^ without uniim amongst 
themselves, must create diffieulties. 

In the early part of 1888 a strong fielang again burst fbrth 
throughout the whole country that the introdnotion of Chiiwsn to 
Australia was aisuniing such dimensions as to beeome a menace to 
the well-being of the people. On March 81, 1888, 1 ibrwaided a 
telegram, at Sir Henry Parkes's request, in which the state of feel- 
ing was called to the attention of the Seoretaiy of State. On April 
14 he replied : '' Matter under c<Hi8idBration.'* On the same date 
an answer was sent : " Telegram of April 14 received with satisfac- 
tion." On April 25 I sailed for Norfolh Island, with Lady Carring- 
ton, on board H.M.S. Nelaanf through the kindness of Admiral 
Fau&x, and returned on May 16, to find the dty in a state of some 
excitement at the arrival of sevend ships with 200 or 800 China- 
men on board. No steps had been taken by the Imperial Govern* 
ment, and the delay was wrongly attribiuted to indifference and 
want of interest. On Thursday, the 17th, the situation was con- 
sidered so serious that a Chinese Bestriction Bill was passed through 
all its stages in one night and sent to the Legislative CounciL 8ir 
Henry Parkes, in moving the second reading, went so fieu: asto say : 
** A few more masterly displays of indifference like this on the part 
of the Secretary of State would do more than much more serious 
occurrences to sap the loyalty of the Colonies. We began to feel 
we were treated in an unworthy manner.'* Although the public 
reftised to be convinced, individually I knew the Home Government 
would stand by Australia, as they always have donci as soon as they 
understood what Austsalia really wished to have, and I awaited an 
explanation. It was given on June 8 by Lord Knutsford in the 
House of Lords. He denied that the Imperial Government had 
disphiyed any dilatoriness in dealing with communications from 
Australia on the subject of Chinese emigration and explained why 
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nothing was done* ** In fMt," as Lord Knntsfiyrd justly obflerved, 
" at the end of April we received a telegram from the Oovemor of 
one of the Australian Oolonies, asking us not to take any decision 
with respect to negotiations witti the Cihinese Qovemment until we 
should have received despatches which had been forwarded. I 
mention this to show that during April there was no delay on the 
part of the Gh)veimnent| and no disinclination to act." Lord 
Knutsford thus dearly shows that the English Oovemment were 
anxioos to do all that they could, and the deadlock caused by a 
tel^ram of which Australia was ignorant was removed as speedily 
as possible. 

Such a difficulty as this would not perhaps occur agun. The 
mere increase of railways makes it more easy for Oovexnors and 
leading politicians to exchange viewsi and there is union springing 
up between the Colonies. Events are all tending towards an 
Australian Federation, and Australian public men have already 
taken steps to mould the idea into reality. Australian Nationalism 
has received its latest development in the scheme of Sir Henry 
ParkeSi and on March 2, 1891, the leading statesmen will meet at 
Sydney in Convention, sent by their own Parliaments, to consider 
for themselves how this great scheme can be carried into effect. 

Sir Henry Parkes, in a letter to me, says : ** All the Australian 
Colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, have appointed 
their delegates, in all thirty*five, a list of whom I enclose. New 
Zealand will, I believe, send three, and if Western Australia sends 
the same number as the other Australias the Convention will con- 
sist of forty*five members, all presumably chosen for their public 
standing and ability. Tbe list includes thirteen or fourteen 
Premiers and ex-Premiers. Altogether, apart from the great object 
of its meeting, it will be the most eminent gathering ever held in 
Australia." Sir Henry Parkes himself, the pioneer of this great 
movement, will, I hope, be chosen to preside over the Convention. 

In speaking of Sir Henry Parkes, one of the most eminent 
statesmen who have ever served Her Majesty, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my acknowledgments to him of Uie kindness and oonsti- 
tutional support which I have invariably received at his hands. 
He combines courage with eloquence, can speak like a stateamani 
and work fike a slave. He is a man, as it were, bom to lead and 
shape the destinies of a growing country, and to fight the battle of 
a good cause, fighting often so hard that a spectator might sckrcely 
guess the kindness of heart and affection which he can 8h|DW to 
those whom he counts as his firiends. 
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If the tendency of AuefandiA tovwds Nationaliflm makes her more 
oonfident in her strength and more alive to her interests, it need 
not diminish or impair by one jot or one tittle the loyalty of 
Australia to England. Australia knows the value of the connec- 
tion, and will not lightly cast it aside ; and England by common 
sense should be able to influence the national feeling in her favour, 
and not to irritate it against her. If I should seem to contend that 
the part of England in the matter is small and insignificant, I 
answer that it is, but that the size is not a measure of the importance* 
Australia has been doing her share by commencing to work out her 
federation. Once accomplish that, and the task of the Mother 
GoQtttry should become even more easy. There would be little 
piraekioal work for the Mother Country to do, but Australia would 
always desire to maintain the oonnection. To begin with, the 
queeiton of pocket-money cannot be dismissed as of no importance. 
The largest proportion of the trade of Australia is with Great 
Britain. The largest proportion of the public debt of Australia is 
due to Great Britain, and if a split occurred Ck>lonial bonds would 
fell in London, and money would not be lent on such fevourable 
terms. Australia receives the benefit of an English Foreign OfSce 
and an English Consular System. Apart from a point of such im- 
mediate practical importance, Australia would remember that she 
is in the dosest alliance with the only country in the world which, 
while she assists her Colonies to protect themselves, has never 
asked, and never will ask, from them for a man or for a shilling for 
her own defence. The Australians know that the Mother Country 
would look upon a descent on the Australian shores in the same 
way as they would upon a landing in Hampshire or in Kent ; that 
she would no more tolerate a hostile foreign flag flying within the 
three*mile range before Sydney than in Southampton Water ; and 
that, backed by her, they need never fear any attack upon those 
libertaea which their fethers have handed down as a sacred trust for 
all time. England, they know, will not be deterred bom protecting 
them at the dictation of any imperial council or on the demand of 
any other Colony. They would, for instance, never refose aid to 
Australia because Canada did not see the absolute necessity of it. 
And in the same way, though it is outside the bounds of possibility 
Ifaat England and the United States should seriously quarrel over 
the ti^i to secure a lady's sealskin jacket or a piece of boiled cod, 
yet, if the necessity arose, England would not wait for the consent 
of the Australasian group before she despatched the cruisers flying 
the white flag into the Bay of Fundy or the Behring Sea. 
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botii can exercise tact and common sense, not qnalities to be 
despised in the world. Very small questions are freqnentlj very 
important—just as, when a man educates a child, he ^n^rally 
pays attention to Mbe dotting of tibe i's and th^ Crossing of ike t's, 
or they will never be dotted or crossed hereafter : — 

A pebble in the streamlet scant 
May turn the course of many a river ; 

A dewdrop on the baby plant 
May warp the giant oak for ever. 

Though my general argmn«Dt fa fliat England riioold tefa 
Australia to herself, yet there ar» vltfious matters on wUob smiA 
discrepancies exist, which can and should be semedied either by 
the English Government, or by the bodies of Bngliahmen witti 
whom the power may rest, in order that AustsaUaas may fad that 
they are of the same community with oosaebea* 

A few inatanees in sufpcnrt of my argumeai may not be o«t of 
phMC. 

In regard to the matter ef d is tineUo ns— the opening up of the 
same road to successful men throughout the eemmonity — why 
should not a Colonial judge figure among the Judimt Gommittee 
of the Privy CounoO ? Strong objections have been made to any 
creation of Colonial Peers on the ground that it would tend towards 
absenteeism, a great evil in any countiy ; but why should not the 
honours of the Peerage be given to the Chief Justices of ColenieSy 
not necessarily as Hereditary Peers, but Life Peers? — a position 
which they could hold without necessarily being dragged from their 
judicial chairs to sit in the House of Lords, but which yet would 
give to them, if they visited London, an opportunity of meeting 
tiieir brethren of the Bench and the Peers of England upon an 
equal footing. Our own Houao of Lords would be invigorated by 
such an addition. Why should English Peers, baronete, and 
knights, travelling in the Colonies, be addressed by their titles, 
and gentlemen who are invariably in Australia written to and alluded 
to as holding the distinction of Honourable be debarred in every 
other part of the world from the use of such a title ? Why should 
not some due rank in our tables of {nreeedenoe be granted to the 
Viceroys of India and Ireland, to the Govemor-Generalof Canada, and 
to Colonial Governors during their term of oAee, ox-ecdonial Bidi^ 
and Judges, and other men who serve Hor Majesty hmg and faitb« 
fully in distant portions of our community f And why should not 
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wiUupe of milMonB of Iwr milgeotOi and of vast lands to whioh her 
9cmfmgaiy estends* be ooaddered worthy of becoming Privy Goun* 
cillors to the Queen ? 

In Algiers thore used to be a Forugn L^on set apart and 
exihiBive — moi Freaoh, nei Algerian ; neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 
Are we nol mlriig a Foreign Legion of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. Oeoige? Why sheuld not an Australian who has obtained 
sufficient Utm^ in hie own cowilcy, a portion of our oommunity, 
thniiflli nel within fifty miles of London, be entitled to aspire to 
admission into a Oeknial division of the Order of the Bath, and, if 
he comes to England, find men wearing the same kind of Order 
here, as a reward ibr good work done in this part of the community ? 
It wonld, in reality, only be altering the colour of a ribbon, and 
yet lend to p eat e r unity. 

tk m posribb thai many more suggeetioos might be made upon 
the same lines, and if some openings were made, it might be that 
other* wonld be desised. All tte better : it would be evidenee that 
the right road was being taken, and it camiot do us any harm, and 
may do a tet of good, if a trial is made with a few of such pebbles 
or dewdrops, iriueh may aid to turn the minds of those who are 
moulding Australian Nationalism into certain beUef and remem- 
brance, whether they be men who have emigrated from the Mother 
Gomtry or new generations growing up who have never seen the 
Mother Oeuniry, that we and they are of the same community. 
Our Coienies naturally wish to have due measure dealt out to them 
as menibers of tiie same oommunity, without stoppages, on the same 
princqde which leads workmen to objeot to a Truck system* 

A step whieh cannot be too highly praised has already been taken 
in le s p e et to a piofBssion whieh is necessarily jealous of extending 
its privHsges to ineapaUe men. 

The College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons in England 
admit men who have studied in many of the Colonial Universities, 
indnding those of Melbourne, Adelaide, and Sydney, to present 
themsdves for their difriomas eiaotly as if they had carried out the 
ne cessar y currieulum of studies in England. If they pass they are 
then entitled to be registered by the Oeneral Medi^ Council, and 
have all the privfleges of English medical men. I believe it is cor- 
rect to say that the trust thus reposed in the Colonies has borne 
good finit, and that the men uriio have availed themselves of this 
pemnssien have as a rule proved themselves to be good men and 
well and thoroughly educated. 
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Agiin, by the Medical Act of 1886, a person showing to the niie* 
Cftction of the Registrar of the General Council that he holds some 
recognised Colonial medical diploma granted to him in a Bfitish 
possession to which the Act applies, and that he is of good oharao- 
ter, and that he is bj law entitled to practise medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery in such British possession, shall, on application and pay* 
ment of a fee not exceeding j£5, be entitled, witiwiU examination in 
the United Kingdom, to be registered as a Colonial practitioner in 
the United Kingdom. A recognised Colonial medical diploma is 
stated to be such medical diploma as may be recognised for the time 
being by the General Comicil as famishing a sufficient guarantee of 
the possession of the requisite professional knowledge. 

The Act applies to any British possession which in the opinion 
of Her Higesty, as shown in an Order in Council, afibrds to the 
registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom snch privi* 
leges of practising in the said British possession as to Her Mijesty 
may seem just. 

Applications have been made mider this Aet from Ceylon, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, and Victoria, but not as yet from 
South Australia. Colonists should recognise that they have to 
take the first step in the matter, with every prospect of success. 

This Act appears to me to be in itself strong evidence of the high 
standard attained by our Colonists in the matter of education. That 
is a subject so important that a few words, even if digressive, may 
be given to it. It is very interesting to see how strong a desire 
exists in our young Colonies to educate well and thoroughly. The 
University of Sydney has large private endowments, five tMSulties 
of arts, law, medicine, science, and engineering complete ; and five 
colleges — the Presbyterian, Boman Catholic, Anglican, a Women's 
College in the course of formation, and a College for the training of 
public-school teachers — affiliated to it, as well as a hospital, which 
is part of the University Medical School. 

Primary education is compulsory to the age of thirteen, and is 
entirely in the hands of the State. The secondary schools are both 
public and private. The best youths are drafted firom the primary 
to the secondary schools, and thence to the University, where they 
are educated free, and given a maintenance of £S0 a year. Primary 
and secondary education is practically free, and the maxim *' Give 
every man his chance " is literally fulfilled. At the same time, in 
the Medical Schools of the University of Sydney at least, an effort 
has been made, which might reasonably be commended to the 
notice of our own public schools and universities, to minimise the 
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evil of {he " cramming" and " examination Ajstem/* that bugbear 
of English parents, who often see the chances of a son's career 
depending on good health during one particular week, or keeping 
cool in the presence of an examiner whom he has never seen 
before, and instinctively regards with the same dread as a child has 
for the bogie man. 

This danger is corrected in the University by allowing the results 
of the class examinations, which are comptdsory and are conducted 
during the course by the teacher alone, to be taken into account in 
the degree examinations ; by an interval of two years between the 
first and second examinations ; and while enforcing in every sub- 
ject a practical or viva voce examination after the written paper, 
making the teacher in every way co-ordinate with the associate 
examiner. There is no separate examination for honours. Honours 
depend on the high excellence of the student throughout his whole 
career. 

Passing from medicine I may, perhaps, venture to make a sug- 
gestion with reference to anoUier profession. It is, perhaps, a 
dangerous thing for a layman to advise as counsel, but I will follow 
the advice of a celebrated lawyer to a young barrister as to the cor- 
rect way of writing an opinion : ** My advice is this in legal form — 
Be short, be decided, and, if you can, be accurate." 

I am of opinion that since an Act was passed sixty-seven years 
ago (8 ft 4 Wm. IV., c. 41, s. 80), enabling a judge of any Colonial 
possession to be appointed to the Judicial CSommittee of the Privy 
Council, an Australian judge can still be eligible for such an 
appointment, in spite of the fact that no Colonial judge has ever 
been appointed. 

If it is suggested that judges cannot be eligible unless appointed 
by Ministers of Her Majesty, I answer that they are appointed by 
Ministers of Her Majesty. Lawsuits frequently arise which involve 
a consideration of Colonial land laws, and which Colonial judges 
are peculiarly fitted to decide from their acquaintance with the land 
legislation of the Colonies, and with the circumstances of Australian 
life. 

I am also strongly of opinion that it would be advisable to have 
reciprocity between England and the Colonies in respect to practis- 
ing at the bar* 

(Signed) Cabbikoton. 

Boysl Colonial Insiiiote : 
Jan. 26, 1S9L 
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It may be as woU that in general ooasultation I sboold pomt out 
that there are some difficultiea. The Imis of Court would not like 
to &rego fees, but they are very rich, and the incursion would be 
very small. The Colonists, I admit, ought to begin by giving 
facilities to each other. There is reciprocity belween New Zealand 
and South Australia, but a New Zealand barrister cannot practise 
in New South Wales, Viotoria, or Queendand, unless he has been 
admitted in New Zealand as a barrister only, and not also as a 
solicitor; and a New Zealand solicitor cannot, by reason of not 
having served articles, be admitted to practise in New South Wales, 
Victoria, or Queensland* It is doubtful, even if articles have been 
served, whether he would be admitted without serving further 
articles and passing examinatians. There are various other 
angularities which should be looked to and knocked away. 

Further extensions again might reasonably be made towards 
allowing investment of trust funds in Colonial securities. No portion 
of the public debt of New South Wales is due to war charges, and 
very little to works of an entirely unproductive character. Sir Saul 
Samuel, our Agent-General, s^s that the asset represented by 
railways alone is of a value quite equal to the whole debt of the 
Colony* The railways are now managed by a Commission quite 
independent of political ixifluence, three Commissioners being 
appointed for the purpose, who are removable only by vote of both 
Houses of Parliament. This is a guarantee that, as £ur as possible, 
they will be worked with a due regard to the public interest ; in 
addition to which no lines can be constructed until they have passed 
the inquiry of a Standing Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament appointed for the purpose. There are now 2,182 miles of 
railways constructed atacost of about jS81,000,000, and yielding, after 
paying the working expenses, about 8^ per cent, per annum. In the 
absence of navigable rivers, a network of railways over the Colony is 
absolute)^ neeessary for the settlement of people on the landis of 
this grand country. The expenditure on these works has been 
the means of providing homes for many thousands of the surplus 
population of the Mother Country, and of promoting the large trade 
which exists between this country and the Colony. It has been, 
and is, the policy of the Oovemment to oonstruct these railways 
more for the purpose of settling a population upon the lands of the 
country than to make profit out of them, beyond providing for the 
payment of the interest upon the capital borrowed for their con- 
struction. Were these railways worked by a private Company 
instead of by a Government they doubtless would be made to give 
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a larger return wiiliout imposing excessive charges for carriage* 
After all, what is this debt ? It is indeed small compared witfi the 
vast wealth of the Cdtay. Borne of the RsAway Companies in 
England, having a length of lines lees than those of New fkratti 
Wales, have a larger capital and are indebted to a mnoh greater 
extent tium the Australian Colonies together ; and yet we do not 
hear any talk abont the Railway Companies here over-borrowing. 
Every shilling expended in the construction of railways and other 
public works of a reproductive character in our Colonies is a boon 
to the people of England, as well as an advantage to tiie Colonist* 

The revenue of New South Wales is now nine mfllions and a 
half ; about £9 per head for every man, woman, and child in the 
Colony, and yet the taxation is small as compared with other 
countries. In 1870, New tSouth Wales loans were floated fai England, 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent., and were then sold at 
a discount. Now the rate is three and a half per cent., and the 
loans are sold at a premium, which shows the confidence that in- 
vestors have in this class of seeurity. In my opinion there is not 
the slightest danger of Colonial Ministers in the future aridng tiie 
English public to lend them money unless they see tfieir way cSearly 
to meet their engagements. It is their pride io maintain wcurilies 
in a good position, and they exerciBe as much care in the ibbMkk as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with respecft to Consols. 

It may be asked What should be the position of the Governors of 
the Cohmies ? There seems to be an impression in Englland that flie 
Governor is only a mere figure-head and has got very Utde woric to 
do. But beyond any mere ornamental functions a Governor may 
have and has opportunity for much, and often difkuH, woA. In 
bet^ I can hardly conceive a greater compliment to « man and io 
hia wife than to be selected and sent out to one of the great English* 
speaking and self-governing communities, especially at the present 
time to Australia, when the people seem to be entering upon a new 
era of national life. 

In my opinion a Governor should be the messenger of peace and 
goodwill, and while loyal to the strict letter of the Constitution, he 
should be in touch and harmony with the national aspirations and 
the national rights of that particular Colony in which he has the 
high distraction to represent Her Majesty the Queen. 

His duties are not merely nominal. To quote Sir Henry Parkes's 
words: ^ Those who think that the represe n tative of sovereignty in 
Australia has very little to do only betray thebr want of penetiation 
in regard to what men have to do who ded with the great puMie 
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affairs.*' And as far as I can juAge, Sir Henry Parkes exactly bit 
off tme Australian feeling with regard to the Queen's representatives 
when he wrote: "One of the uppermost thoughts of the Colonist, 
whatever his rank in society, is of the importance of everything 
belonging to his Colony, including his own position in life and his 
relations to the head cd the Government, whom he prefers to regard 
as the representative of his Sovereign rather than as Oovemor. He 
is sensitive to a fault of any manifestation of English feeling which 
may seem to beUttle the conditions of his existence as a subject of 
the Queen in a remote part of the Empire. In numberless cases 
this deep-rooted sentiment exists in rough practical minds which 
are quite unconscious of it, though it manifests itself to all around 
them on the faintest provocation. With regard to the Governor, as 
a rule he receives an amount of dutiful attention which the same 
man would not have received in any other capacity. For the time 
being he is felt to be the essential and the highest part of the fabric 
of law and order. No name is above his — ^and his name is a symbol 
of respect for authority, and of loyalty to the Throne and the Empire, 
The people of one Colony cherish this sentiment towards the 
Governor of every other Colony. The people of New South Wales 
would feel acutdy any slight or supposed slight offered to their 
Governor in Victoria, and in like manner the people in Victoria 
would feel any supposed indignity of a like nature in New South 
Wales." These are the words of Sir Henry Parkes, who has been 
acquainted with many Governors. 

As to the courtesy shown to a Governor when he is visiting other 
Cobnies, I have had practical experience. On visiting Sir William 
Bobinson during the Exhibition at Adelaide in South Australia, I 
was received at a luncheon given by the members of the Ministry 
to me, as the representative of the Queen, at which all the members 
of both Houses were present. Again, before leaving New South 
Wales I was invited to a banquet given in the Queen's HalU 
Melbourne, by Sir James MacBain, President of the Legislative 
Council, and by Sir Matthew Davies, the Speaker of the Legislative 
Assemblyy to meet all the leading citizens of Victoria, and in the 
same way I was most kindly received in every part of New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and in BrisbaneY the capital of Queensland. Personally I 
have not found " that the great contexture of the mysterious whole is 
held together by letters of office and instructions and suspending 
dauaes," any more than the dignity of a Governor is enhanced by 
being^helped first to soup at his own table. It seems to me, now, 
that the time is gone past when a Governor in the Colonies or in 
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India is snppoied to be a man with a mission to entertain globe* 
trotters, though there appears still to be an impression among some 
people in England that Oovemment Hoase is the only safe home* 
stead. A Ooyemor should understand from the first that he has a 
duty to perform to the whole of the people. His life is not to be 
one of narrow seclusion, punctuated by a few State functions. He 
ought to do his best to enter heartily into the life of the country. 
In addition to his political duties he should try as fieff as lies in his 
power to encourage art and literature, and to try to understand and 
aid the industries of the country. There is one duty of a specially 
grave eharacter which few Governors are so fortunate as to escape 
— the terrible responsibility of having to decide as final arbitrator 
in oases where the question of life or death is involved. As the law 
now stands under our Constitution, a Governor, much as he may 
desire it, can in no way relieve himself of the responsibility of say- 
ing whether or not the prerogative of mercy may be exercised. 
Should the Ctovemor have frdr and reasonable grounds for believing 
that the extreme sentence of the law should not be carried out, 
notwithstanding the strongly expressed opmion of the Court, not- 
withstanding the advice given him by the Executive Council, it 
would be, beyond all doubt, his duty to interfere, and by the exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown to save the life of a prisoner. 
Ministers, in such a case, of course, would have a right to resign, 
and their resignations would be accepted. What effect this resigna- 
tion nig^ have on the position of the person administering the 
government this is not the time nor place to discuss, but one thing 
is certain — the prisoner's life would be spared. 

On the Governor alone does the terrible responsibility rest 
The prerogative of mercy which belongs to the Sovereign, and 
which during the present reign has been delegated to the Home 
Secretary in England, is vested .solely and absolutely in him. His 
dedsian is irrevocable, and it is against all precedent for the 
Secretary of Stote to express any opinion on such matters. 

Sir, tiie strong feeling of loyalty to the Crown and to your 
dynasty is powerful in Australia, in the nations, in classes, and in 
individuals. I know some people fear that the Colonies (udy seek 
to obtain from us advantage : that when they can afford to cut the 
cable the knife will speedily be opened. I Imow some people fear 
that this feeling of nationhood or patriotism must develop dislike 
to the old eonntry. How do these fears accord with the kindly and 
generous feeling always shown to oflBcers and men of Her Mqesty's 
Havy by all classes, with the last two expressioBS of public feeling 
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in Ausiralia ? Six yaavs ago England was engaged in a tribal war, 
and New SonUi Wales suddenly volunteeied to send troops to her 
assistance. The war itself was unpopular, the offer was illegal; some 
people in Australia went so feur as to call it ridiculous ; and thei« 
certainly was no crisis which necessitated sending 800 men to the 
assistance of a nation which, besides owning the mightiest navy 
aver known, has 140,000 regular troops, a large army re8Mr?e, 
180,000 militia and yeomanry, and 260,000 volunteers, a ^onntry 
which oould in case of real necessity put a million fighting mtax 
(many of whom had gone through the ranks) in six weeks ixubo the 
field. It was in reality what is so well described m an actiele of 
the Sydney Daily Telegraph, as an '* impulsive interference in the 
struggles of the Empire." Whatcfrer objection the ofbr migfai be 
open to on the score of illegality or absence of impeding nead, 
England took it in the spirit in which it was made ; and saoh wm 
the fseling aroused'that a refusal would have meant the dovoaiftll ot 
the Oovemment of the day ; and now that, William Bade Dalley, 
the gifted Irish Australian, who struck the sympathetic chord, has 
gone horn us, Englishmen have erected a memorial to his memory 
close to the resting-places of Wellington and of Nelson, in the crypt 
of the great cathedral which stands in the midst of the greatest eitgr 
which the world has ever seen. 

Again, the news came out that the dock labourers in London had 
struck iat a small advance. It was bared that, eventQally« 2A0,00O 
men might be thrown out of week. Taking Sdut to a famil|r. this 
means a peculation neady equal to that of New South Wales. 
Again, suddenly, there buxat out another *' impnlaive inteifexttieevilh 
the struggles of the Empire," and i£24,000 was at once subscribed. 

It was not a question of Socialism or of class antagcuusm that 
moved Australia ; it was simply an honest outburst of sympathy and 
pity for starving men, women, and children of their own race 
struggling for bare existence. And this pity and this praotioal aym- 
pathy, in Australia as well as in England, gave these poor creatures 
courage in their trouble, and, no doubt, saved scenes of rioting, dis- 
order, and violence. 

A fow days later the telegmph brought the news that a ionner 
Prime Minister of England had used these words: ** The issue of 
this strike is pregnant with hope for the future impromd *y?"^iliftn 
of all classofl of labour." Was not the reflection that this young 
nation had in a great measure contributed to so qplendid a xesuU 
wortl^ of being a source of pride k> tfafln as AnatraliaBs? It is 
work such as this whisb lajss deep and broad the fanndatton of ttiat 
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national pride which springs from one's country's good deeds, and 
which enables as to rise high above all the arguments of Separatists 
and Imperialists. An old Colonial Governor— Sir John Young — 
hoped that when separation came it would be a peaceful one. I hope 
and I believe that it will never come at all. Canada is Canadian 
bom, and remains loyal to the Crown, Australia will become Aus- 
tralian bom, and that is no reason why she should not remain loyal 
to the Crown. 

The Constitution Acts, as I underscand them, were intended to 
give, and did give, the right of self-government as freely and as 
fully as in England ; and during the last quarter of a century the 
Australian Colonies have settled down into regularly constituted 
oommunities, and have acquired all the sense of confidence in their 
power to manage for themselves. They consider that the age of 
tutelage is over. They will not admit for a moment that they are 
not as fully poUtically educated as the average English voter, and 
they ask that they should be under no more restraint or control by 
the Governor, as to purely local affairs, than the people of England 
are by the Crown. If they were placed under such restraint they 
would feel that they are more limited in their local self-government 
than their brethren are at home. 

And this semi-independent connection puzzles some people, who 
think it cannot possibly last. A well-known American writer and 
lecturer, lately on tour through Australia, has stated his opinion 
that '* AustnJian loyalty to the Crown is not worth sixpence.'* Is 
he quite certain that he has grasped the significance of the word as 
we understand it ? If it means a belief that the best form of 
government is a semi-absolute sovereignty, either by Prince or by 
President, with an irresponsible and irremovable Cabinet; if it 
means that the world can best be governed by Kings and by States- 
men, and not by the people themselves ; if it means belief in the 
Divine right of Kings (and, as in England, the necessity for a State 
Church), — he may be right. It may not be worth sixpence. But 
if the word "loyalty" has, as I believe it has, a far finer and purer 
significance; if loyalty to the Queen means, not only our devotion 
to the illustrious lady who so worthily wears the Crown, but also 
respect for law and order, Uberty and justice ; if it means, while 
we boast and glory of our common origin, that also we rely on our 
collective individuality, which is our common strength, with the 
knowledge that "where England extends her sceptre she also 
pledges the defence of her sword ; " — then, as surely as to-morrow 
the sun will rise on the earth, so will the Great British Confedera- 
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tion, which is already three times as large as Europe, and which 
three times over exceeds the United States of Northern America in 
bulk, revenne, and population, remain one — united, loyal, and 
invincible — for all time. 



General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE. : I have 
the greatest pleasure in fulfilling the duty which has been assigned 
to me, which is to move a vote of thanks to Lord Carrington for 
the paper he has just read to us. In Lord Carrington's presence 
I feel that my language must be restrained ; but this I will say — 
that you must recollect that what you have just heard is the experi- 
ence of one who has spent several years in Australia, who identified 
himself with the people, and who left amid the general regrets, not 
only of New South Wales, but, I may say, of the whole of Australia. 
It certainly has never fallen to my lot to witness a more touching 
and impressive scene than the farewell banquet given to Lord 
Carrington in the magnificent Centennial Hall at Sydney at the 
end of last October — a banquet which was given by all classes of 
the community, from the sturdy labourer who earns his living by 
the strength of his arm to the leaders of the Opposition of the 
Ministry of New South Wales. Those who gave the banquet, and the 
hundreds of ladies who graced the galleries round the hall, alike showed 
the affection they felt towards Lord Carrington and towards Lady 
Carrington, who had so well aided all his endeavours to fulfil his 
high position as the representative of her Majesty in New South 
Wales. It must be recollected that this was only one of several 
banquets given to Lord Carrington, among which one of the most 
remarkable was that given in his honour by the heads of the two 
Houses of Parliament of Victoria, with which Colony he had 
ofiicially no connection, but which desired to show appreciation of 
his services as Governor of the neighbouring province. Lord 
Carrington, aided, as I have said, by Lady Carrington, did much to 
cement the feeling of loyalty to the'' Crown which exists in Australia, 
to increase the attachment to the Mother Country, and to make 
Australians even more proud of the achievements of our forefathers 
— our common ancestors. Lord Carrington is one of what I may 
call a band of Governors who are still young enough to do good 
public service in this country, and who, from their position, will pro- 
bably be able to exercise considerable influence in shaping the policy 
of the Mother Country towards the Colonies, and they will bo 
alii-ays actuated by a kindly feeling to the Colonies. I venture to 
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look upon this as a great advantage, both to the Colonies and to 
the Mother Country. Lord Camngton's views may, I feel sure 
hv accepted with the greatest possible confidence. Ho made him- 
self well acquainted with the feelings of the people of New South 
Wales. I have heard the remark made that Ooveniors cannot know 
much about the people they govern; but I cannot accept that dictum. 
It seems to me that a Governor who has his heart in his work, as Lord 
Carrington had, must know a very great deal about the wishes, the 
feelings, and the aspirations of the people ; for he is constantly in 
communication, personal and confidential communication, with the 
ministers of the day and more or less with the leaders of 
the different political parties; he sees a great many people 
and converses with them at Government House, and he makes 
tours through the whole of his territory, and thus knows many 
persons who live at a distance from the capital. He learns, too, 
a great deal of the various phases of pubhc feeling through the 
Press. Lord Carrington has gone through all these experiences. 
I may say that, speaking generally, I am in accord with what he 
has said, and that you will do well, at all events, carefully to weigh 
it. Before I conclude I should like, as one who has been a soldier 
most of his life, to say a word about the defensive forces of 
Australia. You have there what is now almost an army of very 
efficient material. The men are of fine physique, very zealous, very 
loyal, and I am quite convinced that this force will have to be taken 
into account alike by those who wish well to England and those 
who wish her ill, and this army is certain to increase as well as to 
improve in efficiency. In conclusion, I ask you to accept the 
motion which I have the honour to propose. 

8ir Saul Samuel, E.C.M.G., G.B. : It is with great pleasure I 
second the resolution proposed by Sir Henry Norman. The paper 
rtad by Lord Carrington is one of deep interest to me as representa- 
tive in this countr}' of New South Wales ; and I am certain the people 
uf the Colony will be most gratified when they read in the Sydney 
papers to-morrow morning that Lord Carrington, although absent, 
has not forgotten them, and that he has taken the earUest opportunity 
to show that he takes a deep interest in all that concerns New 
South Wales. Lord Carrington has achieved a great success as 
the representative of her Majesty in that Colony. He has not only 
saccetfdod as an able administrator, but he and Lady Carrington have 
won, in an eminent degree, the love and affection of the people. 
Whilst they sympathised with the people in their troubles, on the 
other hand they entered heartily into their pleasures. The Colonists 
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are thoroughly English and love sport, and they had in their 
Governor a thorough sportsman. No matter what the troubles of 
the people were, Lord and Lady Carrington were always ready to 
show their sympathy with them. On the occasion of two terrible 
coUiery accidents, when men were entombed with slight hope of 
their release, Lord Carrington was on the spot encouraging, by his 
presence, the men who were engaged in the attempt to rescue their 
fellow-workmen from almost certain death. Again, when a serious 
flood occurred in the Colony, which inundated the town of Bourke, so 
as to place the whole township almost under water, Lord and Lady 
Carrington left Sydney for the scene of the catastrophe, a distance 
of nearly seven hundred miles, and on their arrival at Bourke Lord 
Carrington stimulated the men in every way within his power to 
renewed exertions to dam back the water which was rapidly over- 
flowing the banks of the river, threatening the whole town with 
destruction. Lady Carrington at the same time did her best to 
encourage and cheer in their trouble the women and children who 
had been compelled to leave their homes and take temporary refuge 
on the higher land. With these generous impulses, it is not sur- 
prising that Lord and Lady Carrington should have endeared them- 
selves to the people of the Colony. This is not an occasion to dis- 
cuss the interesting paper which has been read to us, but I may be 
permitted to say that I cordially concur in the views expressed by 
Lord Carrington. He has spoken of the loyalty of the people of the 
Colony. I can only repeat what I have before said, that the 
Colonists are far more demonstrative in their loyalty than are the 
people of the Mother Country. On the birthdays of our beloved 
Queen and of our Boyal President, the Colonists give themselves up 
to rejoicing, making those anniversaries complete holidays. I wil 
not detain you any longer, but must again express my thanks to 
Lord Carrington for his most interesting and able paper. 

The President: My task is a very easy one. I have to put 
before you the motion proposed by Sir Henry Norman and seconded 
by Sir Saul Samuel, that a vote of thanks be given to the reader 
of the paper. I feel sure this will be received with acclamation. 

The motion was cordially approved, and Lord Carrington bowed 
his acknowledgments. 

Lord Enutsfobd, G.C.M.G. (Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) : I do not rise for the purpose of discussing the very able 
paper to ^hich we have just listened, but I must protest against 
one thing, and that was the emphasis which the noUe lord gave to 
the paragraph from the Brisbane Courier^ attacking the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies, and which he twice read oat. (Laughter.) 
Very few words are necessary to commend to yon the vote entrusted 
to me, Til. a vote of thanks to his Boyal Highness for presiding 
this evening. Perhaps no one is in a better position than the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies for the time being to observe and 
appreciate the interest and sympathy which his Boyal Highness has 
invariably taken in Colonial affairs. Nor has his Boyal Highness 
contented himself with a mere expression of these feelings. He has by 
his good work given to them, if I may say so, *' a local habitation 
and a name." This you know from his work in connection with the 
Imperial Institute, the creation of which, as well as the building up 
and organisation of which are due to him. The interest and great 
success of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition were mainly due to 
his watchful attention even to minor details ; and again there is his 
work in* connection with this Boyal Colonial Institute. I may also 
remind you that his Boyal Highness accepted the honorary 
presidency of the successful exhibition in Victoria, and he attended 
— ^which honorary presidents seldom do — every important meeting 
of the committee sitting in this country to look after the interests 
of that exhibition. It is a great matter of satisfection to me 
personally that his Boyal Highness Prince George has been 
allowed by his Boyal Highness to open to-morrow the exhibition in 
Jamaica— an exhibition which I hope and believe will be a great 
Bueeess, and one which will tend largely to promote the interests 
of our West Indian Colonies. I could say more, but I do not think 
his Boyal Highness would desire to hear more, and I certainly have 
said more than enough to justify, if any justification were needed, 
your unanimous assent to this vote. I beg to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to his Boyal Highness for presiding this evening. 

Earl OramvilIiB, E.G. (a Vice-President of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute) : It is not only a great honour, but it is a great pleasure 
to me to second this resolution. And I feel the pleasure is not 
altogether taken away by the insinuation that I am tarred with the 
same brush — though not to the same extent — as my noble friend 
Lord Knutsbrd — (laughter) — ^who admits having some connection 
with the Colonial OflBoe. I have reaUy little to add to what has 
been said in support of this resolution. I am not quite sure that 
his Boyal Highness would contradict me when I say I think it 
would be possible somewhat to exaggerate the self-sacrifice which 
his Boyal Highness has undergone in being here to-day. We know 
the Prince of Wales's public spirit and intelligence ; we know that 
he has visited most of the important dependencies of the Crown ; 
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that he possesses a memory which never forgets those whom he 
has seen, or the things he has seen or those which he has heard ; 
and we all must acknowledge the dignity, energy, and simplicity 
with which he has thrown himself into those peculiar duties wliich 
fiall to his lot. If that is the case with regard to the interest and 
the pleasure which he feels in matters connected with the great 
dependencies of the Empire, I think that must be especially the case 
on this occasion. His Boyal Highness, Hke ourselves, is present to 
welcome Lord Carrington. His Boyal Highness, was, I believe, 
one of those who strongly encouraged one who is his personal 
friend to undertake the great responsibiUty attaching to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign in a distant Colony, and therefore I feel 
that his Royal Highness must in an especial degree feel pleased at 
being present on this occasion. Be that as it may, it does not affect 
our sense of the geniality with which his Boyal Highness comes 
forward on all these occasions, and of which he has given somo 
proof this evening. 

The vote was carried with great enthusiasm. 

The President : The excessively kind manner in which Lord 
Knutsford and Lord Granville have brought forward this vote of 
thanks has deeply touched me, and I have also to return you my 
very sincere thanks for the manner in which you have so kindly 
received it. We have heard an interesting paper to-night, and we 
have since heard remarks from four distinguished gentlemen, and! 
is di£Scult for me therefore to add much to what they have said. But 
I am glad to have an opportunity, first of all, of welcoming an old 
friend of nearly forty years* standing back from the government of 
one of our most important Colonies, and at the same time of con- 
gratulating him on the great success that has attended his five years' 
administration of that Colony. In the address which he has given 
us there is much interesting matter. There may be points open to 
controversy, but it would be wrong, and unnecessary, for me to 
touch upon them. I think we have this evening heard a good 
account of that Colony. We know the great interest that Lord 
Carrington has taken in it, how he has identified himself with its 
people and with its institutions, and now he has brought home to 
us the welcome intelligence that the important Colony is still in 
touch with us, retaining its loyalty to the Crown and to the Mother 
Country. Long may that feeling, ladies and gentlemen, exist! 
Though we wish our Colonial possessions to be independent and 
free, we are proud to think that they have not forgotten whence they 
came, nor that the interests of those great Colonies are entirely 
one with those of Great Britain. 
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FOURTH OBDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Bession waa held at 
the Whitehall Booms, Hotel Mitropole, on Tuesday, February 10, 
1891. 

The Bight Hon. the Marquis of Lome, K.T., G.C.M.G. (a Vice- 
President of the Institute), presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 81 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 10 Besident and 12 Non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

WaUam Herbert Anderson, Major F, W. Benson {nth Lancers), Edwin 
Booth, WUliam C, Cooper, Ernest R. Debenham, Harold W. Fairfax, John A. 
Ferguson, David George, Captain George N. Hector, R,N,B^ E, LyttonHitchins, 
James B, Loing, Jim., Alfred M, Nicholls, Charles H, Sippe, Arthur W, Sutton, 
Leonard Sutton, Pt^trick Gf. Spence, Edward Stanford, Jun,, Alexander TUlie, 
Alfred Wood. 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

Henry Dyke Acland (New Zealand), Albert E. CoUbrook (Victoria), George 
Hebden ( Victoria), Dr, George Hurst (New South Wales), Herbert St. Clair Jones 
(Jamaiea), Frank M, Mackwood (Ceylon), John MeHwrailh (Victoria), Josnih 
Meskm, C.E. (Trinidad), D. W. Harvey Patterson (Victoria), G. H Boyce (New 
South Wales), Dr. John H. Saunders (Victoria), Walter S, Howard Smith 
(Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &o., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : I am sure you will agree with me that Lord 
Aberdeen has done very well in visiting Canada, and that, as the 
next best thing, he has done well in coming here and reporting 
himself to the Boyal Colonial Institute. Nowadays everybody 
who crosses the Atlantic does visit Canada. In old days it was by 
no means the case. I remember over and over again — even at the 
time I was there — ^being very indignant with some eminent English- 
men who went to many parts of the States and did not cross the 
northern frontier line at all. I remember remonstrating with one 
or two of these gentlemen, and getting answers to the effect that 
they had so much to see in the States that they had no time to 
visit Canada* All that is very much changed now. One eminent 
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EngliBhman who had been guilty of thifl crime, and with whom I 
remonstrated, was good enough to write me a very long letter saying 
he was so certain that it was Canada's ultimate destiny to become 
annexed to the United States that it was hardly worth while in the 
brief time at his disposal to do anything more than study the great 
organisation into which Canada was to be absorbed. The truth is, 
in the old days people got so well dined and wined when they went 
to New York and the States by our good friends there, that they 
lost all consciousness of patriotism, and they seemed to think that 
the narrower patriotism of Englishmen should be laid aside, with 
other ancient prejudices, when they had crossed the water. That 
is all changed now, and nobody is satisfied unless he not only sees 
the old provinces of the Dominion, but crosses the prairie country 
and visits the shores of the Pacific. This Lord Aberdeen has done. 
He comes to speak to you of Canada with firesh knowledge, and I 
am sure you will give him your best attention. 
The Eabi:i of Aberdeen then read the following Paper on — 



CANADA. 

After receiving firom the Boyal Colonial Institute the honour of an 
invitation to read a paper relating to Canada, I endeavoured to 
devise a title which would in some way indicate by what method, 
or from what aspect, I would endeavour to treat so great a subject. 
But no happy thought or inspiration coming to my aid, I resorted 
to the adoption of the most simple and comprehensive designation 
possible, so aUowing my paper to tell its own tale as to method as 
well as matter. But I must confess also that as the inevitable day 
which in November seemed so delightfully distant has drawn near 
I have become increasingly conscious of the arduous and responsible 
nature of the task which was, perhaps, rashly undertaken. It is no 
light matter to ofierto such an audience as this, representing the great 
centre and headquarters of Colonial correspondence and experience 
in this country— it is no light matter to ofier remarks upon a Colonial 
subject. 

And I confess I feel at the present moment specially qualified to 
enter into what must be the emotions of a divinity student, or young 
minister, when, as is sometimes the case, he is called upon to deliver 
a specimen address in the presence of his reverend seniors in the 
ministry. And doubtless you will remember, what I am not likely 
to forget, that on one such occi^on, when a young preacher asked 
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one of his older brethren which paaeage in his diflconrse was oon- 
ddered the best, the reply was, ** Well, I thonght the beet was the 
passage /rom the pulpit to the vestry.'* 

Bnt fortunately the best judges are often the most generous 
critics — and I may here say tiiat my object will be to interest rather 
than to enlighten — and the chief point of interest at which I shall 
aim will be the presentation of some of the impressions which may 
be formed on the mind of a traveller who at this present epoch makes 
• trip through Canada. In short, to give in somewhat extended 
form a reply to the inquiry which may possibly have been addressed 
more than once to such traveller, viz. '* What do you think of our 
oountryf '* 

In these days any description of a visit to lands beyond the 
Atlantic need not include allusions to the passage across that ocean, 
for it has now become so well traversed a highway that the older 
captains are supposed to recognise even individual big waves as 
fiuniliar acquaintances which wink at them as they pass. But I 
may mention that in the case of the tour which provides the material 
fiur this paper our study and impressions of Canada and the 
Canadians commenced almost before we were out of sight of British 
shores, owing to our good fortune in finding as fellow passengers 
snch wdl-known and valued members of the Canadian community 
as Sir John and Lady Thompson, Sir Alexander Campbell, Senator 
Botsford, Mr. Sandford Fleming, and others. In such good company 
we reached the port of destination. 

The emigrant to the new worid of Canada usually makes 
acquaintance with it first in what is really an Old World city, 
full of associatious and traces of the past, combined with natural 
features of a most striking and beautiful sort. Many have been 
the descriptions and pictures of that for-fiuned and grandly 
situated town on which the admiring gaze of so many arriving 
voyagers has been fixed ; but as a writer of to-day says, " No 
wivds could ever describe Quebec; and moreover it exercises a 
curious fksdnation on the visitor. It transports him to the^ past 
whether he wills it or not. The sentiment of the place dominates 
him, and it is the only town which I have seen which I can imagine 
as imposmg on her children the same strange potent spell which 
binds the Scottish folk to their ancient and romantic capital ' Auld 
Reekie/ " 

I turn to the more prosaic bnt also more practical topic of the 
present arrangements and accommodation for the reception of emi- 
grants arriving at Quebec. The Dominion Government and the 
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railway companies have shown themselves alive to the importance 
of this matter. As one of the emigration agents remarks in his 
report, ** first impressions count for a great deal, especially with 
immigrants in a new country ; and in the majority of cases they are 
either favourably or unfavourably impressed by the reception which 
they experience on landing." Briefly the arrangements for creating 
this favourable impression include a fine building which the 
Dominion Government erected a few years ago, Imown as the 
Immigration Hall» containing ample accommodation for shelter, rest, 
and the purchase of provisions for large numbers of immigrants ; 
while the Canadian Pacific Bailway have recently erected a wharf 
about 800 feet long, a large baggage-shed, &c., near to whicli the 
train is drawn up. This is frequently a special train, composed of 
colonist sleeping cars. Four himdred passengers with their baggage 
are sufficient for one train, so that frequently two trains are 
required for the immigrants from a single vessel. 

Having spoken thus of the arrangements for the commencement of 
the land journey, it is only right to give a further statement from the 
report of the agent whom I have already quoted. He says : '* All the 
immigrants whom I interviewed on the subject of accommodation and 
treatment while on board ship stated that they had been well 
treated as to accommodation, food, &c., and that the officers and men 
were at all times courteous and obliging, doing all in their power 
to make things as pleasant and agreeable as possible during the 
voyage." This is highly creditable to those who organise and those 
who carry out these arrangements ; but it also, I venture to think, 
reflects credit on the poorer class of the emigrants themselves, as 
illustrating their patience and readiness to put up with inoonve> 
nience, because, even under the improved arrangements, the steerage 
of a vessel, especially in rough weather, must be anything but an 
elysium ; and the same might be said of the four, five, or six days' 
journey by rail in even a superior colonist ear. 

I shall have something to say further on about emigrants and 
those who are most likely to find good openings for success ; mean- 
while I will just mention that the number of persons arriving in 
Canada by the St. Lawrence route in 1889 was about 27,000, 22,000 
landing at Quebec and the remainder at Montreal, of which total 
about 8,000 were cabin passengers and the remainder steerage. 

This shows a diminution from the numbers of preceding years, 
but there is a consensus of opinion that the decrease in numbers was 
more than counterbalanced by the improvement in the style wi 
quality of the immigrants. 
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Tiirninpt now to Uie impressions likely to be formed on the mind 
of the Ti<utor to Quebec and the surrounding territory, it may safely 
1)0 said that he will not be long there without being struck by the 
quiet, thrifty, and peaceable maimers and disposition of the inhabit- 
ants. This disposition, coupled with the loyalty and attachment of 
the French population to the British throne and connection, is a 
striking illustration of the results arising from an enlightened and 
liberal extension of rights and privileges in all matters of local 
government, and tlie institutions, language, and traditions of any 
particular race. 

With regard to the product of the land we do not find in this part 
of Canada heavy grain crops. For these we must turn further south 
and west. The traveller who wishes to get a good idea of the 
general progress and attainments of agricultural enterprise in the 
Dominion will do well to take advantage of, among other sources of 
information, an opportunity of visiting some of the agricultural 
shows or fairs, as they are called, which are held in the various 
eentres every autumn. Of these that of Toronto, representing as 
it does especially the garden province, Ontario, is the most extensive 
and important. This great fair, which I had the advantage of 
attending last September, continues for a week. A vast quantity of 
live stock and of Canadian natural products are exhibited, and the 
show is Aisited by an immense concourse of people. If many of 
these are attracted by the various sights and amusements which are 
displayed, as much as by the agricultural and industrial exhibits, it 
is none the less creditable to all concerned that such complete order 
and quietness prevail. There may be some room for discussion as 
to how far this is secured and promoted by a regulation of the 
managing committee which excludes the sale of intoxicants within 
the Exhibition grounds ; but to my mind the very existence of such 
a provision is a very indication of the quality of the pubhc opinion 
which supports the executive of a great undertaking in the adop- 
tion of such a rule, which in some other countries, where it is 
probably much more needed, would no doubt be unfeurly attacked 
as puritanical and oppressive. 

With regard to the impressions likely to be formed in the mind 
of the visitor by the various exhibits of live and other stock, and 
also by the admirable display of agricultural machiner}', I must be 
content with the general statement that no one coiUd fail to be 
Btmck by the practical tokens which are there manifested of the re- 
sources of the country and the energetic skill of the people. A further 
word or two may, however, be permitted as to one specially im- 
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portant section, that of horses. I was delighted to see some excellent 
individual specimens, not only Canadian-bred but a number of 
splendid Clydesdales and also some Bhire horses which had just 
arrived from this country for breeding purposes. The progeny of 
such animals will, it may confidently be predicted, not only be of 
immediate benefit in improving the Canadian stock, but may quickly 
develop and extend an export trade in horses, especially to Qreat 
Britain. For such development there is certainly great scope and 
great need. Canada might, for example, provide many of the horses 
required for the British Army. There is an impression that the 
representatives of the War OfBoe have for the present discontinued 
the purchase of horses in Canada out of deference to the jealousy 
of British agriculturists. There may be something in this, for that 
British agriculturists are sensitive no one can deny. But I think 
it may also be admitted that at any rate until recently the farmers 
of Canada have not paid very special attention to the breeding of 
that stamp of horse most eligible for military purposes, and indeed 
for the British market generally. Thus it may be noted that Colonel 
Bavenhill, of the Boyal Artillery, visited the Dominion in 1886 for 
the purpose of buying horses for the British Qovemment ; and 
although he travelled more than 14,000 miles and inspected more 
than 7,000 horses he eventually purchased only eighty-three, and this 
was not due to the prices asked — for these Colonel Bavenhill con- 
sidered reasonable and moderate. The disproportion between the 
number inspected and those selected naturally occasioned some com- 
ment, and the Dominion Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Carling, with 
characteristic promptitude and foresight, applied to Colonel Baven- 
hill and his colleagues for a report, which with other papers on the 
same subject were duly published " in view of the interest and 
importance of the information contained in them in relation to 
horse breeding in Canada, and particularly with a view to building 
up an important export trade for the Dominion." But I must not 
dwell upon the contents of this publication beyond stating that it 
indicates and explains the points in which many Canadian-bred 
horses had been found wanting. 

Meanwhile it is highly satisfactory to find that the attention 
directed to the matter has created a stimulus in the Canadian horse- 
rearing business, especially in the richly pastured ranches of Alberta. 
The time is only now arriving when the results of the new departure 
in the horse business can begin to be observable ; but it may confi- 
dently be predicted that in a short time a supply of horses far 
superior to that of four years ago will be found ready for the market 
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wUeh will oertaiiily be available both for army requirementB and 
for general purposes. 

I have dwelt thus for a moment upon this branch of trade, not 
from tailing to recognise the importance of other far greater and 
established subjects of commerce, but because of the interest and 
aignifioance attaching to the initiation or development of any new 
industry in a young country. When it is remembered that previous 
to 1872 scarcely a pound of beef (other than a certain quantity 
salted) was brought either alive or dead from Canada to Great 
Britain, some idea will be formed of the rapidity and vastness which 
may charaeterise the advance of a particular branch of trade between 
these countries. At the same time it may be assumed that the 
department of food supply will generally exceed all others in mag- 
nitude and continuity. 

As to the dimensions of the export trade of Canada in cattle I 
need only remark that the number in 1889 was over 85,000, being 
larger than that of any previous year. It is also noticeable that 
the corresponding export from Canada to the United States has 
been much smaller. Thus in the year ending June 1889 only 
87360 cattle were sent into that country from the Dominion, and 
the disproportion in value is still greater, the reason being that, as 
a rule, a superior class of animal is shipped to Great Britain, while 
all sorts and conditions are disposed of across the frontier. The 
number of sheep, however, sent into the United States from Canada 
was far larger than that exported to Great Britain. 

Any allusion to the United States in connection with a topic of 
this kind irresistibly suggests a reference to the now historical 
MoKinley Tariff. 

Certainly the visitor to Canada during the autumn of last year 
found himself there during an exceptionally interesting and eventful 
period, with opportunities of observing at first hand the various 
currents of controversy and opinion which had been aroused. If I 
may record my own impression, I would say that during the months 
which followed the passing of the McKinley Bill there was traceable 
a very marked and steady advance from the natural perturbation 
and anxiety created in the minds of many Canadians by the first 
announcement of that policy to an increasingly firm and hopeful 
attitude, based on such considerations as the fresh openings and 
channels which might be found for the trade and resources of their 
country. In &ct, there was once more an exemplification and 
proof of courageous self-reliance on the part of the Canadian people. 
Mor wa6 this attitude dependent on mere sentiment or unreason* 
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ing deienniuaiion, for the research and inquiry as to new trade 
openings, which were prompted hy the prospect of an emergency, 
have certainly brought into fresh prominence the opportunities 
which exist for such developments. And this applies especially to 
certain food products, the export of which from Canada to Britain 
might be ahnost indefinitely increased. I am aware that some 
people have poked fun at the idea of such " minor products ** being 
treated as a serious element in the commercial prosperity of a great 
country. Well, there is an old northern saying that '* mony amickle 
makes a muckle." An egg is in itself a small matter, but when you 
come to deal with millions of dozens (more than 14 million dozen 
were exported from Canada in '89), the significance of the article is 
apparent. Nor need it be supposed that eggs imported to this 
country from Canada must be relegated entirely to the despised 
class of " shop eggs." No doubt the article is a ticklish one because 
it lends itself to deception, and a single lapse may spoil the reputa- 
tion of a whole province. A school boy was once asked, ** What is 
the gender of * egg ' ?" ** Please, sir, you don't know till it's hatched." 
And the same uncertainty attaches to the age of the unopened egg. 
An old neighbour of mine in Scotland used to collect eggs at Gd. 
a dozen during the plentiful season and store them up for a few 
months. Then at a period of scarcity and high prices she would 
take them in small instalments to various merchants as new laid eggs 
at Is. 6d. per dozen. But she is beginning to be found out ! 

I turn for a moment to another *' minor" farm product, viz. 
butter, which might be exported with great advantage from Canada 
to this country. This is illustrated by the case of Denmark. Eight 
or ten years ago Danish butter was almost nowhere in the English 
market, but in 1888 the value of the butter exported from Den- 
mark to Great Britain was i£3,600,000. This is an evident and 
direct result of dairy education and diligent attention to the best 
methods of dairying ; it may also, I believe, bo in no small measure 
due to the co-operative system under which many of the Danish 
creameries are worked. 

But explain it as we may, the undoubted fact of the present 
dimensions of the Danish butter trade seems to indicate that the 
Canadian fanners have in this matter been allowing the grass to 
grow under their feet. It should, however, at tlie same time be 
borne in mind that the Canadian exports of cheese have been in- 
creasingly largo, more than 88 milhons of pounds weight having 
been exported in 1889, of wliich quantity more than 74 million 
pounds came to the United Kingdom. In fact, the attention given 
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to cheese-milking since the establishment of cheese factories has 
been mentioned as an explanation of the low average of the quantity 
and quality of Canadian butter ; but unquestionably there is plenty 
of room and scope in that country for the making and exporting of 
large quantities of first-class butter as well as cheese. 

Just a word or two about another agricultural product, viz. 
barley. For the growing of this many parts of Canada are 
singularly well adapted. The annual crop is estimated at about 
28 million bushels, and most of this quantity has hitherto gone 
to the United States for brewing purposes. But, apart from 
the obstacle of tlie recently high duty placed on barley by the 
United States Government, it is observable that the Americans are 
paying more attention to the production of barley in their own 
country, and are also using, it is said, substitutes for malt in the 
manufacture of beer. It is to England, therefore, that Canada 
should look for a fresh market for this grain. But the description 
of barley hitherto grown and supplied to the United States has been 
chiefly that known as six-rowed, whereas the sort demanded by 
English maltsters is the two-rowed barley. The full results, there- 
fore, of the experiments now being made in the growth of two-rowed 
barley will be awaited with the utmost interest. 

Such are a few of the prospective openings for fresh commercial 
enterprise on the part of Canada, to which might, of course, be added 
many of large significance, such as those hi connection with the 
developing trade across the Pacific Ocean and also with the West 
Indies, in regard to which Canada, as illustrated by the part she is 
taking in the Jamaica Exhibition, is fully on the alert. 

But I have purposely selected examples from agricultural pro- 
ducts because the number of persons engaged in agriculture in 
Canada far exceeds the number dependent on other industries, and 
also because the trade of Great Britain and Ireland is, as everybody 
knows, the hirgest iu the world, Germany and France taking the 
second and third places, and the United States coming next. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the future commercial relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, the trade with this country 
will always be of immense importance, and any influences which 
may have led to increased attention being given to that trade will 
not have been otherwise than beneficial. 

But what are to be the future relations between Canada and the 
Ignited States ? It is the vast interest and importance of that ques- 
tion which will cause the present political campaign in Canada to 
be watched with earnest attention by this country. The recent 
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intelligence of on immediate appeal to the Dominion electors and 
the announcement of the chief feature of the policy on which they 
will have to record their votes came somewhat as a surprise ; hut 
it must be remembered that the old reciprocity of 1854 which it is 
now proposed to restore, with any necessary modifications, was 
annulled after the American War, not by Canada, who wished to 
renew it, but by the United States, who refused to do so owing, 
it was supposed, to a feeling of irritation at that time against 
Britain on account of the Alabama case and other matters. Since 
then both Liberal and Conservative Canadian Governments (the 
former having been in office from 1874 to 1878) have from time to 
time attempted to negotiate an arrangement of the same sort. 
Again, so recently as on the occasion of the Fisheries Conference 
at Washington in 1888 it was understood that the Canadian Govern- 
ment suggested a form of reciprocity as one of the bases of agree- 
ment, though without result. During the past few months, however, 
other negotiations have apparently paved the way for an understand- 
ing on this point ; nor must we overlook the influence of the very 
remarkable results of the recent American elections, when the tariff 
legislation was of course the most prominent question before the 
voters. As to the presentation of this question to the people of Canada, 
it must be noted above all that it is not unrestricted reciprocity that 
is proposed by the Government. There lies the distinction, and a 
most vital distinction it is. There is no need for us to regard as 
disloyal those who advocate imrestricted reciprocity or complete 
commercial union between Canada and the United States, for 
among the supporters of that policy are men of unimpeachable 
integrity as well as great ability. But the point is raised as to 
whether, if Canada does not desire to become merged in the United 
States (and I believe the leaders of the present Opposition in Canada 
disclaim any idea of annexation), it would not be running too grave 
a risk to enter into an arrangement which might at any time enable 
the power at the other end of the rope to pull Canada into a position 
which by a hostile tariff would inevitably result in the breakage of 
the present connection with the Mother Country, and consequent 
probable amalgamation with the United States. There are some 
people who regard this as the manifest destiny of Canada. I pro- 
test against such an assumption. Just as Canada has a history, so 
has she also a destiny of her own. And surely no epoch in her 
career could be more inopportune than the present for even the 
suggestion of anything that would divert her from the working out 
of her own career and the consummation of her own destiny. It is 
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not yet many years since the freshly opening prospects of Canada 
drew forth fh>m the most eloquent of her many distinguished 
Governors such inspiring words as these, uttered by Lord Dufferin 
at the then iniiAnt city of Winnipeg : — 

** It was here that Canada, emerging from her woods and forests, 
first gazed upon her rolling prairies and unexplored North-West, 
and learnt, as by an unexpected revelation, that her historical terri- 
tories of the Canadas, her eastern seaboards of New Brunswick, 
Labrador, and Nova Scotia, her Laurentian lakes and valleys, com 
lands and pastures, though themselves more extensive than half-a- 
dozen European kingdoms, were but the vestibules and antechambers 
to that till then undreamt-of Dominion whose illimitable dimensions 
alike confound the arithmetic of the surveyor and the verification of 
the explorer. It was here that, counting her past achievements as 
but the prefiice and prelude to her future exertions and expanding 
destinies, she took a fresh departure, received the afflatus of a more 
imperial inspiration, and felt herself no longer a mere settler along 
the banks of a single river, but the owner of half a continent, and 
in the magnitude of her possessions, in the wealth of her resources, 
in the sinews of her material might the peer of any power of the 
earth.*' 

And Canada is only now beginning to enter into the full fruition 
of the great Confederation of 1867, which was itself in no small 
measure promoted and attained as a result of the difficulties con- 
nected with the export trade and other matters which Canada had 
to grapple with at that time. Without confederation it is doubtful 
if the Canadian Pacific Railway would now be an accomplished 
fact — that great achievement, with all its potent influence, not 
only in development of resources, but in uniting and consolidating 
the various parts of the Dominion ; aye, and not of the Dominion 
only, but of the whole vast fabric of the British Empire. That is 
a rich theme which has been fully dealt with by Sir George Baden- 
Powell in his able lecture before the London Chamber of Commerce 
this very afternoon. 

Then there are the opening prospects of the new swift steamship 
lines, not only from the western parts of Canada to China, Japan, 
and it is to be hoped eventually to Australia, but also an improved 
direct service between this country and Halifax or Quebec. 

But I refrain from enlarging upon this part of the subject lest I 
should seem to be inflicting upon you a very inadequate digest of 
what we have all had an opportunity of reading in the newspapers 
during the last few days. 
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Meanwhile oar fellow subjects and fellow citizens in Canada will 
observe, not without satisfiiction, the ever-increasing interest with 
which their afEiBdrs are watched and discussed in this country.' It 
would be absurd to suppose that this interest is based upon mere 
selfish interests. It proceeds rather from an increased acquaintance 
with our Colonies which has led to an intelligent sympathy, an intelli- 
gent appreciation, and a just pride concerning what those who are 
boneof our bone and flesh of our flesh have done, are doing, and will 
yet do. To my mind the solid loyalty of the Canadians and their 
attachment to the British name and connection is all the more 
admirable in view of the fiict, which I think must be admitted, that 
there has not always been in former years on the part of Great 
Britain a sufficiently plain indication of appreciation of the Colonies. 
But during the past twenty years there has been a distinct 
mending process, which is now advancing more rapidly than ever. 
We at least know more of the geography of our Colonies. We do 
not so often hear remarks, like one which I heard quoted lately, 
of a person who, when asked if he had any relations in Canada, 
replied that he had a cousin who he thought had a ranch in Winni- 
peg. But even this was better than the Continental paper which 
related (alluding probably to the new railway bridge at Montreal) 
that a bridge was to be erected, one end of which was to be in the 
State of Maine and the other in British Columbia. 

Still there is room for much more instruction about the Colonies, 
and happOy there is now no end of literature upon the subject, and 
of this the latest addition as regards Canada may be found in two 
little volumes on the history and geography of Canada by Mr. 
Greswell. These excellently written and useful books are published 
under the auspices of the Boyal Colonial Institute, most appro- 
priately in accordance, as a writer in last week's Canadian Oazeite 
justly remarks, with the long course of services which the Institute 
has rendered both to the Colonies and Great Britain. 

Canada has contended against and overcome many an obstacle, 
and the process will continue. She has a race difficulty. So has 
the United States. Let us hope that it may be said of the latter, 
what may, I believe, be certainly said of that in Canada, that it is 
a ^iTniniRliing difficulty. I allude of course to the French element. 
And in justification of the opinion of many of the most fisur-seeing 
Canadians, that it will not eventually interfere with the success of 
the country, let me quote some noble words spoken so recently as 
1889 by M. Laurier : — 
*' If there are any amongst my fellow countrymen who have ever 
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dreamed of dosing tiiemselyes into a small community of Frenchmen 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence I am not one of them. It would be 
an act of black ingratitude if, after we had sought from Britain the 
privileges and rights of British subjects, we were now to reject the 
responsibilities of subjects; if, having sought the protection of 
Britain to grow strong, we were when strong enough to attempt to 
stab the friendly hand and to refuse to cast in our lot with those 
who are fellow countrymen of ours, and whose birthright we claim 
as our inheritance. When confederation was established it was 
not intended that it should be based upon the humiliation of any 
one race, that any one should give up its characteristics ; but it 
was expected that, though every nationality might retain its indi- 
viduality, yet that all would be actuated by one aspiration and 
would endeavour to form one nation.*' 

Yes. Canada is not only a British Colony, she is, as Principal 
Grant of Kingston has expressed it, a British nationality, and she 
will not sell her birthright for a mess of pottage. And in conclusion 
what are the classes of persons who are likely to benefit themselves 
and Canada by making it their home f Fortunately it is not now 
necessary to dwell upon the absolute necessity of most careful selec- 
tion in tJie matter of emigration. All the Canadian agents of that 
department testify to the improvement in this direction. Canada 
need not fear that there will in future be any attempt to tranship 
failure and incompetency to her shores as a means of getting rid of 
these commodities. It is becoming understood that not only will- 
ingness but ability to work is indispensable. And it would be un- 
pardonable if we in Britain were to allow any deteriorating elements 
of population to be exported to those lands of our fellow subjects 
where the best material is most needed. 

But let me guard against a misapprehension. I do not be- 
lieve because, for instance, children have been left destitute or 
forsaken that they will after proper care and training in this 
country be, on account of their first condition, ineligible for the 
Colonies. Let me quote some statements which I heard confirmed 
when I was in Canada as to the operations of one well-known 
institution. During the period from January to the end of October 
last no fewer than 1,046 requests were received at the Toronto 
Home in writing from farmers asking for boys to be apprenticed to 
fanning work. Only 801 oould be sent. And a similar demand came 
to other branches of the institution. Of course even among trained 
and tested children there may be oocasional fidlures, but in the case 
of this institution, which is Dr. Bamardo's, the feilures have not 
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reached 2 per cent, of the whole number placed out. Similar are 
the results of the operations of other societies, such as the Self- 
Help Emigration Society and many others, owing to the care and 
experience which are now brought into operation. And what applies 
to children may in no small measure apply to adults, though they 
may have been unfortunate after the necessary process of testing 
and selection has been thoroughly secured. 

As to the openings for young women eligible for domestic service, 
there is, of course, a great demand for such in Canada ; but, as Lord 
Lome said in his " Canadian Pictures " in 1885, those who wish to 
become teachers &c. had best stay at home. When, further, it is asked 
if educated young men will find scope there it cannot be said that, so 
far as regards the professions and clerkships, there is room. It could 
hardly be otherwise with the splendid facilities for education which are 
provided in Canada. But in farming, where the opening does exist, 
there is now so much occasion and scope for the appHcation of science 
that a man, especially one whose tastes are in the direction of natural 
history and natural science rather than the arts, need not regard 
his educational training, especially the training of a public school, 
as wasted, if he decides to resort to Canada. Doubtless he will find 
it necessary to exert himself, and there will be need of patience and 
perseverance, and moral backbone, but in the very exercise of 
these qualities he will be braced and invigorated. He will only be 
following in the steps of those brave pioneer settlers who have laid 
the foundations of a vast and splendid natural structure. For it is 
not only because her territory is so immense and her resources so 
vast and so various that we look with such confidence to the future 
of Canada — it is because also her people are imbued with a firm 
and splendid spirit of self-reliance, with a determination that 
liberty and good government shall preMiil, and that they will do 
their part in promoting the welfare and prosperity of their land, 
which, so long as this disposition and purpose prevail, is surely 
destined to a grand and glorious future. 

" I hear the tread of pioneers. 
Of Nations yet to be ; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea." 
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Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. : In obedience to 
orders I willingly open the discussion, but I am sure I should have 
the sympathy of this great and representative audience in this grave 
difficulty— there cannot be discussion unless there is difference, 
and I am in the awkward position of being unable to differ from 
any one single statement in the extremely able and interesting 
address to which we have just had the pleasure of listening. Lord 
Aberdeen told us of the preacher whose best passage was said to be 
his '* passage " from the pulpit to the vestry, but I feel certain I am 
interpreting rightly the feeling of this meeting when I say that the 
passage from the desk to his chair at the conclusion of his address 
was the most painful and regrettable passage in connection with the 
address. Lord Aberdeen had the advantage during his visit of 
I)ersonal experience of an unusual kind. We all know the remark 
of the cantankerous lawyer— all lawyers arc not cantankerous — that 
the worst of personal experiences was that, in the language of the 
law, nothing personal could be real. But I am confident you will all 
agree — especially those who understand Canada — that the personal 
experiences of Lord Aberdeen are extremely real, and I may say 
this — I was in Canada myself at the time— that not only Lord 
Aberdeen, but Lady Aberdeen also took especial and almost unpre- 
cedented pains to become acquainted with life and opinion in 
Canada by, for a time at all events, starting a home of their own in or 
near Hamilton, thereby acquiring a very familiar acquaintance with 
Canadian life. I think, therefore, that unique value attaches to 
Lord Aberdeen's paper if only on that account. Undesignedly, 
Lord Aberdeen has brought before us the great subject of Canada 
at a moment when the eyes of all good citizens of this Empire are 
turned to that country to see which way the pending elections will go. 
I must confess for myself, from what I have heard and know concern- 
ing both parties in Canada, that I do not believe for one moment that 
cither party is disloyal to the Imperial unity. I know that the head 
of one great party has issued a manifesto, which is to my mind one of 
tlie finest productions in the English language, describing what should 
)>e the feelings of every citizen in our great Empire, and I venture 
to say that the poUtical opponents of Sir John Macdonald will one 
and all only regret that they cannot put into such fine language the 
^ntiments which, I am sure, animate them of loyalty to tlie British 
Empire. The remarkable point is that both sides are putting in the 
forefront of their political programme the attainhig of further outlets 
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for the trade of Canada, and as to that I am sure the people of the 
old country are only too anxious and eager to extend to Canada what 
I may call the right hand of trade fellowship. It is a matter which 
is coming before the British public every day with increasing force. 
They desire that the facilities for intercourse should be increased — 
that any barriers— customs tariffs, shipping dues, or anything which 
interferes with trade — should be done away with, or at all events 
mitigated in their severity as &r as possible. Lord Aberdeen has 
spoken of the present position of Canada and of her prospective 
growth. He said that at all events in the French portion of Canada 
the growth would be exceedingly fast, because — I think he said — 
the families there averaged forty-three! I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of that statement, but this I may say, that the French 
Canadians are a peculiarly hard-working and thrifty people, for 
whom I have a great affection, and that in my opinion they do and 
will work to profit one of the finest portions of the great Empire to 
which we belong. I would wish to recall this £ftct — which is often 
forgotten — that already Canada does more than half its external 
trade with countries other than the United States. We often see 
references to the McKinley tariff and its effect on the trade with 
Canada, as though the trade with the United States was the great 
and only salvation of Canada. Now, £19,970,000 is the value of 
the trade with the United States, while the value of the Canadian 
trade with other countries is £20,890,000. It should also be re- 
membered that along the great land frontier, extending over 8,000 
miles, there must be a great deal of intercourse that goes to swell 
the trade with the United States, but which is not strictly in 
the character of international conmierce. One other point. I 
have recently had the opportunity of reviewing the figures of our 
timber trade, which is a large trade, and I found, to my sur- 
prise, that we take from Canada in bulk of timber six times as 
much as we take firom all the rest of America put together. I 
also found that that trade involves five times as much tonnage o 
shipping being employed as that of the rest of America in the 
timber trade. Lord Aberdeen has referred to the &ct that re- 
ciprocity is no new move in Canada. It is not brought forward, as 
I saw stated ;n a very able article in the Times, for the first time 
this year. In 1854 a reciprocity treaty was made with the United 
States, and was denoxmced in 1866 ; but let me call attention to 
tois fiiict, which was, I believe, first mooted by Mr. Colmer, that the 
abrogation of reciprocity in that year found Canada more than ever 
detcrmiued on a union of her provinces, and what I hope and 
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believe is ihia^ihat all this present talk of reoiprooity, as in the 
previous case it confirmed the union among her own provinces, so 
in this latter it will lead to closer union with the Empire. If we in 
England exert ourselves and show we are ready to extend to Canada 
the right hand of trade fellowship, I believe that, as reciprocity with 
the United States in years gone by promoted the union of her own 
provinces, so the present movement will end in a greater union with 
the Mother Country. Looking at that map (Mercator*s Projection) 
I could almost find fault with the Royal Colonial Institute. By 
itself it indicates, no doubt, that Canada is a most important 
country, but I think you ought to have alongside of it always 
another map, which should place Australia, perhaps, in the centre 
instead of Oreat Britain, in order that we might realise how close 
Canada is to China, Japan, and Australia. You will understand 
from ttiis remark what I mean, and what I hope will soon be the 
fact — ^the establishment of mail routes through Canada to the Far 
East. It is called the Far East in England because we are accus- 
tomed to travel by the Mediterranean and the tropics by Singapore to 
China and Japan. If, however, we go the other way wo cross the 
Atlantic in five days in large and comfortable steamers ; in another 
five days we cross the great Canadian continent by a railway per- 
fectly equipped, and then we find ourselves — steaming steadily 
across the North Pacific — ^within 5,000 miles of China and Japan. 
This route will, I am convinced, soon be developed, and will greatly 
assist the commerce with Canada. It will, I believe, not only 
develop the commerce between Canada and Australia, but will foster 
the growth of this great conviction — ^that as England has in a 
century girdled the world with prosperous settlements, so now she 
is ready to support the patriotic enterprise of Canadians and 
Australians in establishing a great Empire route of ocean steamers. 
The noble Chairman has spoken of the hospitality of the United 
States. I have been to the States and to Canada, and have been 
** dined and wined '* in both countries, although I decline to confess 
whether, in the Chairman's words, I lost consciousness or not 
(laughter) ; but this I will say, that I have never lost, and never 
shall lose, my consciousness and appreciation not only of the hos* 
pitality of Canadians, but of their sterling good qualities. Nurtur- * 
among the snows of North America, the Canadians are, I be^^' 
destined to infuse horse-like vigour into the whole continent ^J^^ 
only add, in conclusion, that I believe Canada wiU never^' ^^ 

aciousness of the pervices rendered her, and that no servioes^^. ; , 
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cause to regard with more satisfaction than the advocacy of eminent 
men like Lord Aberdeen. 

Major W. Clabk (Winnipeg) : I have been for the past ten years 
a resident in Canada — Winnipeg is my home — and I have had the 
privilege for some years of going backwards and forwards between 
this country and Canada on Dominion Government work, which has 
necessitated a more than ordinary study of the different provinces 
of the Dominion. With the exception of Prince Edward Island, I 
have travelled through every province, and I am therefore able to 
thank Lord Aberdeen for the true and kind words he has spoken. I 
confess I would have liked Lord Aberdeen to continue his journey 
on paper a little further West, but his utterances have been on broad 
lines, and he could not afford to discourse, for example, on the 
magnitude of the North-West or its possibilities ; neither could he 
find time to take in the prospective developments of British Columbia. 
When I went to Winnipeg in the winter of 1879-80, there was no 
railway across Bed Biver, and the North- West was practically un- 
known. For years after there was no idea of exporting from that 
country. In fact, so lately as 1883 it was necessary for me to go into 
the Btate of Minnesota, on behalf of the Manitoba Provincial Govern- 
ment, to purchase seed grain for the settlers, while just previous to 
that we had to import flour for the needs of the population. That 
was seven years ago. To-day I see in the Canadian Oazetie that 
the President of the Winnipeg Produce Exchange estimates last 
year's crop of grain in the Canadian North-West at thirty million 
bushels, half of which was available for export. Lord Dufferin 
prophesied, and his prophecy has certainly proved a correct one. 
What will be the future, measured by the past, it were difficult to 
say ; but if the other provinces supply horses, cattle, eggs, and 
cheese, as Lord Aberdeen has pointed out, we may fioirly believe 
that the Canadian North-West will be the principal granary of the 
British Empire. Ooing further west, we find on the shores of the 
Pacific a country that is to all intents and purposes simply a duplicate 
of this island of Great Britain. There, in a concentrated way, you 
have all the variety you possess in Great Britain. In Canada itself 
things are laid out wholesale, so to speak — enormous tracts of forest 
ei^ vast ranges of mineral-bearing rook and prairie. In British 
I sambia you have cultivated land, forests, and minerals — for there 
this yeiJron, and the precious metals— all within reasonable reach 
States, an«of one another, while the climate is a counterpart of the 
tois fiiict, » this island. I have no doubt myself that the development 
abrop*'-—*''-' -«.ngequcnt on the opening of the railway and of the 
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mail-routes to which Sir Georgo Badcn-Powell has alluded, will be 
more wonderful than anything that has taken place in any other part 
of Canada. Some enterprises have been begun there and are going 
on satisbctorily, such as fanning, saw-milling, and mining, but 
there is one industry that is practically untouched, and that will 
probably be one of the most prominent sources of wealth to the 
country — that is, the fisheries of British Columbia. On the Atlantic 
sea-board there are some sixty-eight thousand men employed in the 
deep-sea fisheries, while on the coasts of British Columbia, which 
are admittedly as prolific as those of the Atlantic, there is practi- 
cally no deep-sea fishing at all. The only organised industry of this 
kind is the sahuon fishing, which employs a good many men, and 
is an enterprise confined to the rivers — probably not more than six 
himdred or eight hundred are engaged in deep-sea work, while on 
the Atlantic sea-board, as I have said, some sixty-eight thousand men 
are employed. We may reasonably expect that this source of wealth 
will bo tapped in the near future, and will make a tremendous 
addition to the revenues of Canada. In connection with this matter, 
I am pleased to understand that efforts are being made to transfer to 
British Columbia a number of fishermen from the congested districts 
round the Scotch coast. It seems the most profitable way, probably, 
of solving the difficulty here and of at the same time aiding Canada 
to develop her latent resources. Another point of interest to those 
concerned in Imperial defence, and in protecting the points of arrival 
and departure on our ocean highways, is that a large number of 
fishermen around the coast of Scotland are Naval Reserve men. If, 
for example, under the scheme imder consideration at the present 
time, only one member of each family proposed to be sent to British 
Columbia is a member of the Royal Naval Reserve, we should have 
in the neighbourhood of Esquimault a brigade of at least a thousand 
trained men when that scheme is completed — a matter, I think, of 
no small importance in connection with Imperial defence. In con- 
clusion, as one who has made Canada the land of his adoption, I 
bc^ to thank Lord Aberdeen for the kind words he has uttered con- 
cerning us. 

The Hon. Sir Autuuu II. Goudon, G.C.M.G. : On the American 
continent time flies fast. Cities are built, railroads are extended, 
forests are Celled, agriculture spreads with a rapidity unknown to us 
in the more slow-going countries of Europe. As a quarter of a 
century, which is no inconsiderable period even with us in the Old 
World, has passed since I had any official coimection with British 
North America, I should have thought I was entirely out of the run- 
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ning for saying anything here to-night. But, as I suppose, if one of 
our ancestors of the reign of Queen Anne (which I take to be about 
a parallel distance from us here as thirty years is in Canada) were 
with us to-night, though he could tell us nothing of what is going 
on in the Victorian era, he would express his pleasure at what he 
heard of it ; so, having lived once in Canada for some years, I may 
be allowed to share the sentiments of those who live there now in 
thanking Lord Aberdeen for the interesting paper he has given us. 
I believe no one who has lived any length of time in the Dominion 
of Canada can &il to love it. It is a country full of attractions to 
those who are fortunate enough to live in it. What struck me most 
in what I have heard this evening, not only from my noble relative, 
but from the most interesting and lucidly conveyed statement of 
Major Clark, and what I think would strike other old fogies who 
were officials in Canada before the days of Confederation, is the 
number of new industries that have been mentioned. That is a 
great sign the country is alive and going forward. You, my lord, 
have been good enough to say that I was in Canada, or, at least, in 
the British provinces at the time of the Confederation, and had 
some slight hand in bringing about its consummation. I confess 
that at that time, although I looked on the confederation of these 
provinces as a great and a good work, I was not entirely without 
misgiving as to the manner in which its practical operation might 
be felt in some parts of the Dominion ; I am bound to say that all 
those apprehensions have been entirely and fortunately disappointed. 
I think the history of the Dominion is one of which the authors of 
the scheme may well be proud. I know no Government which has 
worked with more success or with less friction — none which has 
left the rights of the individual more free and untouched and yet 
has preserved the essentials of a strong and real Government. No 
doubt, in some respects, the Dominion has been fortunate. It has 
been fortunate in the succession of those who have presided as 
Governors-General. It has been fortunate in the spirit which has 
animated both the political parties which divide the country. It 
has been fortunate, too — ^I may be permitted to say so, as being 
wholly independent of parties in Canada — in some of the statesmen 
of Canada who have assisted in the working of that Government. 
It is thirty years since I first went there, but even before that time 
my old friend — one of the most eminent men who has been Gover- 
nor-General, Sir Edmund Head— told me he had a very remarkable 
man as his Prime Minister. Well: that man is Prime Minister still! 
Just fancy t At the time when Louis Napoleon was Emperor of 
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the French, when Bismarck had not been heard of, when Italy was 
not united, when Lord Pahnerston was Prime Minister of England, 
Sir John A. Macdonald was Prime Minister of Canada ; and now, 
after an interval of more than thirty years, though not without 
intervals — generally short ones — ^he is still at the head of the 
Government. That shows a great deal. It shows not only that 
the man is a remarkable man, but what are the self-restraints and 
governing instincts of the people who have chosen to entrust their 
destinies to his guidance. And now, my Lord Marquis, I have done 
your bidding, and as I have only obeyed your commands I owe no 
apology to the meeting. It is for you to apologise to it for having 
subjected it to the infliction of a speech certainly conveying no in- 
formation, and which must, I fear, be admitted to be only an object- 
less and fruitless waste of its time. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Brasbey, E.CB. : I presume the noble 
Chairman has called upon me because a few days ago I madea com- 
munication to a public journal with reference to an experiment in 
colomsation in Canada. The subject of colonisation is now very 
much under public consideration, and I thought any experience of a 
practical nature should be made public for general information. I 
regret that my story was in some sense the story of a fiulure, but I 
desire to say that the causes of that failure were not in any sense 
connected with the want of resources and openings in Canada for 
emigrants from this country. Our fiBkilure was due to the nature of 
the agreements made— agreements which can easily be remedied 
now we have had experience, and the fiedlure was still more due to 
the want of adequate personal supervision. I am glad to say that 
all the persons who were emigrated under the auspices of the 
company with which I am connected have found in Canada a home 
in which they are prosperous, that every person who was sent out 
is now in profitable employment, and that, in short, he has no 
cause to regret his journey from the old country to the new. I feel 
deeply impressed with the necessity of effective personal supervision 
in order to secure success in colonisation. I have this afternoon 
been in communication with a gentleman well known in connection 
with successful colonisations — Mr. Arnold White. With his assist- 
ance I mean to make another effort, and I have no doubt that, with 
more experience and the good advice of Mr. White, I shall be able 
to make a commxmication of a more satisfactory nature than the 
one I have recently addressed to the columns of the Times, I 
should like to refer in a sentence to what fell from Sir George Baden- 
Powell as to the desirability— nay, the necessity— of establishing a 
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thorough communication from this country to Australia by the 
Canadian Pacific route. I am glad to be able to say that steps of a 
practical nature are now being taken with a view to carrying out at 
an early day the grand scheme shadowed forth by Sir George Baden- 
Powell, and I hope that at the proper time the Imperial Govern- 
ment will look with favour on the undertaking and grant us some 
assistance. 

Mr. J. G. CoLMEB, C.M.G. : The gratitude which Canadians 
will feel for Lord Aberdeen's excellent paper — ^which I could wish 
had been a little longer — will not be in any way lessened by the 
fact that the chair is occupied by the Marquis of Lome, who, 
during his official connection with the country, endeared himself to 
all Canadians. There is only one point in the paper to which I 
would specially refer, and that rather by way of amplification than 
criticism. The noble lord mentions that the number of emigrants 
proceeding to Canada by the St. Lawrence route in 1889 was 
27,000. As it might appear that that is the actual extent of the 
emigration to Canada, I may be allowed to explain that there are 
other routes by which emigrants travel, notably by way of the 
United States ; and as a matter of fact, the total number of settlers 
in the year mentioned is given in the official reports of the Minister 
of Agriculture as being between 70,000 and 80,000 — that is, after 
deducting the number of passengers who travelled through Canada 
on their way to the Western States. Although the country is much 
better known now than was the case some years ago, there is still 
a good deal of misapprehension prevalent as to its extent, its 
resources, and its climate, and Canadians like nothing better than 
to be visited by men " of light and leading,** especially when, as in 
Lord Aberdeen's case, they give the public the benefit of their im- 
pressions on their return. Canadians have one weakness, or 
perhaps it should be described as a source of strength — that is, that 
they are proud of and enthusiastic about their country, and I think 
most of the people who have been there will feel tliey are quite 
justified in that feeling. Every one who visits the country brings 
away the pleasautest recollections, and most of the visitors, I 
believe, go back again. I hope we may expect another visit from 
the noble lord before long, because I see he has purchased a 
property in the country, and I am sure when he returns he will 
receive a warm welcome. The progress which Canada has made 
in the last ten or fifteen years is not always realised in this country. 
So recently as ten years ago the eastern part of Canada was 
practically separated from the west. There was no communication 
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except through the States, but now we find all the provinces bound 
together by that great means of ci>*iliRation and progress — the mil- 
way. And I should like to mention that tlie policy which led to the 
construction of the great line had in view not only that result, but 
something equally important, and that was the making of Canada 
as important a Power on the Pacific as she has always been on the 
Atlantic. It is only natural that the completion of the railway 
should not have been allowed to end that great work. Before its 
completion arrangements were made for steamship conununication 
between China, Japan, and British Columbia, while to-day — very 
appropriately in view of this meeting — the first steamer of the 
new service left Liverpool for the East to inaugurate that new 
service, which will bo superior to anything which has ever 
been seen in that part of the Pacific. I may say that the 
fast steamers on this service are to be built under Admiralty super- 
vision, and that they are subsidised by the Imperial and Dominion 
Governments. Again, the Canadians have expressed theniselves 
willing to subsidise a service between British Columbia and 
Australia, and have taken the keenest possible interest also in 
the cable communication between those two countries. If Aus- 
tralia will only second the efibrts we are making, we shall before 
long have both steamship and cable communication between Canada 
and Australia, which will not only connect them, but extend their 
trading faciUties and complete the British line of communication 
round the world ; for in AustraUa, China, and Japan they w411 
be in connection with other Unes of steamers plying to Europe by 
the Cape or the Suez Canal. I beUeve, for these reasons, that 
the progress of Canada will be greater in the future than in 
the past, and it is not going to be interrupted by McKinley tariffs 
or anything of that sort. In her desire to open up new markets, 
Canada has promised a large subsidy towards the establishment 
of a very Cast line of steamers across the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and Canada; and already lines of steamers subsidised 
by the Canadian Government are plying regularly between the 
maritime provinces and the West Indies, by which means and by 
the excellent representation of Canada at the Jamaica Exhibition 
we hope the trade with these important Colonies will be largely in- 
creased. The great want of Canada at the present time is population. 
In Great Britain and other countries the congestion of population 
is giving rise to social questions of the gravest import. In Canada 
the population is still a small one. It numbers at the present time, 
I suppose from five to six millions at the outaide, and yet we have 
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hondreds of millions of acres of the most fertile lands in the worid 
simply waiting for people to cultivate them. In the past, no doubt, 
Canada has been somewhat overshadowed in the race for immi- 
grants by her big neighbour to the south, but I believe that 
emigianto from this country will find in Canada all the advantages 
which the United States can offer, together with the inestimable 
benefit of still being under the British flag. It will be remembered 
that certain tenant-farmer delegates were invited by the Canadian 
Government to visit that country last autumn, and I do not think I 
am divulging any secret when I say that their reports, most of 
which have now been written, are of an extremely Cftvourable natore. 
The Qovemment is offering considerable bonuses to actual settlers 
on land in the Manitoba North- West and British Columbia, and it 
is hoped by these means to increase the number of agricultural 
settlers who now annually make their way to Canada. It only re- 
mains to say to those people for whom Canada offers so many 
advantages, that they will find a warm welcome in the Dominion, 
no matter to what part they may go. They will not be strangers. 
They will find there— what is not perhaps fully realised — the same 
language, the same laws, the same customs, and above all, notwith- 
standing anything that has been said, the same loyalty that exists 
in the Mother Country. There is no doubt whatever as to the 
loyalty of Canadians. It has been more than once stated that no 
candidate would be elected to the Dominion House of Commons who 
was known to advocate annexation to the United States, and people 
have gone so far as to say that no man would be elected as village 
policeman who held such views. I firmly believe that Canada will 
remain, as she is now, one of the great bulwarks of the British 
Empire. I cannot see that any other result is possible when we 
consider that the French Canadians are among the most loyal of 
Her Majesty's subjects, and that, in addition, the remaining part of 
the population is largely composed of descendants of those grand 
men who, after the Declaration of Independence of the United States^ 
removed to Canada rather than give up their allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

The Bev. Geoboe Hill, D.CX., Nova Scotia : Bom in Canada 
and resident there sixty years, I have heard with great delight the 
sentiments which have been expressed with regard to Canadian 
loyalty. I believe I echo the feelings of the overwhelming majoritj 
of the people when I say that they cherish the deepest loyalty to 
the Sovereign of these realms, and would be ready, as Englishmen 
always aret to lay down their lives in defence of the Crown and 
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country. It ia too late now to attempt to disouss the paper, but 
there is one point to which I may allude, viz. the produce of the 
country. His lordship, with admirable terseness and accuracy, has 
mentioned several of the products, but there is one to which I would 
like to call special attention as interesting the maritime provinces, 
and that is fruit. I verily believe that in no country in the world 
do they raise better apples and pears than in Nova Scotia. In the 
spring I have ridden through miles of apple blossom, and in the 
autumn through miles of these same orchards gloyring with mag- 
nificent fruit. These apples are so mixed up w^fiinour neighbours' 
that they generally pass as American. No»<^^we as a people do 
not like to be called Americans. We are Africans just as English- 
men are Europeans, and not mm^n^niVe like our national title, 
and so with regard to ourjl^s. I do wish that those who take 
any interest in Canad^^rould, when they are invited to purchase 
American apples, inoiimre whether they are not Canadian ; for by so 
doing you would s^ead their reputation and add to our sources of 
revenue. 

Sir Fredeiuck Youno, E.G.M.G. : Before the discussion is 
brought to aldose, may I be allowed to point out, for the sake of ac- 
curacy, that Sir George Baden-Powell, in the course of his very excel- 
lent speech, twice mentioned that the Reciprocity Treaty of " 1854 " 
between Canada and the United States was abrogated in " 1880 *' ? 
That, of course, was a slip, the real date being " 1856.*' Then with 
regvrd to our map — '' Mercator's Projection " — I feel somewhat 
eeiKitive on that score, because in the early days of the Institute I 
haA a personal responsibility in the matter. Of course the map is 
ibw rather behind the age, but still it serves to fulfil its intended 
ibject of giving a rough idea of the extent and vastness of the 
3ritish Colonial Empire on the surface of the globe. I hope that 
3ne of these days we shall be able to hang on the walls also a map 
more like what we should perhaps desire to see. I cannot forbear 
taking this opportunity of saying with what interest I have 
listened to the very valuable address delivered by the noble Earl. 
And in regard to Uie reference which was made in the discussion 
which followed the subject of fruit-growing, I may say that none 
of you can fail to remember the magnificent exhibition of Cana- 
•dian fruit products at South Kensington some few years ago at the 
!olonial Exhibition. It impressed me very much indeed. There 
rere no fewer than 1,00C different specimens of Canadian apples 
lown on that occasion. On this point I entirely agree with the 
»verend gentleman who has just spoken, that over and over again 
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these apples are designated American by fruiterers in England, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are not so. It is only just to 
Canada the fact should be known, and recognised by the trade. 

The Chaibmam : You will all echo the sentiments which have 
been expressed by Sir Frederick Young and others with regard to the 
paper which Lord Aberdeen has read. The paper referred to the 
great natural resources of Canada, and touched also on the rather 
burning question of tari£f arrangements. In speaking of the Colonies 
we must always remember that they have not got into our delightful 
way of positively liking to pay income-tax. An Englishman would 
hardly know himself <miless he could anathematise all human beings 
who do not call themselH^J]::ge- traders, and who do not pay income- 
tax. The Colonies do not quite"se)& matters in the same light. I do 
not know that these tariffs, even theMcEinley tariff, are always so 
formidable as they appear on paper. I i^member some time ago 
hearing of an American customs officer who, after having performed 
his duty very diligently along part of the frontier, went and asked 
to have something added to his salary. He was coolly refused, and 
when he asked why, the answer was that he had been doing the 
very thing the Government did not wish him to AOj viz., keeping 
the Customs line too strictly. I believe, in spite of ta"^ arrange- 
ments, that the sentiment which unites Canada to tl^ Mother 
Country will always survive. It will 8ur>'ivo partly, at a?, events, 
because every child throughout that vast territory reads in hisAsbool 
primers of the wars fought by his fathers to preserve the connection 
and uphold the Union Jack, and if you want the best form o' Im- 
perial Federation, I hope you will always look to your school priliers 
on historical subjects. We value the connection, because we"^!^ 
proud of our sons, and believe they will stand by us whenever ^^ 
find ourselves, as the saying is, in a hole. But there is no doO^ 
that these questions of tariffs are not quite understood in Englai (• 
As soon as we hear of the raising of rates against British commeiie 
we are rather apt to think the act is unfriendly. There is no doiii 
that the first effect is to raise round that country what old John Bright 
used to call a Chinese wall ; but there are other considerations which 
will overleap that barrier in the case of a country having groAt 
natural resources like Canada, because our countrymen will always 
look to the vast resources to be developed, and will remember that 
the more they are developed by his own capital being lent to them, 
the more ultimately will come back to his pocket ; and I do not thinks 
in the case of those countries having groat natural resources, «ro 
need make ourselves uncomfortable because they wish to go in £:)• a 
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littie protection. It is a very good thing when Englishmen of 
eminence go and make themselves acquainted with the Colonies, and 
show them that thej are apt to look not only at the interests of 
England, but at the interests of the Empire as a whole ; and al* 
though it may be some time before our Colonies are directly repre- 
sented in the Oovemment organisation here—although the time will 
come, I hope, when they will be represented by some machinery 
that I need not now specialise, — in the meantime a very good pre- 
cursor of that representation is to be found in men like Lord 
Aberdeen, who may in the House of Lords represent those Colonies 
and those Colonists whom they have visited. I beg to move a vote 
of thanks to Lord Aberdeen for his' paper. 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 

The Eabl of Abebdesn : I am very grateful for your cordial 
acceptance of this most kindly proposed vote. I feel very conscious 
of many omissions in my paper — in fact, I may say, after having 
trespassed on your patience for fifty minutes, I felt I had hardly 
touched on the fringe of the subject. I would have liked to speak of 
my experience of what may be called tlie social life of Canada. Sir 
George Baden-Powell alluded to the fact that we established our- 
selves for a time in one of the Canadian cities, and I could tell a 
tale of the kindness, the hospitality, and the geniality of our neigh- 
bours, which was typical of our experience all through Canada. I 
would like to inform Major Clark that we did penetrate to British 
Columbia, and that we were much impressed with the wonderful 
resources, and the amazingly fine scenery of that region. Indeed, in 
the words of Emerson, in reference to another celebrated locality, I 
may say that it '* came up to the brag.** Sir Arthur Gordon said 
no one who had lived in Canada could help loving it. Our short 
experience leads us to the same conclusion ; and in reference to him 
I can assure him that though, as he said, many years have elapsed 
since he was Governor of New Brunswick, and although since then 
he has had the great distinction of governing four or five other 
Colonies, he is not forgotten in Canada. The Bev. Dr. Hill spoke 
of the fruit of Canada. We saw a good deal of Canadian fruit, and 
in regard to Canadian grapes I can assure you there is no need to 
qualify their praise in the same way that the Scotchman was com- 
pelled to qualify the praise of the grapes of his native country. He 
praised the Scotch grapes, and when at length he was rather driven 
into a comer by opposing argument, he said — " I must premeese I 
like them soor.*' I may say, in conclusion, that I endeavoured to 
treat the whole subject from a general and, so to speak. Dominion 
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point of view, rather than from the standpoint of personal experiences. 
It is now my privilege to become the mouthpiece and representative 
of this assembly, and to propose a cordial vote of thanks to the 
noble Marquis for presiding. I was delighted when I heard he was 
to preside, and no one can feel more indebted to him than I do. It 
is needless to saj that in Canada the names of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lome are still fragrant, and that they ai*e remembered 
there with affection and admiration and gratitude. We all know 
the eminent services the noble Marquis has since that time rendered 
in this country to the Colonies, and I am sure you will all cordially 
join in this vote of thanks. 

The vote having been passed, the meeting separated. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting was held in the Library 
of the Institute, Northumberland Avenue, on Tuesday, February 
24. 1891. 

Sir Frederick Young, E.G.M.G., presided, and said : I have 
been very unexpectedly called upon to preside, owing to the regret- 
table absence of Viscount Bury, in consequence of the death of the 
Earl of Albemarle. It would, I am sure, have been particularly 
agreeable to the Goimcil and the Fellows had his Lordship — who was 
the first President of this Institute — ^been able to be with us on the 
present occasion. I have, therefore, been requested by my colleagues 
to take his place. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting, and also the 
Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Chairman nominated Dr. John Rae, F.B.S., on behalf of 
the Council, and Mr. Henry G. Slade on behalf of the Fellows, 
scrutineers of the ballot for the election of the Council. 

The Annual Report, which had previously been circulated 
amongst the Fellows, was taken as read. 

Report. 

The Council have the pleasure to present to the Fellows their 
Twenty-third Annual Report, which afibrds gratifying indications 
of uninterrupted progress. 

The Honorary Treasurer's Accounts are appended, and on com- 
paring them with former statements it will be seen that the annual 
income shown therein has only been exceeded during one cor- 
responding period, viz., in 1889, which was altogether an excep- 
tional year, inasmuch as the twenty-first anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institute was then celebrated, and attracted a 
more than usual amount of attention to its aims and objects. 

During the past year 105 Resident and 195 Non-Resident Fellows 
were elected, or 800 in all, being the largest addition during recent 
years, with the exception of 1889. The total number on December 81 
was 8,667, of whom 1,827 were Resident, 2,882 Non-Resident, and 
8 Honorary Fellows. The total number of Fellows who com- 
pounded for their Annual Subscriptions up to that date, and thus 
qualified as life-members, was 784. 

m2 
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The Institute has to deplore the death of His Grace the Doke of 
Manchester, K.P., one of the original founders, who, as President, 
Vice-President, and Chairman of the Council, rendered invaluahle 
aid in overcoming the difficulties with which it had to cope in the 
earlier part of its career, and whose influence was largely instm* 
mental in directing public attention to the great national importance- 
of its work, thus contributing to its estabUshment on a sound and 
permanent basis ; of the Bight Hon. the Marquis of Normanby» 
G.C.M.G., one of the original Vice-Presidents of the Institute, and 
a consistent supporter of its objects ; and of Mr. Gisbome Molinenx* 
who, as a member of the Council from the year 1871 up to the time- 
of his last illness, took a prominent part in the management of the 
Institute, and continuously gave his services as an Honorazy 
Auditor since its foundation in 1868. The removal by death of 
the following Fellows is also recorded with deep regret : — John 
A*Deane (New Zealand) ; Edward G. Banner ; Arthur C. S. Barkly, 
C.M.G. (the last British Governor of Heligoland) ; George Blaine^ 
(Cape Colony); Henry Broadhurst (Sierra Leone); the Bight Hon. 
the Earl of Carnarvon (a Vice-President from the foundation of the 
Institute to 1880) ; Major G. Carpenter, B. A. ; Alfred Chetham-Strode 
(New Zealand) ; Dr. S. J. Cole (Gold Coast Colony) ; Sur. Joaa 
Andrada Corvo ; the Bev. J. C. Coyte (Cape Colony) ; J. D. Gnun- 
Ewing ; George Gumming; F. E. Dampier (British Guiana); 
H. W. Danby (Victoria) ; W. J. Dangar (New South Wales) ; 
E. H. Davenport ; P. Stevenson Davis (Victoria) ; J. F. Debrot 
(Spanish Honduras); C. S. De Joux (Mauritius); Capt. W. 
Kay Dow (Transvaal); F. H. Dutton (South Australia); Major 
C. V. Eccles ; W. T. Elliott (Queensland) ; Charles FabieD 
(Trinidad) ; C. M. Fisher (Victoria) ; J. H, Gay-Boberts (Natal) ; 
Edward George (Hong Kong) ; James Grant (Tasmania) ; Thomas 
Grant (India) ; H. C. Haarhoff (Cape Colony) ; G. W. E. Hitch* 
cock (Cape Colony); Frank Hood (Lagos); Samuel Eeefer, G.E. 
(Canada) ; Samuel V. Kemp ; General Sir J. Henry Lefroy, £.C.M.O.». 
C.B. (a member of the Council from January 1885 to June 1886) ; 
John Macpherson (Victoria) ; John McConnell (British Guiana) ; 
William Martin ; Stephen Mason ; Hon. Mr. Justice C. S. Mein 
(Queensland) ; J. M. Motzger (Sierra Leone) ; Hugh Muir; T. Loe* 
Mullins ; Thomas O^Orady (Victoria) ; W. Wreford Paddon (Cape- 
Colony) ; Myles Patterson (Victoria) ; F. W. Paul (New Zealand) t 
Edward Pharazyn (New Ziudand) ; J. J. Phelps (Tasmania) ; Dr. J. 
H. Poland (Queensland) ; W. Agnew Pope; Hon. W. H. Bavens- 
croft, C.M.G. (Ceylon) ; Andrew Bobertson (Canada) ; Beginald 
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Boss (British Honduras); Walter Searle (Oape Colony); T. H. 
JSpilsbory (Oabibia); J. W. Standing (British Hondaras); P. 6. 
Vanderbyl ; George Vane, C.M.G. (Ceylon) ; William Walker (a 
member of the Council from tlie foundation of the Institute to 
May 1889); Hon. James White, M.L.C. (New South Wales); 
James T. Wliite (Ceylon). 

Vacancies on the Council have arisen since the last Annual Meet- 
ing through the deaths of His Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.P., 
4ind the Bight Hon. the Marquis of Normanby, G.G.M.G., Vice- 
Presidents, and Mr. Gisbome Molineux, Councillor, and the re- 
signation of Mr. John Dennistoun Wood, Councillor ; the Bight Hon. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., and Sir William Mackinnon, Bart., C.I.E., have 
been appointed Vice-Presidents, and Lieut. -General Sir W. F. D. 
Jervois,G.C.M.O.,C.B.,andMr. JohnPaterson, Councillors, odin^nm 
and subject to confirmation by the Fellows. The following retire in 
conformity with Bule 7, and are eligible for re-election: — ^Vice- 
Presidents : H.B.H. Prince Christian, E.G., the Bight Hon. Viscount 
Cranbrook, G.C.S.I., the Bight Hon. the EarlofDunraven,E.P., the 
Bight Hon. Earl Granville, E.G., and the Bight Hon. tiie Earl of 
Bosebery. Councillors : Mr. F. H. Dangar, Major-General Sir Henry 
Green, E.C.S.I., C.B., Sir Arthur Hodgson, E.C.M.G., Mr. H. J. 
Jonrdain, C.M.G., Mr. J. B. Mosse, and Sir Francis Villeneuve 
Smith. 

It has been the practice of recent years to pay off considerable 
amounts beyond the stipulated half-yearly payments in reduction of 
the loan raised for purchasing the freehold of the Institute site. 
In 1888 £1,201. 155. Id. was so appUed ; in 1889 £1,414. 198. lOd. ; in 
1890 £1,666. 08. Od. ; and for 1891 no less a sum than £1,961. 12^. M. 
will be set apart. The effect of this operation will be to 
•eoelerate by a further period of three years the repayment of the 
«ntire loan, which will thus be extinguished not later than July 1, 
1914, instead of July 1, 1926, as originally provided. Donations to 
the Building Fund amounting to £109. 4<. were received during 
the past year, and the Council invite further contributions, as it is 
desirable that the handsome and commodious building occupied by 
the Institute should be freed from debt as soon as possible. The 
amount due on December 81st, 1890, was £29,068. Is. Id. 

The Council recommend that Bule 20 be altered by the insertion of 
the words *' and remaining in the United Eingdom for a period of 
three months ** after the words ** any Non-Besident Fellow arriving 
in the United Eingdom.*' The rule, if this alteration is adopted, 
win read thus :~ 
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Bule20. — •* Any Non-Besident Fellow arriving in tho United 
Kingdom and remaining in the United Kingdom for a period of 
three months shall pay the Resident Fellow's subscription of 
£2 per annum (less the amount already paid as a Non-Resident 
Fellow for that year), and shall continue to pay the same during 
his temporary stay in the United Kingdom.*' 

The Annual Conversazione took place — ^by the kind permis- 
sion of the Trustees of the British Museum — on June 24 at the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell Boad, and it is interesting 
to mention that the building was thus used for the first time. 
Temporary arrangements were made, in conjunction with the 
Society of Arts, for artificial lighting. The visitors numbered 2,770, 
and representatives of nearly every British Colony were present. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Session have been held at the 
Whitehall Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, as usual, and the following 
papers have been read since the date of the last Beport : — 

*< The Money of the British Empire." By Mr. Lesley C. 
Probyn. 

'• Forestry in the Colonies and India." By Dr. W. Schlich. 

"Australia Bevisited, 1874-1889." By Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G. 

"The Military Defence Forces of the Colonies." By 
Colonel John F. Owen, B.A. 

"Capital and Labour for the West Lidies." By Mr. Henry 
Fowler. 

" Agriculture in Fiji." By Mr.H. H. Thiele (taken as read). 

" British East Africa." By Mr. George S. Mackenzie. 

" The Aborigines of Australia.^' By Mr. Edward Greville. 

" Agricultural and Technical Education in the Colonies." By 
Mr. Henry F. Moore. 

A Special Meeting was also held at Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, when 
the Bight Hon. Lord Carrington, G.C.M.G., read a paper on 
" Australia as I saw it," and His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., President, honoured the Institute by presiding. 

The Council having come to the conclusion that it was desirable 
for the Institute to publish its own monthly Journal during the 
Session in advance of and in addition to the annual volume of 
Proceedings, the first number was issued to the Fellows in 
December last. 

The Council have long been persuaded that the political and 
oommercial history and the geography of tho Colonies should be 
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more carefully tanght in our Elementary and Public Schools, and 
form a subject for examination ; and that, for advanced pupils desirous 
of taking a degree in the History Schools of the Universities, the 
constitutional history of the Colonies should have its due share of 
attention. The first two volumes of a series dealing with the great 
self-governing Colonies, and designed for educational purposes as well 
as for the general reader, have been published by the Clarendon Press, 
under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. They are entitled 
** A History of the Dominion of Canada," and '* A Geographical 
Study of the Dominion of Canada," and were compiled by the Bev. 
W. P. Greswell, M.A. Both works have been carefully examined 
and revised by a special committee of the Council. The South 
African division is now in manuscript, and wiU form the subject of 
the next issue. 

The additions to the Library, as set forth in the annexed 
tabulated statement, comprise 724 volnmes, 648 pamphlets, 
26,658 newspapers, 12 maps, and 18 miscellaneous gifts. Among: 
the more important accessions are the following : — " British 
Dominions in North America," 1778 ; Heriot's " Travels through 
the Canadas," 1807; Day's «« Eastern Townships of Canada"; 
Barton's '* History of New South Wales " (the Grovemment of New 
South Wales) ; *' Prodromus of the Zoology of Victoria " (th» 
Government of Victoria); ''Picturesque Atlas of Anstndasia" 
(Picturesque Atlas Publishing Company) ; ** The Publications of the 
Australian Museum " (the Trustees) ; Both's " Aborigines of Tas- 
mania " (the Anthor) ; Jardine's " Expedition to Cape York " ; 
** Voyage of the ' Beagle ' " (Mr. John Mnrray) ; Funnell's " Voyage 
round the World " ; Ligon's «• History of Barbados," 1657— the 
oldest Colonial work ui the Library ; Frere's ** History of Barbados " ; 
DaOas'a" History of the Maroons" (Mr. C.Washington Eves, C.M.O.) ; 
BIome'8 '* Description of the Island of Jamaica," second edition* 
1678 (Mr. E. J. Sadler) ; Trapham's ** Jamaica," 1679 ; Smith's 
'* Nevis," 1745 ; Mellis's «« St. Helena " (Mr. F. H. Parker) ; Dilke's 
•* Problems of Greater Britain " (Maomillan ft Co.) ; << Calendar of 
State Papors, Colonial Series, 1669-1674 " (the Master of the Bolls) ; 
•« The Dictionary of National Biography," volumes i. to xxv. ; and 
the fidlowing Handbooks and Directories, which form a most com- 
plete and valuable collection for purposes of reference :— Sands' 
** Sydney Directory, and Country Directory of New South Wales ' ' 
(the Publishers); Sands k MaoDougall's ''Melbourne Directory," 
and •'South Australian Direetory" (the Publishers); Pugh'fr 
^'Qneenaland Almanac and Directory"; Walch's "Tasmanian 
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Almanac " (the Publishers) ; Solomon's " Northern Territory of 
South Australia Almanac and Directory*' (the Publishers); Gale's 
*' Year-Book of Western Australia " ; Hayter's " Victorian Year- 
Book " (the Compiler) ; Oreville's " Year-Book of Australia " (the 
Editor); Gordon & Gotch's "Australian Handbook" (the Pub- 
lishers) ; Johnston's *' Tasmanian Official Becord " (the Compiler) ; 
Stone's " Otago and Southland Directory " (the PubUshers) ; various 
Canadian Directories (Dr. J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G.) ; ** Argus Annual/' 
Cape Colony (the Publishers) ; Davis's *' Natal Almanac and 
Directory " (the Publishers) ; Jardine's " British Guiana Directory " 
(the Publishers) ; ''Jamaica Handbook" (the Editors); ''British 
Honduras Handbook " (the Publishers); "Hong Kong and China 
Directory " (the Publishers) ; " Singapore and Straits Directory " 
(the Publishers), &c. The Council fully recognise the liberality of 
the various Colonial Governments, authors, publishers, Fellows of 
the Institute, and others in contributing to make the Library a 
centre for distributing information on all subjects relating to the 
Colonies, as is evinced by the constant applications from all sources 
for permission to consult the Government publications, works of 
reference, and general Colonial literature therein contained. The 
Library comprised on the dlst December last 8,878 volumest 
4,488 pamphlets, and 229 files of newspapers. 

On hearing of the destruction by fire of the building of the 
University of Toronto, together with most of its valuable contents, 
the Council conveyed to the authorities an expression of their 
deep regret at the loss they had sustained, and made a donation 
of books towards the formation of a new Library. 

The number of applications constantly received for informa- 
tion on Colonial subjects affords gratifying testimony to the in- 
creasing appreciation of the usefulness of the Lit^ligence De- 
partment of the Institute. The following recent examples serve 
to illustrate the important character of the investigations in the 
conduct of which assistance has been sought : — The importation of 
Canadian cattle in its relation to cattle raising in the British 
Isles; the Constitution of Canada in connection with Australian 
Federation; the Newfoundland Fisheries question; the storage of 
water in Australia; the extirpation of rabbits in Australia and 
Kew Zealand; the timber reaouioes of Western Australia; the 
vtilisation of the Phormium tenax in New Zealand; oyster-culture 
in New South Wales; the fisheries of South Africa and Australia; 
the coal resources of the Gape of Ch>od Hope and Natal; the cul- 
tivation of Sisal hemp in the Bahamas; the cultivation of cocoa 
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in Ceylon; the cultivation of coffee in the West Indies; the 
Tnanwfactnre of indiarubber in British Hondoras and West Africa; 
))ee-cultare in the Colonies; Chinese immigration; emigration to 
British Colonies, &o. 

In previous reports the Council urged the admission of Colonial 
<}ovemment Securities into the category of Trust Fund investments, 
on furtherance of the view enunciated by representatives of the 
Colonies at the Colonial Conference of 1887 ; and they are still of 
opinion that, in justice to the Colonies, as well as in the interests of 
British investors, it is highly desirable that legislative sanction 
should be sought by the introduction into the Imperial Parliament 
of a special BUI. 

The Council observe with satisfaction that energetic measures 
<are being taken in the Dominion of Canada to extend commercial 
relations with the Mother Country and the Colonies, the adoption 
by the United States of the McEinley Tariff Act having interposed 
eerioua barriers to the importation of Canadian produce into that 
country; and they entertain an earnest hope that, in view of the 
great Caoilities which are afforded by the Canadian Pacific Bailway 
and its trade connections, equally profitable markets will ere long 
l»e opened up in various parts of the British Empire. The 
Council are glad to see that efforts are being made to bring about 
closer commercial relations between the Dominion of Canada and 
cur West Indian possessions. 

In view of the fact that the Commercial Treaties between Great 
Britwi and some of the European Powers will expire shortly, the 
Ooundl are pleased to learn that a Committee has been appointed 
to report to Her Miyesty's Oovemment on the subject, and that the 
iriews of the Colonies will be ascertained before any new Treaties 
are made. 

At a preliminary Australasian Federation Conference which 
was held in Melbourne last February, it was resolved that "the 
best interests and the present and future prosperity of the Austral- 
asian Colonies will be promoted by an early union under the 
Crown.*' The Council await with deep interest tho result of the 
meeting of the National Australasian Convention, to be held in 
Sydney on the 2nd of March next, when the delegates appointed 
by the Legislatures of the several Colonies will assemble for the 
purpose of considering and reporting upon an adequate scheme 
for a Federal Constitution. 

The grant of Responsible Oovemment to Western Australia 
during the past year secured to the people of that Colony privQeges 
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which have long been possessed by the other Australian Colonies, 
and will, it is hoped, inaugurate an era of prosperity and stimulate 
the development of a vast territory of varied resources. 

Fresh fields for British enterprise and the expansion of British 
trade have recently been provided by the addition to the Empire of 
upwards of one and a half million square miles of territory in Afirica. 
The work of one of the great Ohartered Companies which is 
engaged in preparing the way for future developments formed an 
attractive subject of discussion at the opening meeting of the 
current Session. 

In conclusion, the Council congratulate the Fellows on the 
continued prosperity of the Boyal Colonial Institute, and the success 
that has attended its earnest and consistent efforts to diffuse 
trustworthy information respecting Colonial affairs, to impress on 
the people of the Mother Country the claims of the Colonies and 
India to an increased share of public attention and sympathy, and 
to maintain unimpaired the unity of the British Empire. 

By order of the Council, 

J. S. G'HALLGRAN, 
January 27, 1891. Secretary. 



DONATIONS TO BUILDING FUND. 

(To Deckmbbb 31, 1890.) 

£ «. d. 

Amount annoanced in preyfoas Reports 5,141 8 9 

Frank M. Datton 62 10 

Frederick Dntton 52 10 

C. B. CuUen 2 2 

John Hall (Melbourne) 110 

Alfred Radford (Second Donation) 110 



£5,250 7 9 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 
Fob the Teab ending 



Receipts. 

Bank Balance as per last Account £2,075 15 3 

Cash in hands of Secretary 12 19 4 



£ s, d. 



2.088 14 7 



7 Life Subscriptions of £20 140 

1 „ „ ±;i3 13 

61 „ „ £10 510 

7 „ „ to complete 58 14 

108 Entrance Fees of £3 ^ 324 

221 „ „ £1. U 232 1 (> 

9 „ ,» to complete 17 11 

1,319 Sabscriptions of £2 2,638 

1,413 „ £1. U. 1,488 13 

149 „ £1 and under to complete... 142 15 

5^69 14 

Amount received in connection with the Conyersazione 396 15 

Rent for one year to December 25, 1890, less Property Tax 1,170 

Insurance repaid 7 7 

Interest on Deposit 46 7 

Building Fund (Donations in aid of) 109 4 

Proceeds of Sale of Papers, kc 30 9 

Journal 105 10 6 



£9314 1 1 
January 1, 1891. 
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AND PAYMENTS. 
Dkcbmbeb 31, 1890. 

Patmbktb. 

£ i, d, 
SHlaries and Wages 1.386 3 O 

Printing Proceedings, &c 392 16 a 

Joomal 26 10 4 

Printing, ordinary 66 13 ^ 

Advertising Meetings 37 5 O 

Hire of Rooms for Meetings, and Expenses 133 12 

Reporting Meetings 23 12 6 

Reports of Meetings sent to Fellows 199 8 9 

Postages 368 19 9 

Stationery 156 7 

Newspapers 109 18 0> 

Library — Books, Binding, ^cc. 164 8 1 

Hoosekeeper, Fnel, Light, &c 89 16 9 

BnikUng, Fumitare, Repairs, &c 129 2 

Onasto' Dinner Fund 34 9 2 

Rates and Taxes 271 13 6 

Fire Insoranoe 23 19 

Law Charges 63 17 

Convexaasionc — 

Refireshments *. £211 6 

Electric Lighting, &C. 160 16 9 

Floral Decorations 10 

Music 63 10 

Printing 18 5 6 

Fittings, Fomitore, Jcc 47 15 

Attendance, &o 34 4 5 

635 16 9 

Omtnitj 80 a 

MimUaneons 75 12 4 

ftkyments on Account of Mortgage — 

Intemt £1,284 2 4 

Principal 2,177 11 

8,461 13 4 

Sobaeriptions paid in error, refunded 8 2 

Amount of Cheque outstanding • 15 17 

7.804 11 3 
Balance In hand as per Bank Book £1,707 10 1 

Cash in hands of Secretary 1 19 9 

1,709 9 10 

£9.514 1 1 
M. F. OMMAKNEY, 

Honorary Treasurer, 
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LIST OF DONORS TO LIBBABY— 1890. 



.. r. S,. M.A.. U.D. 

Ackrojd, E. J. (HoDg Eong) 

Agnew, Hon. J. W., M.D. (TMmanla) 

Agricoltanl Qaiette and Flanlen' Jonrnal 

(Barbados). Proprietora ol 

Aheune, Soiseou-Mnjor J. (Qoeensluid) ... 

Albory Border Post, ProprietDM ot 

Allen k Co., MesBra. W. H 

Andenon, A. A. 

Anglo-Saxon (Ottawa), Proprietora of 

Anthropological Institata ,. 

Antigua, OoTernment o( 

Antlgu& Observer, Proprietor! of 

Antigua Standard, Proprietora ot 

ArgoBj (Bcitish Guiana), Proprietors of ... 
A^(il« Printing and Pablishing Co., Chi>i: 

Town 

AiAam, Chief CommiHloner of 

Anatln, H. W. 

AnatnlMian (Melbooroe), Proprietors of... 
Anstnlwian AssociatioD for the Advance- 
ment of Science 

AoBtnlasLBn IronmoDger, Proprietors of ... 
Anstralauan Journal of Fhaimacf, Pro- 
prietora of 

Ansttalaaian Manatactnrer, Proprietors of 
Australasian Medical Gaiett«, I'roptleturd 

ot 

Anstnliau Irrigation Colonies, Propria- 

ianot 

Australian Moseam (Kjdnef ), Trnsl«ea ot 
AnMialian Tmdiug World, Proprietors ot... 

Bahamas, Qovemment of the 

Ballarat Star, Proprietors of 

Balme, Uenra. C. i Co 

Bank of Anstntla^A. 

Barlsdos Globe, Proprietom of 

Uarbadoa Herald, Proprietors of 

Barfcer'fa Tradu and Finance 

Barrow-in-Fumess Pabllo Library 

Bsflj, Hiu BUiBbeth Boyd 

Beaufort Courier (Cape Cclonj), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedtord Enterprise (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bdcher, Rev. Bryiner 

Belnonte, B, E. C D.C.L. (Britiih Uniaui) 

Berbice Oaiette, Proprietom of 

BCTkdey. F. W 

Black, (iuTgtoit-MnjurW.Q. 
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OeyloD, GoTemment of 

Ceylon Observer, Proprieton of 

Chapman Sl Hall, Messrs 

Charters Towers Times (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Chemist and Bmggist of Australasia, Pro- 
prietors of 

Christchorch Press, Proprietors of 

Chronicle and Directory for China, Japan, 
kc. Proprietors of 

Citizen, Proprietors of 

City Liberal Club 

CUffendon Press 

Clark, Mrs. McCosh 

Clarke, Hyde 

Colonial College 

Colonial Guardian (British Honduras), 
l^prietorsof 

Colonial Military Gazette (New South 
Wales), Proprietors of 

Colonial Museum (Wellington, New Zea- 
land) 

Colonial Gffioe 

Colonial Standard (Jamaica), Proprietors of 

Colonies, Secretary of State for the 

Colonies and India, Proprietors of 

Commercial (Manitoba^ Proprietors of 

Coorg, Chief Commissioner of 

Corporation of London 

Critic (NoTa Scotia), Proprietors of 

Cunningham, P. (New Zealand) 

Cyprus, Government of 

Daily Chronicle (British Guiana), Pro- 
prietors of 

Dale, Sir Tangham, K.C.M.G. (Cape Colony) 

Darling Downs Gazette (Queensland), 
Proprietors of « 

Daubeney, Gen. Sir H« C. B., G.C.B 

Davies, Boblin & Pearoe, Messrs 

Darin, N. F., M.P. (Canada) 

Davis, N. Darnell (British Guiana) 

Davis, Messrs. P. & Sons (Natal) 

De Souza, M. C. (Jamaica) 

Deutsche Kolonlalgesellschaft 

Dominion Illustrated (Canada), Proprie- 
tors of 

Durban Chamber of Commerce 

Durban, Mayor of 

Barly Dawn (Sherbro*), Proprietors of 

Kast India Association 

Bmigrants* Information Office 

Empire (Toronto, Canada), Proprietors of... 
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Rnropean XaU, Praprietors of • 

KveoiBg Herald (Newfoandland), Proprie- 

tots of 

Ktm, C. Wubington, C.M.O 

Famien' Chronicle (Oftthoart, Cape 

Colony), Proprietors of 

Flji« Goremment of 

Ftjillinea, Proprietors of 

Finch, John - 

Fleming, Hon. Francis, C.H.Q. (Hong 

Kong) 

Fort B«Mifort AdTocate, Proprietors of ... 

Fbatar, Hon. G. B. cChnada) 

Fco^ Sir William, K.C Jf .G. (New Zealand) 
Friend of the Free State, Proprietors of ... 
uauagner, a^* js. ••••••.••■•.«••.•«•••••••••••.•.• 

Oeok)^toal and Natmml History Surrey of 

Canada 

Oibialtar Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Colony, Government of 

Gold Firids Times, (Johanneshnrg) 

Gordon k Gotcfa, Messrs. 

Qooipi, B. H« ..•••....•• .••.•.••••••.••■•••••• 

Greater Britain, Proprietors of 

Green, Morton ..••.•••..••••••..••... 

Grenadav GoTemment of 

Greowla Ptople, Pkoprietors of 

Grerille, E. Q^ew Sooth Wales) 

Griffith, Hod. T. Bisely (Soydielles) 

GaOfoyle, W. B. (Victoria) 

Gympte Miner (Queensland), Proprietors 

of 

Haarhoff, Her. Dr. B. J 

Harbor Grace Standard (Newfoondland), 

Proprietors of 

Hardwicke, Dr. E. A 

HatriMO, J. B. (British Guiana) 

Haynes, T. H. 

HayUr, H. H., CJCG. (MeUwome) 

Haadl, Walter 

Heatott, V. Aic&nucer« ja.A . •.«••»••......•.«.••• 

Hew»JtGo.,MesKcs.B.S.(Qneenaiand) ... 
HM^if^i and Scientific Society of 

Manitoba 

Hobait Chamber of Conmefoe 

Hohait Mercary, Proprictonof • ••• 

Home and Odlooial Mail, Proprietors of ... 
Hong Kong DaOy Press, Proprietors of ... 
"T^^'^g *^i**gt ■■*iwi**"— *— »t ^ ......•...••••.••• 

HopkiM^ J. CssteU (Canada) 
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Illtutrated AnrtzaUan News, Proprietors of 
lUnstrated Sydney News, Proprietors of ... 

Imperial Federation Leag:ae 

Jm Thnm, B. F. (British Guiana) 

India, GoTemmentof 

India OiBoe 

India, Secretary of State for 

Ingemerog-Femtero, Proprietors of 

Inquirer and Oommeroial News (Western 

Australia), Ftoprietora of 

Institute of Bankers 

Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain •.. 

Institationof Giril Engineers 

Insorance and Banking Reooid (Melbonme), 

Proprietors of 

Irwin, Depnty Surgeon-General C. G 

Italian African Society 

Jamaica, Board of Supervision for BeUdE of 

the Poor 

Jamaica, Government of 

Jamaica Gleaner, Proprietors of 

Jardine, C. K. (British Guiana) 

Johannesburg Standard, Proprietors of 

Johnstone, B. M. (Tasmania) 

Jones, W. H 

Juta &. Co., Messrs. J. C. ((Tape Colony) ... 

Kapunda Herald, Proprietors of 

Kew Royal Gardens, Director of 

Knox, Alfred (Transvaal) 

Koninklijk Instituut, 's Gravenhage 

Labilliftie, F. P. de 

Land Boll, Proprietors of 

Jjaunoeston Kiaminer, Proprietors of 

Launoeston Mechanics* Institute 

Leeds Public Librazy 

Leeward Islands, Government of 

l^efroy (the late), General Sir J. H., 

K.C.M.G., O.B 

L'Institut Canadian de Quebec 

Liverpool Public Library 

London Chamber of Commerce 

Lucas, A. B. B. (South Australia) 

Lumgair» George (Mauritius) 

Lyttelton Times (New Zealand), Proprie- 
tors of 

Mackay Standard (Queensland), Propie* 

tors of 

Maomtllan k Co., Messrs 

Madagascar News, Proprietors of 

Madras, Govemmant of ., 

Maitland Meroury (New South Wales). 
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XalU^Proprietonof 

]lAlta8taDdud,Proprietonof 

BlaiU Timet, Proprletora of 

Xanobatte Qeognphioal Sodetj 

Manchester Publio Library 

Maiiit<^ Department of Agiioultiire 

Manitoba Free Frees, Proprietors of 

Manitoba Oasette, Proprietors of 

Manitoba, Government of 

Maryboroogh Colonist, Proprietors of 

Maaritins, OoTemment of 

Medioal Board of Victoria 

Melboome Age, Proprietors of 

Melbonme Argus, Proprietors of 

Melbonine Daily Telegraph, Proprietors of 

Melboome Leader, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Pablio Library 

Melvill. 8. 

MelviUe, Mullen & Blade, Messrs. 

Miles Bros. 4c Co., Mesns 

Molineox, Qisbome (the late) 

Moloney, Sir Alfred, K.C.M.Q. (Lagos) 

Montreal Harbonr Commissioners 

Montreal Star, Proprietors of 

Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 

Moon, Dr. J. Mnrxay 

Morgan, H. J. (Canada) 

Morrison, James (Western AnstrsUa) 

MoeHer, Baron Ferdinand Von, K.C.M.G. 

(Victoria) 

Mvnay, John 

Mysore, Besident at 

Kash, F. W 

Ka^ B. L. 

Kassaa Ooardian ( Bahamas), Proprietors of 

9at^ Government of .• 

Natal Harbonr Board 

Katal Mercary, Proprietors of 

Natal Bailways, General Manager of 

Natal Witness, Proprietors of 

National Cinh 

Mas. Hon. Sir Virgile, K.C.M.G., MJi.C. 

(Manritios) 

Neare, D. C. (BtraiU Settlements) 

New Bra rTrinidad),p*roprietorB of 

Nevfoondland Delegates to London 

Mew Sooth Wales, Agent-General for 

New Sooth Wales, Department of Mines... 
New Sooth Wales, Department of Pablio 

Instroction..... • 

New Sooth Wales, Government of 

New fisalairi, Agent-Genetal lor 
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New Zealand, Qoyemment of 

New Zealand Institute.....'. 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agencjr 

New Zealand, Registrar-Qeneral of 

Nisbet&Co., Messrs 

North Borneo Herald, Proprietors of 

Northern Miner (Qaeensland), Proprietors 
of... 

Northern Territory Times (S. Australia), 
Proprietors of 

North- West Provinoes and Oudh (India), 
Qovemmcht of :. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society 

Nova Scotia Legislative Library 

Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Sdenoe 

Nowell, B. C. (Tasmania) 

Oamaru Mall (New Zealand), Proprietors of 

Ontario, Government of 

Ontario, Minister of Education 

Otago Daily Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Parkei:, F.'H. (Cyprus) 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company 

PeraV, British Resident 

]*etherick, E. A 

l^ictorial Australian (South Austialia), 
Proprietors of 

Picturesque Atlas Publishing Co. (Sydney) 

Piosent, Sir R. J. Newfoundland) 

Planters' Gazette, Proprietors of 

Popbff, C. '... 

Port Elisabeth Chamber of Commeroe 

Port of Spain Gasctte, Proprietors of 

Potchefstrooin Budget^ Phjprietors of 

Press (IVansVaal), Proprietors of 

Prinoe Edward Island, Government of 

Publfc Health Department, Melbourne... 

Public Health. Proprietors of 

\Puajab, Government of 

QyAppelle Progress (Canada), Proprietors 



QaebeiP* Ooveniment of 

gue^H Conege. Kington, Canada 

QneensWtf '^•^®'*^^®°«'^ '^' 

Qu6enslaSiJ» Government of 



Qu£^nsliind\}*«>^««'J??'"^ Meteaoiogiit of 
gii#»»nsland W®"***^*^®^"®***^*^^!^*^ °" 

Qneen;und Pjip?^^^^ •.—• 

Quccnsland, RegK'^*^!::^*^««^7^ °'. •;— 

Queensland^r, IVo J>^^^^^ <>' 
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DoBon 



QMenstown Free Vrtm (Cape C »lt ny\ Pro- 
prielon of .*•• 

Badpath, Peter 

Begin* Leader fCanada), Proprietore of... 

RentoD, A. Wood 

Bltduudeon, C. J 

Ritobie, J. E 

RoUi, Rigffat Hon. the Master of the 

Both, H. Ling 

Rowland, Dr.E. D. (British Gniana) 

tboipd Agrtcnltaral and C6mmereial Society 
of British Oniana 

Royal Asiatic Society (Ccorlon Branch) 

R<^ Arialic SodetT (StraiU Bttoch) 

R<^ Engineer Institute, Chatham 

Royal Engineering Associatiott of New 
Sooth Wales 

Royal Qoographical Society 

Royal Goographical Sodcrty of Anstimlasia 
(Viotofiaa Branch) 

Bg^ Himiane Society of AnstnUasia 

Royal InstttoUon 

Royal Scottish Geographical Sode^ 

R<^8oci«tyof Canada 

Royml Sodaty of New Soath Wales 

Reyml Society of Booth Australia 

Royal Society of Tissmania. 

Royal Soeiety of Victoria 

Royal Statistical Sodety 

Royml United Serrioe Institution 

BaaseO, H. C, C.H.O. (Kew South Wales) 

Hadier, E. J. (Jamaica) 

SL Oeoige's Cfaronide (Grenada), Pro- 

prieton of • 

8t. Helena Qnaidian, Proprieton of 

St. Margaret's ft St. John's Pablic librsry 

Salmon, C. S 

KaBd% John (New Sooth Wales) 

Sands tc UaeDongall, Messrs 

Sobomhiirgk, Dr. R. (Sooth Aostralia) 

Sherbrooke, Right Hon. Viscoont, G.C.B.... 
Sierra Leone Weeiily News, Proprietors of 

Sinclair, A. C. (Jamaica) 

Singapore F^ree Press, Pioprietors of 

Singapore and Straits Directory, Pro- 
prietors of , 

Smith, Hon. R. Bardett, C.M.G., M.L.C. 

(New Sooth Wales) 

Smith, Warres (Hong Kong) 

Smithsonian Tnstitntlon, Udtcd Sutes 

S«»detr of Arts 

Solomon, V. L. (Sooth Aontralis) 
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South Africa, Proprietors of 

South Australia, Agent-Gen«ml for 

South Australia, Govenunent of 

South AustraUan Advertiser, Proprietors of 

South Australian Pablio Library 

South Australian Register, I^oprietors of 

Star (Transvaal), Proprietonof 

Stawell School of Mines (Victoria) 

Stone, Messrs. J., Son k Co. (New Zealand) 

Stow, Frederick (Orange Free State) • 

Straits Settlements, Oovemment of 

Straits Times, Proprieton of 

Street ft Co., Messrs 

Swansea Pablle Library 

Sydney Bulletin, Proprietors of 

Sydney Daily Telegraph, Proprietors of ... 

Sydn^ Bcho, Proprietors of 

Sydney Free Public Library 

Sydney Mail, Proprietors of 

Sydney Morning Herald, Proprietors of ... 

Sydney Univeraity 

Symons, O. J., F.R8 

Tasmania, Agent-General for 

Tasmania, Attorney-General of 

Tasmania, Government of 

Tasmania, Government Statist of 

Tasmanian Government Bidlways, General 

Manager , ..,,.. 

Technoloffical Museum, New SouthWsjiies 

Timam Herald, Proprieton of 

Times of Cyprus, Pnqprieton of 

Toronto Globe, Proprieton of 

Toronto University 

Townsville HenUd (C^ieensland), F^ 

prietonof 

Transvaal Advertiser, Prqprleton of 

Trendell, A. J. R., C.M.G 

Trinidad, Goveinment of I 

Trinidad, Registrar-General of 

Tropical Agriculturist, Proprieton of. 

Union Bank of Australia 

United Service (}asette, I^oprieton'of 

United States, GoTecnment of 

Unwin, Fisher 

Tenesuelan C3onsnl 

Victoria, Agent-General for 

Tietoria, Department of Mines and Water 

Supply 

Victoria^ Government of !!!..!..! 

Victoria Institute \,\,[ 

Victoria, Pharmacy Board of !.,►!.,.. 
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TiotorU Weekly Colonist (Britisli Co- 

lombiaX Proprietora of 

Victorian Bzpress (Western Ansttalin), 

Proprietors of 

Voioe (St Lndft), Pioprietors of 

Waleiyfr Oo», Messrs. 

Warmambool Standard, Proprietors of 

Waterlow & Sons, Messrs 

WeeUj Columbian (British Colnmbia), 

Proprietors of ••••■••..• •.••••••••••••■ 

Weekly Ksuniner (Prince Edward Island), 

Proprietors of •• • 

Weekly Offlcial Intelligence, Proprietors 

of 

Western Australia, Qovernment of 

Western Mail (Western Anstralia), Proprie- 

ion of 

Western World (Manitoba), Proprietors of 

White, Colonel W. (Canada) 

WUliams, T. D. (Transraal) 

Winnipeg^Board of Trade 

Wrixon, H. J., Q.C., M.LJk. (Victoria) 

Wynberft Times, Proprietors of ••••.. 

Tomg, Sir l^edeiick, K.C.M.G • • 

XOQlf Dir <l« A.| £L.vy>Al.\j.«... .•••••••. .■.....■••• 

Zontpansberg Beview (Transvaal), Proprie* 
ton of M 
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ADDinOKS TO THE LIBRABY DURING THE YEAB 1890. 



Modt ef AsQtdsllioB 



Donations 



Poicbase, 



Total. 



VoiUBSi 


Faajgikto, 


538 
186 


728 
120 


724 


848 



Newipapm 

17,566 
9,102 

26,658 




MlMeUsaooas 



18 



13 



The Conneil are indebted to The Peninsolar and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, The Castle Mail Pteket Company, The Royal MaH Steam PMket 
Company, The British and African and The African Steamship Companies, 
for their amistance in the distribution of the *" Plroceedlogs " of the Institate 
in various parts of the world. 
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The Chaibmak : I will now call on the Honorary Treasurer 
(Sir Montaga F. Ommanney) to make his financial statement. 

Mr. J. Heknieeb Hbatok, M.P. : Could not that be taken as 
read also? 

The Chairman : Very well ; but perhaps Sir Montagu Ommanney 
would like to make some remarks upon it. 

The Honorary Tbbasubeb: The remarks which I have to make 
will of necessity, and perhaps more especially after the hint I have 
received, be of the briefest. As you are aware, your principal source 
of income isderiyed from the subscriptions of the members, annual 
and otherwise ; and it is satisfactory to notice that the sum total of 
these subscriptions comes this year to no less than £5,559 ; being, 
in point of fiiot, greater than in any preceding year, with the single 
exception of 1889, which was affected by special circumstances. 
Turning to the payment side of the account, you will notice that, 
as compared with last year, there are very few increases worthy of 
mention ; and I think, bearing in mind that the business of the 
Institute is month by month steadily growing that the fact that 
our working expenses do not show any material increase reflects 
very much credit on the manner in which the Institute is managed. 
The only other item in the accounts to which I desire to invite 
attention is one to which your Council attach — and I think rightly 
— great weight and importance, namely, the amount they have 
again been able this year to devote to the reduction of the debt. 
It will be within the recollection of many of you, that the 
policy of building this Institute was at first the subject of a 
good deal of somewhat acute criticism. It was &lt by some 
to be a policy in which, perhaps, more audacity than judgment 
was being displayed. It must, therefore, be most grati^ru^g to 
those who supported that policy to find that every year we are 
approaching more rapidly than we ever hoped the period when we 
shall find ourselves the unencumbered possessors of a very valuable 
property, and when we shall also have in hand a very considerable 
source of income. I do not think that I need detain you longer over 
the accounts. They are the record of a halcyon period. They 
relate to a time of development, a time of steady progress and 
extension in the sphere of the Institute's influence and usefulness. 
I might, perhaps, be permitted to express regret that these veiy 
curoumstanoes make it difiSeult for me to impart to my statement 
any of that charm of novelty or ireshness of character which might 
add to its interest. All I can do is to congratulate you on the 
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podtion of ihd Institate, and myself on ihe easy and agreeable 
nature of the duty which I have to discharge. 

The Ghai&man : It now becomes my duty to move the adoption 
of this — the twenty-third — ^Annual Beport and Accomits. Of the 
many documents of this character, which have from time to time 
been presented to the Fellows, I may ahnost venture to say there has 
never been one more important and more interesting. I feel very 
much indebted to Sir Montagu Ommanney for his statement with 
regard to the financial position of the Institute. He has stated very 
correctly and properly that when the proposal was first made, that we 
should transfer ourselves firom the temporary rooms we occupied in 
the eariier years of the Institute to these more commodious premises, 
the step was thought to be a somewhat bold and risky one, but the 
result has amply justified the anticipations of those who believed 
such a step to be for the best interests of this great Society. The 
Beport refers to many different subjects of peculiar interest at the 
present time. A paragraph to which I am glad to call the atten- 
tion of the Fellows is that which speaks of the number of applica- 
tions which are constantly being made for information relative to 
Colonial suljects. The Beport also refers to the admission of 
Colonial Government securities into the category of Trust Fund 
investments, a proposal which has frequently been urged by the 
CouncQ, and I am sure you will be pleased to learn that a Bill has 
been submitted to Parliament for amending the law in this matter. 
The snlgect of the McKinley Tariff is also referred to in the Beport, 
and very properly, because this is one of the most important subjects 
that can attract the attention of the Institute. In connection with 
this matter, the members will be pleased to learn that a committee 
has been appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire as to expiring 
commercial treaties, and that the views of the Colonies will be ascer- 
tained before any new treaties are made. The great convention that 
is about to assemble at Sydney on the subject of Australasian Con- 
federation, the granting of Besponsible Government to Western 
Australia, and the great extension of British territory in Africa, are 
among the other suljects mentioned in the Beport, and I would call 
your special attention to the paragraph recording the efforts of the 
Council to introduce a better teaching of the history and geography 
of the Colonies in the elementary and public schools. It has been 
suggested, as a matter of convenience, that, before asking you to 
adopt ihe Beport, I should ask one of my colleagues to explain the 
paragraph relating to an alteration of the rules, and then Uie whole 
sulgect will be before ou. 
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Mr. Nevils Lubbock : It appeared ihat the course proposed voald 
somewhat simplify our proceedings* because in the event of the 
alterations being adopted, the Beport can be put to you and adopted 
as a whole. It is recommended that Bule 20 be altered by the 
insertion of the words " and remaining in the United Kingdom for a 
period of three months " after the words " any Non-Besident Fellow 
arriving in the United Kingdom.** The rule, if thb alteration is 
adopted, will read thus : — 

Bule 20 — " Any Non-Besident Fellow arriving in the United 
Kingdom and remaining in the United Kingdom for a period of 
three months shall pay the Besident Fellow's Subscription of £2 
per annum (less the amount already paid as a Non-Besident Fellow 
for that year), and shall continue to pay the same during his tem- 
porary stay in the United Kingdom.*' Sir Frederick Yoimg has no 
doubt asked me to explain this alteration in the rules because it 
was at my suggestion the Council adopted it. I had occasion to 
visit our West India Colonies towards the end of 1889, and several 
gentlemen who had been resident there for a good many years, and 
had long been members of the Institute, complained very much 
that instantly they set foot in England they received a billet doux 
from our Secretary inviting them to pay an additional 19<. sub- 
scription. There is probably some sentiment mixed up in the 
matter, but no doubt to those who had been resident some years 
in the Colonies, contributing to our funds, while at the same time 
they had been unable to avail themselves of the fuU advantages 
of the Institute, it seemed very hard that so soon after their 
arrival they should be requested to make this extra contribution. 
If, therefore, you accept this alteration, I am sure a good many of 
our non-resident Fellows will be gratified. I was told when I 
submitted the matter to the Council that of recent years the rule 
has not been very strictly enforced, and that in fact the Secretary 
has generally allowed a certain period to elapse before he has 
made these demands. The adoption of the change in the rule will, 
therefore, merely be regulating, as it were, what has in point of bet 
been the custom for some time past, and it wiU not, I understandy 
affect our income. 

The Chaxsman : I now move the adoption of the Beport and 
Accounts. 

Mr. Leokabd W. Thbcpf : I have great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. I believe that every year the advantages of this Institute 
are more and more appreciated, not only by resident Fellows but by 
our brethren from the Colonies. It is a sort of home where we can 
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ftll meet ; and not only so, b^t the Institute has become a most use- 
ful place for obtaining infonnation by those who are about to pro- 
oeed to the Colonies. The large Beferenee Library contains books, 
reports, Acts of Parliament, and other sources of information which 
would otherwise be widely scattered, and I myself have derived 
great advantage from it. It is really one of the most handy places 
of the kind in London. It saves trouble and also very often time 
that would be lost in corresponding with distant Colonies. Alto- 
gether I think you will agree that the Institute is doing a thoroughly 
useful work, and it is therefore most gratifying to see that year by 
year the scope of our operations as well as our membership is 
increasing. I think this motion needs no further words of com- 
mendation from me. 

Mr. B. CoTTLB Obeen : I am rather surprised that the proposal 
18 to extend the privileges of non-resident Fellows for only three 
months. It is rather hard, I think, after a man has subscribed for 
perhaps many years that he should be asked to pay the extra sub- 
scription so soon after his arrival in this country, and if I am in 
order I would suggest that the period should be extended to six 
months instead of three. 

Mr. J. Hekniksb Hsaton, M.P. : I second that. 

The Chaibmak : The Council will be only too pleased to give their 
fullest consideration to this matter, but meanwhile the Secretary 
calls my attention to Bule 65, which requires that previous notice 
shall be given of any proposal to alter the rules, and that has been 
done in the case of the alteration recommended by the Council, but 
not in the case of the amendment. 

Mr. A. Badcliffe (Solicitor to the Institute) : I do not think 
you can accept the amendment, because notice of any alteration in 
the rules has to be posted in some conspicuous place in the rooms 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Nevile Lubbock : I may be allowed to point out that there 
is considerable difference between the alteration as proposed in the 
Beport and the amendment. The amendment would affect the 
revenue to the extent, I believe, of about £800 a year, and that is a 
consideration that ought to be borne in mind. The feeling of the 
Council was that they might be going a little beyond what the 
FeUows might be willing to adopt, and as there appears to be a 
technical difficulty in the way I would suggest that the amendment 
should be deferred till the next annual meeting, when, provided 
there is a general feeling in its favour in the meantime, we would 
make arrangements to propose it. 
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The Ghaibman : You will observe from the attitude of the C!oaiiciI 
that their feeling is quite with that of the Fellows, but, as there 
appears to be a difficulty in the way, the better plan will be to post- 
pone the amendment until the next annual meeting or until a 
special meeting, remembering, however, that such a change might 
involve a loss to the Institute of perhaps /800 a year. 

Sir John Coode, E.G.M.G. : It is desirable, I think, that the 
hands of the Council should be left free in this matter. It involves an 
important point connected with our revenue, and perhaps the better 
way wiU be to refer the matter to. the Council with the pledge on 
their part that they will take the proposal into their serious considera- 
tion, and that if in the meantime they see their way dear to accept 
the alteration they will come forward with a proposal next year. 

The Chairman : Is that the feeling of the meeting ? 

Mr. B. CoTTLB Obeen : With the consent of my seconder I will 
withdraw the amendment, but I shall bring the proposal forward 
again next year unless in the meantime the Council think fit to 
adopt it. 

The CHAiBitAN : The sympathy of the Council is quite with the 
suggestion. 

Mr. J. Hennikeb Heaton, M.P. : It is some years since I last 
spoke at an annual meeting of the Institute, and, like Bip Van 
Winkle, I wake up to find almost the same Council proposed as 
existed at that time. My relations with the Council have always 
been of the most agreeable character, and it is in the friendliest 
spirit therefore that I suggest that from time to time fresh blood 
should be introduced into their body, with which view Fellows not 
on the Council might be invited to tsJce part in their nomination. I 
think also that the rules might be amended so that a common- 
sense amendment such as that just suggested by Mr. Green 
might be adopted at a meeting of this kind. The Council, 
however, have met the suggestion in such a friendly spirit that 
opposition is disarmed. I desire to congratulate the Council on 
the splendid position attained by the Institute. The question is 
whether the time has not arrived for securing even a larger 
building than that you now possess. I certainly think the Institute 
might be made even more popular by its being kept open till say 
10 o'clock at night. I think many Fellows will agree with me tiiat 
they have been somewhat annoyed to find the doors closed at 6 p.v., 
and as early as 4 o^clook on Saturdays. I dare say there might be 
some good reason why this is not done already, and that an exten* 
sion of the hours would involve extra expense ; but even at the 
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ooet of a lew hundred poonds I think the boon woold be much 
appzeciaied by the Fellows. It is impossible, of course, to do any- 
thing noWf bat I hope the Goonoil will take the matter into con- 
■idezation, remembering that there are many Fellows who might 
desire to drop in after the present hours in search of information 
on some point in which they were interested* Another matter to 
whieh I may call attention is this : that mention is made in the 
Beport of seTeral important and interesting subjects ; but nothing 
ia said about the cheapening of telegraphic and postal communica- 
tion with different parts of the Empire. It is a curious hci that 
though I know I have the sympathy of most members of the Council 
they have not passed any resolution on the subject, although I 
believe they mifjbt considerably strengthen the hands of members 
of the House of Commons by doing so. The present is a memorable 
year in regard to this question, and I do think — apart from all 
personal interest in the matter — that the Council might have made 
some reference in their Beport to this important work. I dare say 
there is hardly a gentleman in the room who has not experienced 
the benefit of tiiie reduction of postage, and now what we want ia a 
reduction in the charges for telegraphing. If the cable rates to 
India were reduced to 6J. a word, and to Australia to 1^. a word, 
we should oftener use the cables than we do now. I know that 
the hands of those agitating this question would be very much 
strengthened by the Council taking some notice of it, and urging 
the matter by petition to the House of Commons. 

The Chaibman : In putting this motion to the meeting, I may be 
allowed to refer to one or two points raised by Mr. Heaton. I 
entirely concur with the hon. member as to the desirability of a 
body like the Council of this Institute being from time to time 
reinforced by what he ia pleased to call new blood, and I may direct 
attrition to this &ot — that in the list of the Council now submitted 
there are included the names of several gentlemen introduced 
within the last two years, vis*: — Sir Henry Green, Mr. C. 
Washington Eves, Mr. W. M. Farmer, Mr. Frederick Dutton, Mr. 
John Paterson, Sir Saul Samuel, and Sir William Jervois. In view 
of this &et, I think Mr. Heaton will not deny that even under the 
present rSgime there is a considerable infusion of new blood. 

Mr. HKK5IKXB HxATOH, M.P. : I am quite satisfied with the 
present Coimeil, but I may say there is no member who has been 
to New South Wales for the last ten years. 

The Chatbh AW : Yes, Sir Saul Samuel has been within the 
last two years. As to the hours for keeping opes the Inalftate, 
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I may inform Mr. Heaton that within the last two years the 
experiment was tried of keeping open daring the season till 7 
o'olook, but the extension was so little appreciated that the 
Goimcil felt bound to revert to the former hours. Of ooarse* 
the Council are always ready to try anything fresh that may 
appear to be for the benefit of the Institute, but they have al* 
ready tried this suggestion without any very satisfiictory results. 
Again, as to the very important subject with which the hon. 
member's name is, I may say, imperishably associated — ^the 
cheapening of telegraph and postal rates — ^the hon. member cannot 
doubt that he has the sympathy of the Council in all his efforts in 
that direction, and I may remind him that not very long ago he 
was good enough to read to the Institute a paper on this Tery subject 
— a paper which met with a most favourable reception. If the 
question has been omitted from the Report, I can only say that 
we can hardly expect the Beport should be so complete as to leave 
nothing to say, and if we Uve another twelve months, I have no 
doubt we shall remember that a paragraph might very well be 
devoted to this important question, which I hope by that time will 
have made still greater strides. 

The motion for the adoption of the Beport, and statement of 
Accounts, was carried unanimously. 

The CHAiBBfAK : I have to announce that the ballot papers have 
been carefully examined by the scrutineers, and that there is no 
alteration in the list proposed by the Councfl. 

The names are as under : 

PttiidenU 
HJUH. The Pbinob of Wales, K.G., G.C.M.G., Ac 

Viee-Pruidenti, 

H» BoTAL HtoBifBBB Pedtce CRBxa- ' The Biobt Hoif. The Eael or Boss* 

tun, k.g. i bsby. 

Hjb Obace The Duke of Abotll, The Biobt Hon. Viscount Ceaxbbook, 

K.O., K.T. G.CSX 

Hm Gbaob The Duxe of Sutheb- The Biobt Hon. Ynoouvr Moxob, 

LAED, K.G. G.C.M.G. 

The Bioht Hox. The Mabquib op The Biobt Hoh. Lobd Beabsbt, K.03. 

DuFFEBDi AXfD AvA, KP., G.C.M.G., i Tbb Bight Hoe. Lobd Caeueofoed, 



G.O.B. 



KJP. 



The Bioht Hoe. The Mabquib of The Biobt Hoe. Huob C E. Gkxl- 

LoEEB, K.T., G.O.M.G. i debs, UJP. 

The Biobt Hoe. The Eael of i The Biobt Hom. W. H. Smith, ILP. 



Af.BEi»BT.E, K.C.M.G. 8iB William Maoxineoe, Baet.,CXE. 

Tbe Biobt Hoe. The Eael of Dun- ' Sib Chablbb Nicbolboe, Baet. 

eatbe. KJ?. Sib Hexbt Babklt, G.GJi.G^ ILG3. 

Tbb Bioht Hoe, Eael Geaxtille, ! Sib Alexansbb T. Galt. G.O.M.G. 

K.G. Sib Fbedebice YouEO, K.C JI.O. 
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CwmciUon. 



8iB Obablu CurroED, Babt. 

8n JoB3c CooDB, K.G.M.G. 

F. H. DAXO&m, Esq. 

OamBAL Sis H. C. B. Daubbxbt, 

O.OB. 
Fbbdbbicx DiTTToir, Esq. 
C. Wasbikotos Etbs, Esq., G.M.G. 
W. Matsubd Fabxxb, Esq. 
SlAJoft-OBinaui. 8ib Hbkbt Obbxx, 

K.C*8.A«« C*B« 
Sib Abtrub HoooflOK, K.C.M.O. 
LiBinr.-OsBBBAL Sib W. F. D. Jbbtou, 

O.C Jf .On C3. 
H. J. JouBDADT, Esq., C.M.O. 



F. P. m Labiujebb, Esq. 

Lobut.-Gbmbbal B. W. LowBr, G3. 

Nevilb Lubbock, Esq. 

Sib Cbablbs Mxllb, K.C.M.O., C3. 

Jacob MoMtinoBB, Esq. 

J. B. MossB, Esq. 

John Patbbson, Esq. 

JoBB Bab, Esq., M J)., F JL8. 

Pbtbb Bu>rATB, Esq. 

Sib Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., C3. 

Sib Fbaxcu Villenbutb Sutb. 

Sib Chablbs E. F. Stibuno, Babt. 

Sm Jaxes a. Youl, K.C.M.G. 



Honorary Tnasttrer. 
Sib Montagu F. OaoiANNET, K.CJI.G. 

Mr. Abthur Clatden : Frise to move : " That the thanks of the 
Fellows be given to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir Montagu F. 
Ommanney, E.C.M.G.)f the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries in 
the varions Ckdonies, and the Honorary Auditors (Messrs. Peter 
Bedpath and W. G. Devon Astle), for their services since the last 
annoal meeting.*' In my New Zealand home I have often thonghjb 
of this Institute as one of the best officered societies in the world, 
and I think the unique success which it has enjoyed justifies the 
conclusion. A rumour reached me a year or two ago of a proposal 
lor affiliation with the Imperial Institute, but on the principle of 
leaving well enough alone, I was thankful to find on my return to 
England that the proposal has not taken any definite shape at present. 
I have had my fears whether we are not getting a little too aristo- 
cratic. The array of Lords, K.C.M.6.*s, &c., on the Council almost 
led me to think that a plain Commoner like myself was hardly in 
his right place in such an Institute. This aristocratic flavour, which 
seems to be growing year by year, is rather more than an out-and- 
out democrat like myself can quite understand. I am sure you 
will take these criticisms kindly, and I hope if Mr. Henniker 
Heaton's suggestion as to the introduction of new blood into the 
Council is acted upon that a few Commoners will be elected. 
Democrat as I am» however, I heartily rejoice in our having as 
President HJS.H. the Prince of Wales. The honour is mutual ; 
but especially high honour is it to the Institute^ and, if it is not an 
impertinence, I venture to think His Boyal Highness is pre-eminently 
worthy of the honour. 
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Mr. A. Cowan : I aeoond the rasoIatioiL 

The Chaibman : I will ventoze to make one lemaik, heoMue I 
tbA mther aeiiative on thie point I hATB been a good meay yean 
eonneeted with the Institate, «nd if Her Uajeety has been pleeaed to 
give me a tiUe I am still the man I was, and as demoeratio as 
I was when I was pbin Fredoriek Yoong. 

The motion was cordially passed. 

Sir MoirtAau F. Ommanmby (Honorary Treasoier) : It is a great 
gratification to be able in the slightest degree to b^p fiorward the 
work of this Institate, and I am sure the ezpraaaion of your thanks 
to-day will greatly encoorage thoae iriio are able to render soeh 
service* 

Dr. John Bab, F JLB. : I have to move ** That the thanks of 

this meeting be given to the Seeretaiy and the other members 

of the permanent staff for their services during the past year.'* 

I do not rise to make a speech, Triiich is not in my Iine» bat as a 

constant visitor to this Instituto, I can speak on this malts with 

heartiness and sincerity at all events. I do not bdieve there is a 

better staff in London or perhaps in England than we have here. 

I reiBr to my frigid the Secretary, not becaose he is my friend, bat 

becaase he b the friend of everybody hoe. I feel sore no one is 

able to say that he ever came to Uiis house and wanted to speak 

widii the Secretary, or to obtain any information, hot he was received 

with Vi>*^*»*— and eoortesy, or that he did not find in the Seeretary 

a man who knew his w»k thoiooghly. From his aeqoaintanoe 

with ifae Colcoies and his training as a diplamatie secretary, he Is 

;k« rifht man ibr the work and always ready fcr it. Hyoogoto 

she LLcrary, yoa there find Mr. Boose eqnally ready. He will find 

ycM ace only tbe book bat very ofken the exact passage yon want. 

T.IVSI ia a h:A ^^oali^cadon in a librarian. Oars is not on old 

lihrvrf ')ns a n^w oee. and its vt>laiue8 are hang added to day by 

iuv*. ^ MX ^ lawasZAa and uurie yoa find Mr. Chamberlain eqoally 

rswAi^ md Mi^vauij ecnneccs« acd so I might go on t hionghu nt aH 

*\w ii«niuanimni. I am a izember of several oihet ^r * rtiw in 

»^nit4in mH Uuftwhi»x9. izui I kzuTW all the officials^ TlvyareeqwDj 

Kwi 'ml ^niitHnw f tvnt onca&irally hare a prderenee fer ooxjown. 

*^,ta ^'tarOitumt .vft» «(uttifbt<i hj V^ ^~^-: Folsan and 

•tiMiV*w 'i\r \ut Vilti _vuL Iuav m • I .•< • **ti** 1^ 
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** teodar phat ** to whieii Lord Buy eompftred it ^en he presided 
o?er the inuigiinl meeliiig twenty-three yeftrs ego has deTeloped 
into % heeUhj and Tigoroos tree, with ample room ibr extension in 
the worid-wide area opbt ndiieh its operations extend. The Gdonial 
movement has simnltaneouslj come to the front with giant strides. 
The Talae of the Colonies is more adequately appreciated by the 
people of this eoontiy, who are beginning to adopt the practice 
which has long pceTailed in this Institnte of writing the word 
Colonif with a capital C ; nor are the susceptibilities of Colonists 
wounded by seeing items of Colonial intelUgence relegated to the 
categosy of ** Fdreign News.** This advance in paUic opinion is very 
gratifpng to all who seek to maintain the xadij of the Empire. 
For mysdf and my colleagnes, I will only say we consider we are 
angaged in a noUe and patriotic work in endeavouring, under the 
wise gnidance of the Cooncil, to promote the olgeots of this 
Institnte, and we hope that those who come after us will be able to 
testify that our efforts in the cause have not been altogether fotile. 

Dr. C. E. Stbott moved: ''That the thanks of the Fellows be 
accorded to the Council for their services to the Institute during 
the past year, and to the Chairman of this meeting for presiding.** 
It is quite unnecessary for me to make any remarks in support 
of this motion. I will merely remind Mr. Clayden that a 
monopoly of intelligence is not granted to Demos, and that the 
aristocratic element, if it does prediminate on the Council, has not 
hitherto served us badly. 

Mr. Hbvkikxe Hxatok, M.P. : I should like to be allowed to 
second the motion, and to say that I join with previous speakers 
that we are proud of the way the Institute is managed. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The CwAiBMATf : On behalf of my colleagues and mjselt I beg to 
return you hearty thanks for the compliment you have paid us. 
The efforts of the Council are at all times directed to the promotion 
of the work for which this Institute was founded. I may mention 
that the Council meetings, which take place evexy fortnight during 
a large part of the year, are remarkably well attended, and I think 
that is evidence in itself of the interest taken in the work. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Mr. A. CowAK : I second the resolution. 

The Chattiman : I will venture to make one remark, beoause I 
feel rather sensitive on this point. I have been a good many jears 
connected with the Institute, and if Her Majesty has been pleased to 
give me a title I am still the man I was, and as democratic as 
I was when I was plain Frederick Young. 

The motion was cordially passed. 

Sir MoNTAau F. Omicanney (Honorary Treasurer) : It is a great 
gratification to be able in the slightest degree to help forward the 
work of this Institute, and I am sure the expression of your thanks 
to-day will greatly encourage those who are able to render such 
service. 

Dr. JoHM Bae, F.B.S. : I have to move ** That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the Secretary and the other members 
of the permanent staff for their services during the past year." 
I do not rise to make a speech, which is not in my line, but as a 
constant visitor to this Institute, I can speak on this matter with 
heartiness and sincerity at all events. I do not believe there is a 
better staff in London or perhaps in England than we have here. 
I refer to my friend the Secretary, not because he is my friend, but 
because he is the friend of everybody here. I feel sure no one is 
able to say that he ever came to this house and wanted to speak 
with the Secretary, or to obtain any information, but he was received 
with kindness and courtesy, or that he did not find in the Secretary 
a man who knew his work thoroughly. From his acquaintance 
with the Colonies and his training as a diplomatic secretary, he is 
the right man for the work and always ready for it. If you go to 
the Library, you there find Mr. Boos^ equally ready. He will find 
you not only the book but very often the exact passage you want. 
This is a l^gh qualification in a librarian. Ours is not an old 
library but a new one, and its volumes are being added to day by 
day. You go downstairs and there you find Mr. Chamberlain equally 
ready and equally courteous, and so I might go on throughout aU 
the departments. I am a member of several other societies in 
London and elsewhere, and I know all the officials. They are equally 
good, but somehow I not unnaturally have a preference for our*own« 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. John Fulton and carried. 

The Secbetabt (Mr. J. 8. 0*Halloran) : In rising to return 
thanks for the vote yon have been kind enough to pass, permit me 
to assure you that Uie members of the permanent staff share with 
you a feeUng of pardonable pride in the remarkable growth of this 
Institute, and that we have likewise a firm £uth in its future. The 
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** tender plant " to whioh Lord Bury compared it when he presided 
over the inaugural meeting twenty-three years ago has developed 
into a healthy and vigorous tree, with ample room for extension in 
the world-wide area over whioh its operations extend. The Colonial 
movement has simultaneously come to the front with giant strides. 
The value of the Colonies is more adequately appreciated by the 
people of this country, who are beginning to adopt the practice 
which has long prevaQed in this Institute of writing tlie word 
Colonies with a capital G ; nor are the susceptibilities of Colonists 
wounded by seeing items of Colonial intelligence relegated to the 
category of '* Foreign News.'* This advance in public opinion is very 
gratiiying to all who seek to maintain the unity of the Empire. 
For mysdf and my colleagues, I will only say we consider we are 
engaged in a noble and patriotic work in endeavouring, under the 
wise guidance of the Council, to promote the objects of this 
Institute, and we hope that those who come after us will be able to 
testify that our efforts in the cause have not been altogether futile. 

Dr. 0. E. Stbott moved : '* That the thanks of the Fellows be 
accorded to the Council for their services to the Institute during 
the past year, and to the Chairman of this meeting for presiding.** 
It is quite unnecessary for me to make any remarks in support 
of this motion. I will merely remind Mr. Clayden that a 
monopoly of intelligence is not granted to Demos, and that the 
aristocratic element, if it does predominate on the Council, has not 
hitherto served us badly. 

Mr. HxMNiKiBB Heaton, M J*. : I should like to be allowed to 
second the motion, and to say that I join with previous speakers 
that we are proud of the way the Institute is managed. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chatbman : On behalf of my colleagues and myself, I beg to 
return yon hearty thanks for the compliment you have paid us. 
The efforts of the Council are at all times directed to the promotion 
of the work for which this Institute was founded. I may mention 
that the Council meetings, which take place every fortnight during 
a large part of the year, are remarkably well attended, and I think 
that is evidence in itself of the interest taken in the work. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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FIFTH OBDINABY OENEBAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, Hdtel Mitropole, on Tuesday, March 10, 
1891. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Brassey, E.C.B., a Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced tiiat since that Meeting 28 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 14 Besident and 14 Non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

Ths Rt Htm, the Earl ^ Aherdem, Bevd. JoMph W. Ashman, M.A., M,D., 
Me^or Edward Uaubeney, The Hon. John W. ForUectie, W, B, Bervey^ Colonel^ 
CharUe F, La Coste, JR.Af., WiUiam M, Molle, John Muirliead, Dr. Augttsttu ' 
IfiaM, Captain C. W. H. Page, John Bogenon, Dr. T. Irvine Bowell, CJi.Q^ 
Jamee C. SempU, F.B.G.S., Francie O. Smart, M.A. 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

Thomas Andrews (Transvaal), Alexander Begg (British Colufnbia), Hon. 
Alfred Dobson (SoUeitor-OenenU, Tasmania), Alfred E. Jaques (New South 
Wales), Woolf Joel, J.P. (Cape Colony), Alexander J. MiUer (Victoria), Alfred 
Naudi, LL.D. (Member of the Council of OovemmetU, Malta), Melmoth 
Osbom, C.M.Q, (Resident Commissioner, Zululand), John Reed U^ia), 
Arthur W. Ross, M.P. (Canad^, Edward R. WeOs {Cape Colony), Thomas 
Wilkinson (Mauritius), Robert Williams (Transvadt), R. A. Zeederberg (Cape 
Colony}. 

It was also axmounced that donations, to the Library, of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, societies and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Ghaibham : I have now the pleasure of introducing to you 
Major-General Sir Bevan Edwards. It is hardly necessary to 
remind you that General Edwards is the officer who, being in com- 
mand at Hong Eong, was instructed by the War Office to visit the 
Australasian Colonies, and to give to the Governments of those 
Colonies the advice they were anxious to receive with regard to 
the organisation of their forces. The report which he made 
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reoeived, as it deserved, deep attention from those to whom it was 
addressed, and I think it is not too much to say that his visit had 
for its first result that very important Conference which is now 
taking place at Sydney for the purpose of forming the Australasian 
Colonies into one nnited Federation. I will now ask General 
Sir Sevan Edwards to read his paper on 

AUSTRALASIAN DEFENCE. 

Soon after my return to England last autumn the Council of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute invited me to read a paper on Australasian 
Defence. I need hardly say that I felt much honouredi and, 
although I gladly accepted the invitation, I did so with considerable 
diflSdence. The subject is one of such great national importance 
that it cannot be too fully discussed, and I hope to-night to present 
it in a somewhat different aspect from that in which it has pre- 
viously been brought before you. 

The paper, read last year in this room, on '* The Military Defence- 
Foirces of the Colonies '* * by Colonel Owen will still be firesh in your 
minds. As he gave you a full and accurate description of the state 
of efficiency and strength of the Australasian forces, I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of the general principles that govern 
Iho defence of these Colonies, which, although they are of the first 
importance, are sometimes apt to be lost sight of. 

I must, however, ask your permission, in the first place, to make 
a few remarks upon the inspection of the militaxy forces of these 
Colonies which I made in the summer and autumn of 1889. The 
appointment of an inspecting officer was recommended both by Lord 
Carnarvon's Commission on the Defence of British Commerce and 
Possessions abroad, and by the Colonial Conference of 1887. But 
though Commissions and Conferences make recommendations, it is 
often difficult to carry them out. Before the expenses of the 
inspecting officer could be defrayed from Colonial funds six difierent 
Legislatures had to be consulted, and votes passed in each. Such 
a course presented many obstacles, and, pending the settlement 
of the question, Her M^jesty*s Government ofiiered to place my 
services, while commanding at Hong Kong, at the disposal of the 
Colonies, and to defiray the expenses of my visit out of the Imperial 
funds. 

My instructions directed me to inspect and report upon the 
military forces, and to make any recommendations I considered 
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advisable in regard to their organisation. Beports were to be 
famished direct to the Local Oovemments, and duplicates sent to 
the War 0£Sce for the information of H.B.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief. I am induced to enter into the circumstances which took 
me to Australia because, on some points, my recommendations were 
not understood ; nor was it quite clear to some of my Colonial friends 
what my business was. It was even stated, in one of the Parlia- 
ments, that I had been sent to Australia to further Imperial Fede- 
ration ; and in another, I was accused of being a political tout. I 
need hardly say that these statements were not made against me 
personally ; they were made by Opposition members against the 
Governments who had cordially accepted the o£fer of my services. 
On this I will merely remark that an Opposition is nothing if 
not critical. 

A little consideration impressed upon me that the first great 
requirement for the defence of these Colonies was a system which 
would enable them to combine for mutual defence. If you can 
imagine a state of affairs in which the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, all possessed separate mili- 
tary forces, and that one county could not send its forces into a 
neighbouring county without losing control over its troops, because 
there would be no law by which they could be governed, then yaa 
wiU be able to realise the present position of the military forces of 
Australia. This system has arisen from the independent growth 
and expansion of the Colonies, and the want, until recently, of 
railway communication between them. It was this absence of 
power to combine for mutual defence which led me to emphasize 
in my reports the necessity for a Federation of the forces, and argu- 
ments were in consequence attributed to me which I had never used* 
Thus, it was said that I had contemplated the possibility of Australia 
being invaded in force, because I had given prominence to the im- 
mense advantage of being able to concentrate the forces of the 
Colonies at any given point of the coast of Australia, and that the 
power to do so would of itself prevent an attack. Whether a Fede- 
ration of the forces was possible without a Federation of the Colonies 
was a political problem with which I had nothing to do. When I 
was in Australia I had the privilege of meeting many of the leading 
people^— among others, that eminent statesman, Sir Henry Parkes* 
the Premier of New South Wales. I gathered that there was a 
consensus of opinion fevourable to Federation, but that the reali- 
sation of some common need was required to bring it about. Sir 
Henry Farkes, who as a responsible Minister had to consider my 
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recommendations, saw at once that combined action for purposes of 
defence was impossible without a Federal (Government to direct and 
control it He therefore became the champion of the great ques< 
Hon of Colonial Federation. 

No one can visit Australia and New Zealand, and see everywhere 
the evidence of the vigour and enterprise of the people, without 
being much impressed with the great future which lies before 
them ; and no vivid imagination is required to picture the time 
when raflway communication will be established between all parts : 
when Fremantle and Perth will become one great city — the Brindisi 
of Australia— connected with Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney; when 
Palmerston, with its magnificent harbour of Port Darwin, will become 
the San Francisco of the Island Continent, through which a vast 
eonuneroe will pass between Australia and the Old World. Can 
anyone doubt that United Australia, with New Zealand— one of the 
fiurest countries in the world— is destined to exercise a dominant 
influence in the Southern Hemisphere and play a great part in 
future history ? With these sentiments, could I do otherwise than 
wish for the time when a union of kindred peoples will be brought 
about, by which the security of these magnificent Colonies will be 
established on a firm and durable basis ? 

Without Federation, combination for defence is not possible. 
Look at the time required to arrive at an agreement as to the in- 
crease of the Australian squadron ; or to complete the arrangements 
for the defence of Albany and Thursday Island, the original proposals 
for wKieh were made ten years ago. This question, after years of 
discussion, is at this moment under the consideration of a new 
Committee. Even when this Committee has reported, a solution of 
the question will be no nearer— not because the Colonies are not 
fully convinced of the necessity of the defence of these two impor* 
tant points, but because it is difficult to get six different Parlia- 
ments to come to an agreement. If there had been* a Federal 
Oovemment with a Federal Minister of Defence, he would have 
brought this question before the Federal Parliament and it would 
have beoi settled in as many weeks as it hss now been years under 
eonsideration. 

That the defence of the Australian Colonies depends ultimately 
upon our maritime supremacy admits of no dispute; northatsolong 
as this is maintained they cannot be seriously attacked. But no 
defence can be effective if our fleets are to act on the defensive, because 
snoh a course would not guard our commerce and possessions. 
These can only be protected by our being able to assume ttie offensive 
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against our enemies; and it is this power to seek oat your 
adversaries, to take the ofifensive against them, which is the only 
true defence. It is most important that this should be borne 
constantly in mind, and the Colonies must not think, because they 
have expended large sums in the defence of their harbours, and 
formed local forces to man the works, that these measures alone will 
suffice for their deifenoe. The history of Spain and Holland shows 
that nations which depend upon the sea for their life are entirely 
and absolutely dependent upon the maintenance of their sea-power. 
With regard to the Dutch, Captain Mahan, of the United States 
Navy, in his valuable work, "The Influence of Sea-Power on 
History," says that, 

favoured by their geographical position, intermediate between the 
Baltic, France, and the Mediterranean, and at the mouth of the German 
rivers, they quickly absorbed nearly all the carrying trade of Europe. 
The wheat and naval stores of the Baltic, the trade of Spain with her 
Colonies in the New World, the wines of France, and the French 
coasting trade, were, little more than two hundred years ago, transported 
in Dutch shipping. 

To a country thus circumstanced sea-power was evidently a 
necessity of existence, and Mahan continues : — 

When a disastrous war with England in 1658 and 1654 had lasted 
eighteen months, and their shipping business was stopped, it is said ** the 
sources of revenue which had always maintained the riches of the state, 
such as fisheries and commerce, were almost dry. Workshops were 
closed, work was suspended. The Zuyder Zee became a forest of masts ; 
the country was fuU of beggars ; grass grew in the streets ; and in Am- 
sterdam fifteen hundred houses were untenanted.*' A humiliating peace 
alone saved them from ruin. This sorrowfiil result shows the weakness 
of a country depending wholly upon sources external to itself for the part 
it is playing in the world. With large deductions, owing to differences of 
conditions which need not here be spoken of, the case of Holland then has 
strong points of resemblance to that of Great Britain now ; and they are 
true prophets, though they seem to be having small hononr in their own 
country, who warn her that the continuance of her prosperity at home 
depends primarily upon maintaining her power abroad. 

Is it, then, too much to say that, if Britain loses her sea-power, 
the grass may grow in the streets of London, Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Wellington, as it did in the streets of Amsterdam ? 

What, then, is this offensive warfare which is the only true 
defence ? It is the power to* attack your enemy and capture and 
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destroy his akipfl. His operations against oar commeroe cannot be 
definitely stopped unless his naval bases and coaling stations are 
taken. This is the plain lesson of history; and the capture of 
Mauritins in 1810 is a case in point which iUostrates this necessity. 
In the early part of the century, British trade suffered great losses 
from the enemy's cruisers issuing from Port Louis and raiding on 
the trade route between the Cape and India. This at last became so 
unbearable that an expedition was sent from India which captured 
the island, when all attacks on this trade route ceased, because the 
enemy had no base frt>m which to operate. 

The diflBculty which we meet with, when considering great 
questions of national defence, is that no policy has ever yet been 
laid down ; so that the details of the measures required for i^ational 
defence cannot be worked out. This feet was made known, through 
the report of a recent Boyal Commission on the Administration of 
the Admiralty and War OflBoe, which contains this very remarkable 
statement : — " No combined plan of operations for the defence of the 
Empire in any given contingency had ever been worked out or 
decided upon by the two departments ; " and adds, ** in aU these 
subjects a question of principle is involved which no attempt has 
been made to solve.*' 

Although a general defence policy has never yet been laid down, 
a great many officers of the army and navy, and some civilians, 
inoluding Sir Charles Dilke, and our noUe chairman. Lord Brassey, 
have latterly drawn attention to the great subject of national defence. 
The oounti7 is deeply indebted to them &r what they have done to 
throw light upon this subject and enable an agreement to be arrived 
at. We learn from them that the first great requirement is the 
command of the sea; and that under no possible circumstances 
should we dare to run any risk of losing it. It, therefore, behoves 
Pariiament and Chambers of Commeroe to insist that the British 
navy is maintained at an adequate strength sufficient for the purpose. 
When we recognise the vital importance of the maintenance of 
the national sea-power, we may well feel satisbction that the 
Australasian Colonies have entered into a partnership with the 
Mother Country in maintaining a strong fleet in the Southern Pacific ; 
and that the creation of local fSnrces and the fortification of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton, 
Donedin, and Hobart have been undertaken. The Australasian 
Odoniee have thus established bases for the use of the navy, so that 
a squadron operating from them will suffice for their territorial 
defence, and liberate the greater part of the Australian squadron 
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for operations in more distant waters, in conjunction with the other 
fleets of the nation. The defence of Australia cannot be folly 
accomplished by a fleet tied to Australian waters, bnt by its being 
able to unite witti the China and Pacific squadrons on the one hand, 
or with the Cape on the other, as occasion may arise. It has been 
rightly said that " the place of the British squadrons in time of 
war is in face of the enemy, wherever he may be; and, while 
they will necessarily refuse to be tied to any port or section of coast 
line, they will bar in the most effectiTe way the only possible line 
of attack." 

Let us now look at the map, on which are shown the great ocean 
roads which must be protected in time of war. The rontee 
between Australasia and the Mother Country are those by the 
Buez Canal, the Cape, and round the Horn. Besides these we 
must guard the roads to Canada and America, across the Paeifio 
to China and Japan, and to the Straits Settlements and India. 
For the security of the Suez Canal route, there are the fortified 
stations of Aden, Mauritius, Trincomalee, and Albany. For the 
Cape route, excluding the stations west of the Cape, which do 
not come within the scope of this paper, there are the fortified 
bases at the Cape and Albany. For the protection of that round the 
Horn there are the fortified stations of Hobart and the New Zealand 
ports, and to which the Falkland Islands will soon be added. On the 
way to India we have, on the one hand, Albany, Trincomalee, and 
Bombay; and on the other, Thursday Island, Singapore, Bangoon, 
and Calcutta. On the road to America there are Fqi at one end 
and Esqnimault at the other, the former not yet fortified. Lastly, on 
the way to China and Japan there are Thursday Island, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong, with, in the near future, Port Darwin and 
Sandakan. The Suez Canal cannot be counted as a route which 
^ill be available during war with a strongnaval Power. The great 
main routes by the Cape and the Horn, across the Southern Indiaa 
and Pacific oceans, will, fortunately, need little protection, because 
vessels shaping their courses well to the south of the usual tracks 
would be out of reach of the enemy^s cruisers, who could not 
rtmain long at sea in these stormy latitudes, &r from their eoal 
tfupply. It will only be in the Atlantic that commerce will require 
special protection, and this duty will fall entirely to the fleets 
maintained by the Mother Country. 

Sea-borne commerce can only be protected by a dominant sea* 
going navy ; but, even in the days of sailing-ships, the necessity far 
the possession of a port in the seas in which operations were being 
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tarried out was strikingly illuBtrated by the cases of Mauritius— 
which has already beoi idluded to — and Trincomalee. The former 
allowed suooessfol raids to be earned out against our trade, and the 
latter enabled Suffiren for a long time to hold his own in the Bay of 
Bengal in 1782, thereby endangering the future of our Indian Empire. 
The need of such ports is, however, of infinitely greater importance 
now that the range of naval action is governed entirely by questions 
of eoal supply, which can only be assured by the possession of 
defended ooal stores. Thus, all these fortified coaling stations are 
of vital importance to Australia, because it will be firom them that 
Australian commerce will be protected by Her Majesty's navy. 

The Colonies have, then, an immediate and direct interest in the 
safety of these stations : in Aden, which enablesour fleets to guard the 
mouth of the Bed Sea; in Mauritius, which stands face tofiBMM with 
Madagascar— and Bir Charles Dilke tells us in his " Problems of 
Greater Britain " the reason why France is strengthening her posi- 
tion in that island ; in Singapore, as dose to the fortified base at 
Saigon, and as protecting the roads to China and India ; in Hong 
Kong, the outpost of Australia against attacks from the China seas 
and Western Pacific ; and, above all, in the Cape, which will 
assume the first importance in time of war, as pointed out by 
Lord Carnarvon's Commission. All these stations are so many 
links in the chains of defence, no one of which can be broken with* 
out danger to that naval supremacy which Oreat Britain must be 
able to assert at all cost, and without jeopardising the commerce on 
which Australasia depends. 

It will thus be seen how mutually dependent the scattered parts 
of the Empire must necessarily be. The Mother Country in main- 
taining these fortified stations affords direct protection to Australasian 
interests. The Cape Colony, in bearing a share in the defence of 
the most important of these stations, lends a hand to Australia in 
the event of war. Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
in the large contributions they have made to d^ence, and the con- 
ajderable annual sums applied to military purposes, are not only 
defending themselves, but the interests of the whole nation, includ« 
iag those of Australia. Canada, by the construction of that grand 
line of communication, the Canadian Pacific Bailway — ^the im- 
portance of which will be foUy shown in our next great war — and 
when she has completed the defences of Esquimault, will in the same 
way aid in the general national defence. Australia, as being the most 
remote of all portions of the Empire and having the longest trade 
rTutea, would gain more in war from the existence of these stations 
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than any other group of Colonies. The idea that looal defence will 
suffice for the needs of a commercial country, and that the interests 
of Australasia end with her territorial waters, is utterly false. The 
real defence of the Australasian Colonies and their trade will he 
secured by fleets thousands of miles from her shores. 

We must now consider what would be likely to happen when we 
are at war with a powerful maritime nation. In this respect history 
gives very definite teaching ; and if we are found without a dedded 
naval superiority, we shall again see attacks made upon our stations 
and bases in all parts of the world. In the wars of the last century 
these attacks only ceased when England had gained complete 
command of the sea. A study of naval warfare cannot fail to 
impress upon us the absolute necessity of the command of 
the sea, especially for a nation like our own, which depends 
upon commerce for its existence and for its food supply; 
and that, if we do not maintain our naval supremacy against any 
reasonable combination of Powers, our bXe will inevitably be that 
of Spain and Holland. Admiral Colomb tells us, in his interesting 
work on " Naval Warfare," that — 

the pressure on the resouroes of the United Kingdom in defending itself 
against France and Spain between 1778 and 1782 strained them near to 
breaking point. During that period the numher of line-of-batUe ships 
was raised from 77 in 1778 to 129 in 1762, and, notwithstanding these 
gigantic efforts, we were almost everywhere met by equal forces of the 
enemy, and often had to retire before superior forces ; while we lost, be* 
sides the American Colbnies, the islands of Grenada, Tobago, St Kitta, 
Montserrat, and Minorca, and surrendered Trincomalee. 

The conditions of warfare have so changed smce 1778, that it 
is imperative that we have at the outbreak of war an undisputed 
supremacy at sea, or be prepared to suffer great losses in the first 
months of war. 

Have we, then, this naval superiority ? 

Admiral Mayne tells us, in a paper read last November before the 
London Chamber of Commerce, on ** The Protection of Commerce,*' 
that from a Parliamentary return, issued under the authority of the 
Board of Admiralty, it appears that England will have in 1894, 
when the present ship-building programme is completed, 500 
vessels of war ; whereas France and Bussia combined have 585, 
France and Italy 579, France and Germany 556 ; and he adds that 
<• this shows that we are by no means superior to the combined 
fleets of any two Powers, France being one of them, which is the 
adopted official standard.*' Can it then be said that we have a 
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navy sufficiently numerous to give us that command of the 
sea by which alone we shall continue to exist as an independent 
nation? 

If we had this undoubted superiority, the Australasian Colonies 
need only be prepared to resist the attacks of stray cruisers, which, 
accompanied by small forces, would make a raid upon stations where 
coal is to be had, or to extract a ransom from some of the towns on 
the coast by threat of bombardment. The present harbour defences 
and militai^ forces are more than sufficient to protect them against 
attacks of this nature ; but, so long as there is any possible doubt 
as to our sea-power, the Australasian Colonies should be prepared 
to defend themselves in the event of a national disaster. This they 
could not do without military forces. The Australasian Colonies would 
find that, if the protecting hand of the Mother Country was ever 
withdrawn, every means of attack against them would be in the 
possession of their enemies. It is tax easier now to send expeditions 
across the seas than it was at the end of the last century, when 
fleets proceeded from the coasts of France to attack our Colonies in 
America and the West Indies. The large ocean steamers which all 
maritime nations now possess would under such circumstances 
make a descent upon the distant shores of Australia not an im- 
possible undertaking. You may say that this is not probable; 
but still it would be an unpardonable risk not. to make provision 
against such a contingency. A wise general always secures his 
retreat, and makes every reasonable preparation to avert disaster in 
the event of his plans not succeeding. The nucleus of a military 
force, such as the Australasian Colonies now have, is, therefore, 
essential ; and it should be capable of expansion, so as to be able to 
embrace a large proportion of the manhood of Australia. It was 
such an organisation as this which I proposed — an organisation 
which, without increasing the number of men now under arms, 
wonld not only lay the foundation of a sound military system, but 
form a raUying-point around which a force might be form^, which 
would make any attack upon the independence of these fitir and 
beautiful countries an absolute impossibility. 

I have already mentioned that a passive defence wiU not be effec- 
tive. With our vast interests in every sea, we cannot await the 
attack of our enemies : we must be in a position to assume the 
offensive immediately on the outbreak of war, and to sweep the 
enemy's ships from the seas and capture his naval bases. Captain 
Hahan says truly, " Do not tell me that England, with her naval 
superiority and the immense resources of the Colonies, is going to 
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be content to act on the defensive.'* But we must not forget that 
the power to take the offensive implies that we have the command 
of the sea, and that we organise our great resources in time of peace, 
so that they may be at once available in time of war. As has 
been pointed out — 

The British Empire is a very giant in strength, resources, and 
endurance, but all untrained, unskUled, and ignorant of his own powers. 
A crisis wiU before long arise by which these powers will be severely 
tested, and the ftiture of the Empire depends absolutely upon how that 
crisis may be met. Now, while there im yet time, the necessary prepara- 
tions must be made; so that we may not merely transmit intact and 
unstained the splendid inheritance entrusted to us, but hand it down to 
our children — a iiftbric more closely knit, and more able to resirt strain 
than that which we have received from our fathers.^ 

The defence of the nation will call for great efforts, not only on 
the part of the Mother Country, but also on that of her Colonies ; 
and these efforts should not be barren of permanent results. By the 
capture of the enemy's bases we must take security for the future, 
so that we shall not be called upon to have to do it again. This, 
however, we cannot do, unless we maintain an adequate navy and 
properly organised forces to act with it, and these latter must be pre- 
pared beforehand. The preparations need not be costly, and they 
would mainly consist of the organisation of existing means. Land 
forces alone cannot capture the enemy's possessions, neither can sea 
forces ; a combination of land and sea forces is necessary. One of 
the most striking instances of the necessity of combined action be- 
tween land and sea forces for the capture of places over the sea, is 
that mentioned by Admiral Colomb, in the attacks on Charleston, 
at two different periods of history. He says : — 

Charleston was twice'attacked by expeditions over the sea during the war 
of Independence. The first of these attacks fituled, the second succeeded. 
Charleston was again twice attacked in the American Civil War, when 
the first attack Ceiled and the second succeeded. Between these two pairs 
of attacks eighty^seven years had rolled, and the whole face of naval war- 
fare had changed : steam power had superseded sail power, the shell had 
superseded shot, iron had to a great extent superseded wood, and iron 
armour was adopted as the clothing of ships. Tet the rule of war which 
governs success and feulure in attack had undergone no change. In 
1776 and in 1868 ships alone fiuled to capture the place; in 1780 and 
1864, troops supported by ships in the usual way succeeded. 

> Impmcrf Di/cnci, 1890. W. H. Allen 4k Oo. 
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The Moiher Country might find it difficult to send expeditions to 
attack the enemy's bases in the Pacific and Indian oceans— for at 
such a time her energies would be fully occupied nearer home. 
India could not be counted upon for assistance ; she might require 
all her available means for the defence of her firontier and for the 
maintenance of internal tranquillity. The garrisons of our naval 
bases and coaling stations would be wanted for the defence of those 
stations. The land forces best suited for the attack of the enemy's 
bases in the Pacific and Indian oceans would be fotmd in the 
Australasian Colonies ; although doubtless Canada, and possibly 
the Cape, would join with their troops in attacks upon the enemy's 
stations within their sphere of influence. In undertaking this part 
of the national defence, the Colonies would not only be rendering 
most valuable aid in the general defence of the nation, but at the 
same time they would be directly defending what are essentially 
their own interests, and taking security for the future. 

That the Colonial Defence Committee had this in view will 
appear firom the following passage in their memorandum on my 
reports: — 

The Colonial Defence Committee desire to point out that the r^le 
which the Australian Colonies will probably play in the event of war is 
not likely to be limited to the passive defence of ports little liable to 
attack. These Colonies will doubtless desire that solid guarantees for 
future security should be taken, and it is evidently essential to success in 
this sense that their land forces should be organised on a common basis 
so as to be capable of being brought together for concerted action. The 
possibility of being able to take a vigorous offensive at the outset of war 
against points which might subsequently prove menacing would be a 
strategic advantage of the first importance. 

This was again more forcibly put by General Brackenbury — than 
whom no one is more competent to give an opinion — during the 
discussion which took place last year on Colonel Owen's paper. 
General Brackenbury said, *' As an Englishman, I believe it is the 
future of Australia to dominate the Pacific, and I say this, that 
Australia never will do that by merely looking to her own defonoe. 
War is not brought to an end simply by acting on the defensive. 
The counterblow must be struck. Is Australia simply to act on the 
defensive, and leave others to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
her?"" 

As the main burden of defence of Australasian commerce will AH 
upon the Mother Country, and as other Colonies are sharing this 

Boyal Colotiial iMtiiukt vol. sxi. p. 31S. 
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barden bj eontribtiting to the defence of the ecalmg stations, may 
we not in rctoni reeem firom Anstralhi mssiatanee in the shape of 
militarj foreea to eo-operate with the national na^ in the eapime 
of the enemy's haurn ^twI i«rtftKng ntatitiffH ? 

The forces required woold not be hurge, and no elaborate oiganisa- 
tion is necfflwary. The Colonial troops woold be excdknt iasr the 
work, because their training in eiTil li£e — thdr setf-rdianee, and« 
as a mle, their good rifle-shooting, e^edaDj those who li^e np 
c ountr y in the bosh — qualifies them in the hi^iest possible manner 
for the duties of a sddier. What troops coold be better than 
those ndsed in New Zealand during the Maori war? I can 
imagine no more nsefid man tar this kind of warfare than the 
Anstralasian Colonist. No great battles would haTS to be ioa^t, 
and no large amount of tactical skill on the part of the officers would 
be required. The expeflitionary fiofoes need not, in most cases* 
exceed a few thousand men ; and these, eouTeyed in the large oeean 
steamers of the present day, carrying with them their own oommis- 
sariat and supplies, would proceed to their woi^ in a Tsry difEerent 
fisshion to whtA their fbreCeithers did, when they crossed the Atlantio 
in vessels of 800 or 400 tons, or spent months on the voyage to the 
East Indies. I believe that service such as this, in the defence of 
their country and of their own interests^ would be eageriy sought for 
by the youth of the Colonies. 

Expeditions of this nature do not require the maintenance of 
standing armies, or that large numbers of men should be removed 
from their occupations for permanent military employment. The 
present number of troops, and the existing '' partially paid '* system — 
which is now almost universal in the Australasian Colonies — would 
be sufficient. Some slight changes in the conditions of service 
would be necessary, so that the forces may be available for more 
general service. When we consider the interests involved, many 
would doubtless engage for a service which only under special 
circumstances would necessitate their being sent outside Australia* 
In all our recent wars, though they have been on a small scale, 
and of no special interest to Australia, the Colonies have, on nearly 
every occasion, offered the assistance of their troops. In the case ot 
the Suakin Expedition of 1885 I happened to be present when the 
contingent from New South Wales arrived, and I could not help 
remarking that, whatever might be the result of the expedition, its 
^ost would be more than paid for by the bringing together of the 
troopB of the Colonies and the Mother Country. If a desire to join 
in defending the national interests has been manifested in such 
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small warB» in which assistance was not actually required, what 
may we not expect when the nation is engaged in a struggle 
for existence, and when the Colonies can only protect their own 
interests by joining heartily with the Mother Country in presenting 
a united fircmt to the enemy? I venture to think, when such a 
crisis arises, that we should receive the following message :— ** The 
Australasian Colonies place the whole of their forces at the 
disposal of the Mother Country for the defence of the national 
interests.** 

The resources of the Australasian Colonies in population, wealth, 
and all that makes a nation powerful for war, are growing daily, 
and if organised would enable them, in partnership with the 
Mother Country, to defend themselves against any possible combina- 
tion of Powers which may threaten our joint interests in the Pacific 
and Indian oceans. If, however, these resources are to be of any 
use, preparations must be made in time of peace, when they can 
be made calmly, deliberately, and without undue expense. Every 
country in the world finds it necessary to make timely preparation 
for war. Why should Great Britain, of all nations, be the only one 
that does not do so ? 

How then can this partnership or Federation for defence be 
brought about ? An understanding with our groups of Colonies 
should not be difficult to arrive at when its importance is fully 
recognised. Without it no arrangement is possible, and we shall 
continue to drift in the unsatisfactory way of which Lord Hartington's 
Commission complains. I can haidly be expected to lay down any 
definite plan for the accomplishment of this end, but, however it may 
be settled, it should be dealt with as a whole, and embrace the 
defence of all parts of the Empire. 

I make the following suggestion for what it may be worth, and I 
do so from what is now being done in Australia. When it became 
apparent to the leading statesmen that the Federation of the 
Colonies had become necessary, a Conference of a somewhat informal 
character — ^because it was not constitutionally appointed by the 
different Parliaments — ^was first called together, and it met, as you 
all know, at Melbourne in the early part of last year. It came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the time had arrived for the Federation 
of the Colonies. The members of the Conference pledged them- 
selves that, on returning to their Colonies, they would urge their 
respective Parliaments to appoint members to form a Convention, 
to draw up a Federal Constitution. This Convention is now sitting 
at Sydney ; its members are the leading statesmen of Australia, 
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representiDg every shade of opinion, and it can hardly £ail to produce 
a scheme which will lead to an early Federation. 

In this way the question is being dealt with, not only in a 
thoroughly constitutional, but in the only practicable manner. May 
we not — when Australia is Federated — call together, not a Confer- 
ence, but a National Convention or Congress, to be composed of 
representatives from all parts of the nation, to consider this ques- 
tion of national defence ? Such a course would possibly lead to a 
Federation for defence of all the different groups. There is no 
reason, if a Federation for defence was formed between the Mother 
Country, the Dominion of Canada, and the Australasian Colonies, 
why the South African Colonies should not join at a future time, 
when they had established a Federation among themselves. 

Such a Congress would lay down a national policy of defence 
and ascertain the measures required to give effect to it. These 
would have to be submitted to the various Parliaments for their 
approval, and then it would become the duty of the Admiralty 
and War Office to work out the detailed schemes, in which they 
should be assisted by officers specially appointed by the groups of 
Colonies. 

Some twenty-seven years ago I was in China with an old friend 
and brother officer, who was besieging a large fortified city. He 
took me round the camps and outposts of the besieging army and 
explained the measures he proposed for the attack of the place. 
Having done so, he said, " What do you think of my plan ? " I 
replied, " Now that you ask my advice I will give it to you ; " and it 
was that I thought better arrangements could be made on some few 
points. He then said, ** Yes, I quite agree with what you say, but this 
plan has been decided upon ; " and he then added, ** Bemember, if ever 
you have to conduct military operations, first of all make your plan 
and then stick to it ; an indifferent plan is better than none at alL" 
That man was the late General Gordon, the hero of Khartoum. 
Let us then have a plan and stick to it; but we can arrive atone only 
by coming to an agreement with our brethren beyond the seas. 

It is satisfactory to know that the national Federation, which 
must in the first place be one for defence, has already occupied the 
minds of some of the leading Australasian statesmen, and that it 
was prominently brought forward at the Melbourne Conference 
last year, when Sir Henry Parkes said : — 

My whole being trembles with an nnuttered prayer that the whole of 
the BritiBh possessionB may remain for over forming ports of one bene* 
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fieeni Empire, onoh as the world has never yet seen. I ean see no per- 
manent obetadee to mob a grand conimmmation ; I see no reason why the 
Aostralias should not become a Federal Dominion, a result which we are 
all, I hope, trying to bring about. The North American Colonies will, I 
think, become more completely a Federal Dominion by some reform of 
their present constitution. Our South African possessions may, with 
great care — and great care wiU be necessary — ^become also a united cluster 
of states. And I can see no reason on earth why this great independent 
congeries of states should not unite with the Mother Country in forming 
an Empire such as has never yet been formed, and which would carry our 
language, our laws, our social habits, our literature, our great stores of 
seienoe to all parts of the habitable globe. 

In other Colonies also, leading statesmen — among whom I will 
specially mention Sir John Maodonald, Sir Charles Tapper, Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Cecil Bhodes, and Mr. Hofineyr — ^have tamed 
their thoughts in the same direction. Mr. Ooschen quite recently 
in the House of Commons said, '* I respeot the view that something 
shonldbe done for Imperial Defence," significantly adding that Her 
Majesty's GoTemment shared with Colonial statesmen " their desire 
that some means should be found to bring the Colonies closer to this 
Empire, and we shall neglect no opportunity of seeing whether, out 
of the discussions which have taken plaoe, and out of farther discus- 
sions, some good might oome.*' 

My object to-night has been to bring before you the great question 
of defence in its national aspects. A vast Empire has been created 
by the vigour and enterprise of a great people. The defence of 
such an Empire most no longer be dealt with piecemeal, and local 
measures, however efficient, cannot suffice. We need a definite 
policy of national defence, which can be framed only in consultation 
with our great Colonies. Such a policy would result in a league of 
peace which none would dare disturb. The giant resources of our 
nation would at length be turned to account, and with the full 
oonseiousness of strength — ^irresistible because united — we could 
calmly await the unknown future. 



Discussion. 

Lieut..Oeneral Sir W. F. D. Jervoib, a.C.M.O., C.B. : I am 
sore you will all agree with me that we are greatly indebted to my 
firiend, Sir Sevan Edwards, for the — I may say — ^most wholesome 
p^per he has just read to this assembly. It agrees in many respects 
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with an address which I had the honour of presenting to a South 
Australian audience so bt back as the year 1880. If I might venture 
on any criticism, I should object somewhat to the title of the paper. 
It is scarcely one concerned solely with Australian defence. It deals 
also, and I believe rightly, with the question of Australian Federa- 
tion. No doubt it discusses the question of the naval and military 
defence of Australasia, but it goes further — into the question of 
the defence of the British Empire. It is, therefore, more properly a 
paper on Australian Federation, Australian defence, and Imperial 
defence combined. There can be no doubt whatever as to the 
advantage for unity of defence that is to be derived from Australian 
Federation ; for without Federation we cannot have that unity of 
organisation, and all the arrangements that are included in defence, 
unless they are under one authority. At present, as you know, they 
are under some half-dozen authorities, to the disadvantage of all. 
But I think that when Sir Bevan Edwards likens the position of 
the Australian Colonies to that of the South-east of England, he 
scarcely bears in mind the difference of dimensions he is dealing 
with. In the South-east of England the counties are probably some 
thirty or forty square miles in extent, whereas Australia is a country 
about the size of Europe, and whose capitals are about 500 miles 
from one another. Shortly before I came here I took up an old 
Australian Directory and I found that Queensland is about four 
times the size of France, New South Wales as big as France and 
Germany put together, that Victoria is nearly the size of the whole 
of Great Britain, that the seaboard of South Australia extends 
2,000 miles, and that the settled part of Western Australia is nearly 
the size of France. In New South Wales there are 828,000 square 
miles; Victoria, 87,000; Queensland, 668,000, and so on. The 
system of having separate forces, which would be so disadvantageous 
in the ease of small tracts like English counties, would not neces- 
sarily be wrong in the ease of the large countries we are dealing with. 
I hold with Sir Bevan Edwards that the defence of Australasia is 
mainly a naval question. You may defend Australasia in the China 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Pacific Ocean ; and those places which are 
fortified— Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Auckland, Well- 
ington, Hobart, &c.— are forts where the British navy, engaged 
in the defence, coals, refits, and reoiganises itself. Apart from that, 
you have to consider possible raids. I must say I regard them as 
not very probable, and I think the organisation of a large force 
for opposing such raids is not one whacb should be entertained. 
I bold that what you want is that Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne. 
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Adelaide, Albany, Thursday Island, fto., and fortified places in New 
Zealand shoald be properly armed, and thoroughly well garrisoned 
and organised under one Federal Govcmment; but that, beyond 
that, there is but little requirement for land-defenoe. I regard, 
therefore, with great satisfaction the resolution to double the 
amount of naval force which is the main defence of Australia, and 
I may here remark that this is no new idea : for so far back as 
January, 1881, the delegates from South Australia, at my own 
personsJ suggestion, made a motion at the Intercolonial Conference 
in that year that the Australian naval force should be doubled, and 
that the Australians should bear the additional cost. This is almost 
identically the proposal which is now being carried out. At that 
time all the other Colonies were against it ; but since then they have, 
as I have said, adopted it. It is now, as you know, part of our 
naval programme that the Australian naval force shall be doubled, 
and I believe that thereby the main defence of the country will be 
provided for. I may add that I am in entire agreement with all 
that has been said about Australia being interested in the defence 
of Malta, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, the Cape, Singapore, and the other 
places referred to in the paper. But the Colonies have never been 
asked to pay one shilling either for the fortification of those places or 
for the garrisons to hold them. We have provided, or have hitherto 
provided, the whole of the navy that has protected Australasian 
commerce and Australasian soil. On the other hand, they have had 
handed over to them an enormous continent the size of Europe, 
with its boundless pastures and vast mineral wealth, and they have 
been beholden to England for the defence of those possessions. It 
is no doubt their duty, as it is their interest, to defend what they 
have acquired, and I do not believe they have the slightest idea of 
not defending them. So far from its being true, as stated in some 
quarters, that Federation means probable separation from the Mother 
Country, I believe that such an idea has never entered their heads. 
It is not their interest ; it is not our interest; and if the British 
navy were withdrawn, I believe, adopting the words of General 
Edwards, that you would have the grass growing in the streets of 
Sydney and Melbourne. This Federation, I hold, would tend to the 
stability of the Union of the Empire, and that is one object of the 
united defence advocated by Sir Bevan Edwards. 

Admiral P. H. CoIiOmb : It is a great honour to be invited to 
address a meeting, composed mainly of our Colonial brethren and 
of those interested in the Colonies, on a subject of this great import- 
ance. I re-echo almost entirely the words which have fiillen from 
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Sir William JervoiB in appreciation of the character of the paper 
which has been read to ns to-night The lecturer proposed for oar 
consideration certain'genenJ principles in regard to defence, and it 
is necessary, I hold, that we should continually reiterate the import* 
ance of the study of those general principles. That study is com- 
paratively a new one. It is only within the last seven or eight years 
that Englishmen residing either in the Home Country or in the 
Colonies have given any thought to the general principles which 
should govern the defence of the Emphre. It is well known that, at 
least till quite recently, we had never had a settled plan for the defence 
oftheEmpire. What is this Empire we propose to defend ? If yon 
look on the walls you .will see a map of the British Empire, and with 
the paper has been furnished an instructive map of the trade-routes 
of the Empire. If you look at the former you may take one view of 
the matter ; if you look at the latter you may take another view. 
Looking at the large map, you must imagine the British Empire to 
be a large number of isolated countries separated by the sea ; but 
from that point of view the Empire must be regarded as a dead body. 
Looking at the small map, and at the trade routes between different 
parts, you will see that the Empire is a living body, and it is the circula- 
tion between the different parts of the E mpire which is the Empire itself . 
It is the business of defence to protect that circulation. If it is cut off 
in one point, the member beyond that point will mortify. If it is 
cut off nearer the heart, the body will die. Think for a moment of 
France as consisting of a large number of isolated towns, and 
imagine each of those towns regarding itself in the matter of 
defence, as a thing apart from the other towns. What a state 
France would be in to resist invasion I If you think of the British 
Empire as consisting of a series of territories, each locally defended, 
you ought really to be thinking of France with a number of small 
local armies confined to her towns, with all communications between 
those towns left open for the occupation of the enemy. The ques- 
tion, then, is whether Imperial defence is to be local or general. It 
cannot, we shall all agree, be wholly general, nor can it be wholly 
local. We must have general defence, and the question seems to be 
how iar we can cany local defence without interfering with general 
defence. It is a matter of money, and the question is whether you 
best spend your money on local or on general defence. The Colonists 
present ought to recollect and to carry away with them this very 
important fact — that not one of the Colonies has hitherto spent a 
penny on the general defence of the Empire, the whole of the 
burden having fellen on the Mother Countiy. Australia has, as wo 
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know, contributed to naval defence, but it ia a defence confined to 
her shores ; and if she confines her exertions to defence which is 
dose to her shores how can she guarantee that the circulation of 
which I speak will not be cut off at a distance from her shores ? I 
think I detect in the lecturer's observations a neglect to notice that 
there is a sequence in the operations of naval war. He seems to 
imagine that if we were unhappily engaged in a great naval war 
we could at once proceed to offensive operations. So far as history 
teaches us anything, it teaches us that that cannot be. No country 
can immediately proceed to offensive operations against the war- 
shipping of her enemies, except upon the open sea, xmless she has 
at the outset not merely a superiority, but an overwhelming 
superiority. The first operation is that of masking the enemy's 
war-ships, and no offensive operations against territory can be 
' undertaken until it is certain the whole of the enemy's war-forces 
are masked. But when the whole of the enemy's war-forces are 
masked — ^that is, confined within her ports, and dare not stir out 
for fear of disaster — ^the sea is absolutely free behind the forces 
which are operating against the enemy's ports, and it stands to 
reason that local defence is nowhere called in question. From 
another point of view, I think attention should be drawn to the 
value of fortified ports in two relations. Fortified ports are of the 
greatest value to the inferior force, but they have never shown them- 
selves of any value to the superior naval force, and when you speak 
of the British navy sheltering itself to refit, &c., in fortified ports you 
necessarily imply that that force is an inferior, and not a superior, 
naval force. It has been the practice of the superior naval force in 
all times, and was the practice of the French navy during the 
Franco-German war, to carry out the refitting in absolutely un- 
defended bases. The superior naval force requires a sheltered, but 
not necessarily fortified, basis, because its superiority is itself the 
defence of the base it is using. I think the lesson we should draw 
from the paper — the question we should ask ourselves — ^is this: 
Whether the Colonies could not see their way to contribute in some 
measure to the general defence, which must be committed to the 
Imperial Power, and whether, if they studied the matter carefully, 
they would not see that by so acting they would be getting greater 
protection for their money than they could possibly get by any 
efforts, however strenuous, in the direction simply of local defence. 
Sir John Popb Hsnmebst, K.G.M.O., M.P. : I agree with my 
gallant friend Admiral Colomb that it would be highly desirable if we 
oould induce ELM.*s Cobnies to contribute to the navy of England^ 
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but there is something equally important suggested by the able paper 
read to-night, . and that is this : to create in this country a real 
Minister of Defence. At this moment we have a " War Office,'* a 
'' Secretary of State for War." Is it not the &ct that the main 
defence of this Empire is a naval defence ? How does it come to 
pass that the office in Pall Mall is given this exclusive title, and 
that the navy is, as it were, to play a second part as compared with 
the army ? The gallant officer who read the paper is right in saying 
that the real defence of this Empire is a naval defence. If I might 
venture to criticise one detail, I would express a slight doubt — 
speaking as one who, though not a visitor to Australia, has now and 
then had the opportunity of meeting Australian statesmen— I would 
express a doubt as to whether we might rely in time of war on the 
Australians consenting to send their army thousands of mules away 
from Australia. I understood from Sir Bevan Edwards that be 
thought the stations at which the fleet is to refit and get coal might 
possibly have to be defionded by troops from Australia. Now, we 
have a body of men in the British service, perhaps better fitted than 
the Australian troops would be for the defence of those stations 
and for concentrated attack on the enemies' stations. I refer to the 
Boyal Marine force. It is no doubt at present a comparatively 
small force— about 14,000 men ; but it could be easily raised to a 
sufficient degree to defend our forts and coaling-stations, and to be 
transfiarred in H.M.'s ships from place to place as required. Of 
course, my Lord, nobody knows better than yourself that in every 
other country in the world the forts, coaling-stations, and coast- 
defences are under naval, and not military, control. Take our own 
coaling-stations. They are intended solely for naval purposes, and 
the only attack that will ever be made on them is a naval attack ; 
nevertheless, they are garrisoned entirely by troops under military 
controL The Colonial Office is not to blame for tliis. The War 
Office and Admiralty share the blame of maintaining a system 
condemned by practical men. The time has come when this dan- 
gerous anomaly should cease. We have in the chair one of the 
most eminent authorities on the navy, and we are fortunate in 
having here also— and I hope he will take part in the discussion — 
Sir Charles Dilke, a distinguished civilian who, on everything con- 
nected with military matters, is probably the highest authority in 
this realm. I have no doubt we shall hear from them their views 
on the subject, and I venture to express my belief that they will 
endorse that which was the theme of the paper^-namely, that the 
deienoe of the British Empire should be mainly a naval defence. 
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Major-Oeneral the Right Hon. Sir Bbdvbrs Bullbb, V.O., 
K.G.B., K.G.M.O. : There is no subjeot that ought to require 
more oarefdl consideration than the defence of our Empire, and 
though I ought not to pose as an authority before this Institute and 
those who have had greater means than I have had of finding out 
what really ought to be the assistance which Australia and the 
Colonies generally would give to the Imperial forces in defending the 
Empire, yet, as I have been asked, a few remarks from me may not 
be out of place at this moment. You have just been addressed by 
a Colonial official, who said (what must be admitted by eveiybody) 
that the defence of our Empire must be a naval defence. He added 
that all the nations of the world, except ourselves, had placed their 
coaling-stations and fortresses in the hands of their navy to defend, 
and from this he argued that we should do likewise. It is on this 
point I think I am entitled to speak. When we see such a differ- 
ence, there must be a reason for it Is it not this ? Other nations 
expect their navy will be compelled to retire to their coaling-stations 
and sea-fortresses, while every Englishman, on the other hand, and 
every Colonist, believes that when there is a big war the English 
navy will hold and sweep the sea ; and when the English navy is at 
sea somebody — certainly not the navy — ^must look after the coaling- 
stations and fortresses. There is another argument. In all nations, 
except ours, the first line of defence is the army. Look at Oermany, 
France, Russia, or any great Continental nation : the thing they look 
to is their frontier, which is a land-frontier, and there they place 
their first line of defence. Consequently they leave, as a secondary 
consideration, the defence of their coaling-stations and sea-fortresses 
to their navy — to, that is, their second line of defence. I main* 
tain that in this question of Imperial defence it must be con- 
sidered that we stand alone, and that no other nation can be taken 
as a direct example of what we ought to do. I don*t wish to go 
into any disputatious matter, but, speaking with a frdl knowledge of 
what is being done now and of the arrangements that have been 
made to pull the army and navy together, I may say that I believe 
that at no time in the history of this country has there been so 
great an approach between the authorities of the British navy and 
the authorities of the British army as there is at this moment ; and 
never has there been — I will not say a more perfect, because no- 
thing is perfect — but a more earnest effort to establish a complete 
system for the defence of this great Empire, nor a truer recognition 
of the relative values of the two lines of defence — the first line the 
navy, the second line the army — ^than there is at the present time. 
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The Earl of Bblmobb, 6.G.M.O. : I have Iktened with greal 
interest to the yeiy able paper which has been read this evening, 
and also to the remarks of those who have taken part in the dis- 
cussion. There are matters dealt with in the paper as to which I 
feel I have no right to express an opinion, but there are one or two 
points on which I would like to say a few words. It so happens 
that the question of Colonial defence first arose when I was 
Governor of New South Wales, that is about twenty-two years ago. 
In the last days of Mr. Disraeli's first Administration, and shortly 
after the close of the New Zealand war, a similar despatch was sent 
out by the Secretary of State — the Duke of Buckingham, I think — 
to the Governors of the Australian Colonies, pointing out the 
necessity of some fresh arrangement between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country with regard to the expense of the Imperial troops, 
and suggesting that the Governors of the di£ferent Colonies should 
correspond on the subject — of course, after consultation with their 
Ministers. In New South Wales, the Prime Minister (Sir Charles 
Cowper) took a differoit view from that indicated in the circular, 
and said to me that the Intercolonial Conference was likely soon to 
meet and the matter could be dealt with there. I am not sure that 
the Conference did meet soon, but, at any rate, nothing was done 
immediately, and before anything was done the Home Government 
(t.e., Mr. Gladstone's Administration) decided that the troops should 
be removed altogether. The troops were removed in 1670, and then 
the Colonies came to see that something must be done. As feur as 
my own Colony was concerned, steps were taken to fortify Sydney 
and also to raise some Colonial troops. I may mention that there were 
Volunteers before. I believe that when Sir William Jervois and Sir 
Peter Scratchley went out, a few years afterwards, they pointed out 
certain mistakes made in regard to the fortifications, and probably, 
by this time, considerable alterations have been made. But there 
was one thing which struck me as the weak point of the whole case, 
and that was that no provision had been made for any one person 
taking command of the local forces in the event of war. I gather that 
that state of things still continues, but I am glad to leam that the 
sulqect is engaging the attention of the Australasian Convention now 
Bitting in Sydney. I have always been of opinion — and I expressed the 
opinion even when there — ^that something in the direction of Federa* 
tion was very desirable ; and I am glad to find that that idea has 
taken so firm a hold on the public mind. With regard to Imperial 
Federation, I confiess that I never took very much interest in that 
question. I did not see how Imperial Federation would work. 
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But I think I do see how Interooloiiial Federation might work, and 
I sinoerely hope that the negotiations now going on will be carried 
to a Buooeasfal issue. I also trust with regard to the question of the 
military command and the employment of the forces of one Colony 
in anotiier Colony, that some general law affecting the whole group 
may be carried into effect. 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Ghablbb Dilke, Bart. : Time does not allow 
to-night of going into first principles on the suljeot of Imperial 
defence, and I will only say that the outcome both of the paper and 
of the speeches of Sir William Jervois, Admiral Colomb, Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, and of Sir Bedvers Buller, is to reinforce the con- 
oluflion laid down by the lecturer himself that the problem of Imperial 
defence cannot be considered piecemeal, and that there ought to be 
a joint consideration of the naval and of the military side of the 
question. I was very glad to hear Sir Bedvers Buller*s extremely 
encouraging words on this matter, because when he tells us that 
never at any time were the anny and the navy working so closely 
together in connection with Imperial defence, and that great progress 
has been made in the consideration of the problem during the last 
two or three years — when he, speaking firom the position he occupies, 
so prominendy puts forward the naval side of the problem, I feel 
sure there must be real foct behind, and that serious and important 
progress is being made. However, I have the less excuse for dis- 
cussing these questions now, because I lately had the opportunity 
of expressing my views on the occasion alluded to by the lecturer. 
General Edwards, in his most excellent paper, has not raised any 
points of sharp issue or controversy between himself and those who 
at the time he made his separate reports, Colony by Colony, to some 
extent fell foul of his conclusions. He has, perhaps, come a little 
way towards his critics ; his critics may have come a long way 
towaids him. I am sure there is nothing which could be objected 
to by those who found some fault originally with his separate plans. 
Colony by Colony, as if he had contemplated a more serious naval 
attack upon Australia than in the general opinion was probable, and 
I think all his conclusions with regard to the nature of any attack 
which the Australians may apprehend — so long as they remain 
connected with the Empire — ^would receive general acceptance. If 
Australia set up as an independent Power, the whole position would, 
of oourse, be entirely revolutionised. It is rather outside the 
problem of Australian defence, strictly so called, to discuss all those 
questions of trade-routes and coaling-stations which have been 
laised; but, still, they are connected with the matter of the defence 
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of Australian trade, and of our trade ^th Australia. They are also 
indirectly connected with the question of what may be called slight 
naval attacks upon Australia. Of course, very disagreeable raids 
might be made by very slight forces upon a country with such an 
enormous length of shore as Australia possesses. Small undefended 
ports might be attacked, and a great deal of trouble and confusion 
caused by a few fast cruisers, and they can only be cut off by our 
naval superiority, and by our possession of the stores of coal, &c., 
from which they might provision themselves. The lecturer has said 
a great deal on the question of trade-routes and coaling-stations, 
and I should like — although it is a side-issue — to place before yon a 
view I stated in this room some time ago, and which brought upon 
me a very able attack, rhetorically, from a Canadian officer, although 
his attack did not convince me. What I say is — we should do wrong 
to rely too much on the route across Canada as an alternative war- 
route. It is a popular thing to say, I know, that there we have a 
route entirely on British soil. It may, no doubt, be a great trade- 
route in time of peace, but I should be afraid to rely too much on 
that route in war-time. It is a terribly exposed route, and one 
which, even without our being at war with the United States, we 
should find very difficult to protect against raids. The real route 
is the Cape route, and that is the one to which our attention must 
be directed. Sir John Pope Hennessy, in his interesting speech, 
slightly questioned the probability of Australia being willing to send 
Austndian troops any distance for the defence of coaling-stations. 
It is the &ct, I believe — Sir Charles Mills will correct me if I am 
wrong — that one or more of the Australian Colonies did approach 
the Government of the Cape at a time when serious war was 
apprehended, and asked them whether they could hold the Gape, or 
whether Australian troops should be sent to assist them. That 
shows how clearly the Australians have in view the vital importance 
to their trade of holding the Cape and other stations on the way. On 
this question of coaling-stations — I speak with all deference in the 
presence of such high authorities — although we are on the way to 
improvement, and know our needs, which, after all, is something, I 
fear we have not yet reached a position of security. There is no 
higher authority on this subject than our Chairman, and he will be 
able to say whether we may be reassured on this matter ; but I fear 
when Mr. Stanhope says we know exactly what garrisons are needed 
for our stations, wo are not yet in the position of having supplied 
them, and I am one of those who fear that the navy will find a most 
grave addition to its duties in the first days of a war^immediately 
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before and immediately after the outbreak of war — in having to 
convoy garrisons to coaling-stations in all parts of the world I 
cannot bat think that we are relying too greatly in these days of 
sadden wars— wheii they are practically over before they are 
declared — upon our power to rapidly garrison these stations after 
war has actually begun. Take the oas^ of Sierra Leone. There is 
a station which the navy affirm is necessary, and must be held ; that 
it has the finest harbour on the way to the Cape» and is the only 
possible station between Gibraltar and the Cape. Yet this 
garrison, which is close to a French colony where there is a large 
French garrison, and off whose coast there is always a considerable 
squadron, is only held by a weak battalion of black troops. Unless 
this garrison is strengthened, all these guns would simply £bJ1 into 
the hands of our enemy in the event of a war with France. So it 
is with many another place. Garrisons have not been provided, 
and to provide guns and fortifications without garrisons seems to 
be a worse than useless proceeding. The lecturer has mentioned 
one case of a coaling-station of importance where a similar state 
of things prevails — I mean Esquimault. The question of garrison* 
ing that place has not been overlooked, but it has been in dispute 
so long between Canada and the Mother Country that, as a matter 
of fact, nothing has been done, and the guns, I beUeve, have been 
sent elsewhere. I believe that on general principles we are 
beginning to come to something like a general agreement. People 
begin to see we must take steps in time of peace, and consider who 
are to be our probable enemies in time of war. However disagree* 
able it may be to talk about these things, they ought to receive the 
piofotmd consideration of the very best military minds, and with that 
view there must — as has been pointed out to-night — be a joint con- 
sidcration of the naval and military problem. 

Colonel J. F. Owen, B.A. : It is with some diffidence that I 
follow the distinguished statesmen and officers who have already 
addressed you, but it appears to me that the gallant lecturer's 
general motive has been, in the discussion, somewhat neglected, 
and the Australian soldier rather left out in the cold. If we look at 
it as a whole, we shall see that the lecture leads one, from the 
general principles enunciated, to a definite end and object as regards 
the Australasian military fbrces, showing that, although the defence 
of the Empire, as we aU must agree, depends entirely upon the Im- 
perial navy in the first instance, yet that there must be a second 
line to protect the bases upon which that navy relies to supply 
itself with food, in the shape of coal, &o., or to seize and hold such 
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draw this interestmg diaoussion to a close, and I am interpreting the 
general feeling, I am sure, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to Sir 
Sevan Edwards for his interesting and valuable paper. We shall 
all agree that the opportunity has not been misapplied for the dis- 
cussion of the important subject of Australasian defence. As one 
formerly connected with the administration of the navy, I was glad 
to find General Edwards recognising so fully the essential im- 
portance of our maritime supremacy, as the most effective means 
of defending Australasia from attack. General Edwards, indeed, is 
not the only eminent military authority who has spoken with appre- 
ciation of the importance — the paramount importance — of the navy 
for the defence of the Empire. I was glad to hear Sir William 
Jervois speak in the same sense, and indeed all the military men 
who have spoken this evening have taken the same view. We all 
know that the navy gives us the means not only of defending our 
own coaling-stations, but of attacking the coaling-stations of other 
Powers, should we be in conflict with them. It affords the means, 

• 

and the only means, of defending our great sea-routes. If we main- 
tain our naval supremacy we may look, too, for a valuable political 
result, for the more effective our navy the more valuable is the pro- 
tection to the Colonies, and the more the Colonies will value their 
connection with the Mother Country. Is the Mother Country doing 
her duty in the development of the navy at the present time ? I 
should not be prepared to say that the existing naval force is 
adequate to all needs ; but this is certain, that, if you make a com- 
parison between the rate of progress in the construction of ships in 
this and any other country, it can scarcely be said we are not 
making a very serious effort at the present time. It is certain that, 
should this relative rate of progress continue, the power of our 
navy must grow, and then we may look at a very early date to the 
possession of such a force as would effectually secure the naval 
supremacy of England for years to come. Sir Charles Dilke has 
raised the question of the defence of the coaling-stations, which is 
intimately connected with the subject we are discussing, and he has 
appealed to me for an opinion on the point. I can only refer to 
what has fallen from Mr. Stanhope in his place in the House of 
Commons. He has given us assurances that the armaments that 
aie necessary for the stations are provided, and that there is very 
little left to be done in regard to guns and works. I do not think 
we have yet received similar assurances with regard to the garrisons, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that much remains to be done in 
providing adequate gairieona for tbo coali&g-Btations. T^e best 
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means of proyiding these garrisons must be a subject of exceedingly 
anxious consideration at the War Office. Unfortunately, many d 
those stations are in climates which are not favourable to the health 
of European troops. I cannot conceive that it would be politic in 
time of peace to maintain a large garrison of British troops in a 
place like Sierra Leone. I cannot conceive that a large garrison 
of such troops should be permanently maintained at such a 
position as Hong Eong or even Singapore. What should be our 
decision with regard to the manning of the works ? ShaU we hold 
in reserve — ready to be despatched when war is threatened — a large 
artillery force of British troops, or shall we endeavour to train men 
of tropical race to support a British garrison in manning the 
works? Probably both courses have something to recommend 
them, and it may be desirable to have a certain force in reserve at 
home ready to be despatched to reinforce our coaling-stations, while 
having at the same time a considerable force of native artillerymen 
permanently stationed at those points. I think I may claim for 
the Mother Country that she is doing her part not inadequately for 
the defence of the Empire, and, when we look to the Colonies, I think 
they deserve a tribute from the Mother Country for the efforts they 
are making to provide for their defence. Sir Bevan Edwards would, 
I am sure, tell you that much has been done for the defence of the 
important ports of Australia, and that not only have the Australians 
done much to defend their sea-board towns, but that they are also 
providing military forces which, with improved organisation, should 
be of the greatest value. As we have had shown us this evening, 
the navy is our main defence — the main defence of the Colonies and 
of the Empire generally ; but fleets cannot do everything. In many 
contingencies fleets require the support of military force, and there 
might undoubtedly be many operations to be undertaken in the event 
of war in which the military forces of the Colonies might be combined 
with great advantage with the fleet of the Mother Country in carry- 
ing those operations to a successful issue. I agree as to the 
necessity for timely preparation to meet the possible contingency of 
war, and I am sure you will have been glad to hear from an offioer 
so highly placed as Sir Bedvers Buller that there exists at the 
present time a desire for concerted action both at the War Office 
and at the Admiralty in a degree which probably never existed 
before. The Colonies, I think, are showing their sense also of the 
necessity for timely preparation, and of that the Convention now 
being held at Sydney may be taken as a significant indication. 
There have been proposals recently made in this country->I. think 
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Lord DtinraTein brought the subject forward the other day— for a 
renewal of the Gonferenoe between representatives of the Colonies 
and of the Mother Country with a view to considering the question 
of Imperial Defence. I concur with Sir Sevan Edwards in the 
opinion that when the deliberations now going on at Sydney are 
closed, it might be very proper to call another Conference in London 
to consider the question. I now beg to move a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Major-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, E.C.M.G., C.B. : I beg 
to thank you most cordially for the reception you have given to my 
paper. Happily for me, there seems to have been such a genend 
acquiescence in most of the suggestions made, that I am not called 
upon to make any reply. I may, however, allude to one remark 
which fell from my old friend and chief, Sir William Jervois, about 
the comparison I drew between the Australian Colonies and the 
counties of the South of England. I infer that he thinks I did 
not show that just appreciation of the enormous size of Australia 
which I ought to have done ; but what I said was merely to illustrate 
my meaning. Having travelled from Hong Eong to the Colonies, 
traversing altogether some 20,500 miles, I do not look upon these 
enormous countries as so many English counties. I would like to 
say, in support of what has been said by one or two previous 
speakers, that I do not think we fully realise all that has been done 
of late years for the defence of the coaling-stations. Not only have 
the works been thoroughly armed with guns of modem construction, 
but, through the efforts of the Colonial Defence Committee — 
consisting of representatives of the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and the Colonial Office — the defence of these stations has been 
thoroughly and completely organised, and I believe there is not one 
of them that, so £Eir as its resources go, would not be ready for war 
at six hours* notice. Such, I know, is the case at Hong Eong, 
where every man is told off to his place, and periodically exercised 
in his duties. That great improvement has been brought about 
entirely through the work of the Colonial Defence Conunittee. A 
large question was touched upon by Sir John Pope Hennessy — the 
employment of marines at the coaling-stations. That is a question 
we cannot discuss at this hour, but I notice he gathered from my 
paper that I proposed Australian troops for the defence of the 
coaling'Stations. My proposal was that they should be available for 
the attack of the enemy's coaling-stations, and not for the defence 
of our own. Sir Charles Dilke remarked that the defence of the 
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coaling-stations was not strictly connected with the qnestion of 
Australian defence, but what I wish to point out is that all these 
matters are so interdependent that you cannot possibly draw any 
distinction between them. It now only remains for me to move a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for his kindness in presiding. 
The motion was cordially passed, and the meeting separated. 
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SIXTH OBDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at the 
Whitehall Booms, Hdtel M^tropole, on Tuesday, April 14 » 1891. 

Sir Henry Barkly, G.O.M.G., E.G.B., a Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 20 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 11 Besident and 9 Non-Besident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Sdipard D. Atkinscn, Oeorge L. BannetTnan, Peter R, Courtenay, J, Stewart 
DiemofT, Henry Gale, MJnsLC.E,, Lieut^-CoUmel Reginald HmnelU D.S.O., 
Captain Hubbard, Lieut,'Oeneral Gordon D. PrUchard, BJS., C.B., Hugh L. 
Taylor, John J. Vickers, Henry Wright, 

Non*Besident Fellows : — 

Charles H. Barrett (Transvaal), Joseph D. Booker (Western Australia), Hon, 
St^hm H, Gatty, Q.C. (Attorney-General, Trinidad), Edward Gerard (New 
South Wales), Duncan Macarthur (Canada), John Plummer (New South Wales), 
Samuel H. Ridge, B,A, (Victoria), Thomas Routledge (Canada), Dr, Ernest S, 
Snell (Transvaal). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibmak : There are one or two matters to which I ought 
to allude before proceeding to the special business of the evening. 
The first is the loss which the Boyal Colonial Institute has sus- 
tained by the death of Earl Granville, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Institute. Lord Granville had filled that office from the very 
foundation of the Institute 1B68. He was present and made a speech 
at the inaugural dinner in 1869, and, as showing that his interest in 
our affiiirs continued to the last, I may mention that he was present 
only a few months ago at the reading of the Paper on Australia by 
Lord Carrington. At the meeting of the Council of the Institute 
to-day, a vote of condolence with Lady Granville on the death of 
her husband was unanimously passed, and I am sure you will all 
join in lamenting the loss the Institute has sustained. The other 
matter to which I would wish to allude is that several letters of 
apology have been received for non-attendance at our meeting. One 
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ia from Lord GonnanBion, who has just come back from Britigb 
Guiana, but regrets that he is miable to be present. Another is 
from ^ir. Nevile Lubbock, a member of the Council, who writes to 
express his extreme regret at not being able to be present to listen 
to Mr. Morris's paper. As Mr. Lubbock is, I believe. Chairman of 
the West Indian Planters and Merchants' Association, his letter is 
the more gratifying, because there has been in the past some little 
jealousy perhaps between the sugar-cane growers and the culture of 
those minor staples which Mr. Morris desires to see introduced into 
the West Lidies. This letter shows, I think, that this feeling has 
entirely disappeared, and that it is now recognised on all hands that 
the exertions Mr. Morris is making to introduce the cultivation of 
other products are not in the least injurious to the interests of the 
planters, but are, on the contrary, calculated to advance the pros- 
perity of the Colonies. Turning now to the subjecl in which we are 
more particularly interested to-night, it is hardly necessary for 
me to introduce Mr. Morris, who, as you all know, is the Assistant 
Director of the Boyal Gardens at Eew, and who before this 
evening has read papers to this Listitute and taken part in our 
discussions. 
Mr. Morris then read his paper on 

THE COLONY OP THE LEEWABD ISLANDS. 

The Colony of the Leeward Islands. To many this short title will 
convey little in regard to the geographical position of the islands 
which are to occupy our attention to-night. 

I will therefore ask you to follow the track of an ocean voyage 
some four thousand miles across the Atlantic Ocean in a south* 
westerly direction until we meet with a chain of islands forming the 
eastern boundary of the Caribbean Sea. These small islands* 
dotted here and there over the surfieu^e of the ocean, are known as 
the Lesser Antilles. They extend in a circular line from Porto Bico 
to Trinidad, with Barbados lying out of the line some fifty miles 
to the eastward. They are, for the most part, the peaks of sub- 
merged mountains, whose bases lie fat below in the depth of the 
ocean. The more southerly of the chain of islands are known as 
the Windward Islands': while the more northerly are known as the 
Leeward Islands. These terms. Windward and Leeward, are not 
exactly correct in a nautical sense. As the trade winds blow firom 
the north-east, the northern islands are really more to the wind* 
ward than the southern islands ; and, again, according to the old 
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geographers, the ime Leeward Islands are the Greater Antilles, 
comprising Porto Bico, Hayti, Cuba, and Jamaica. As a purely 
political naming for certain groups of islands, the terms Windward 
and Leeward, are now, however, generally accepted in the sense 
above mentioned. Of the Leeward or northern islands, some, such 
as Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Bartholomew, belong to France ; 
a few, such as St. Eustatius, Saba, and a part of St. Martin, belong 
to Holland; one or two, such as Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, 
belong to Denmark. The remainder belong to this country. The 
Briti^ Leeward Islands comprise Dominica ; Montserrat ; Antigua, 
with Barbuda and Bedonda; St. Christopher (more commonly 
known as St. Kitts), with Nevis and Anguilla and the Virgin 
Islands. These several islands were formed into a Federal Colony 
in 1871. They have a total area of 704 square miles, and a total 
population of 125,000. They may not be so large nor so important 
as many other portions of the British Empire, but it will be 
admitted that they yield to none in the historical interest attached 
to them, nor in the possibilities of future development that lie 
before them. As regards the main lines of ocean travel, they lie 
in the backwater of intercourse between this country and tropical 
America, and on that account are less known than they deserve 
to be. Kingsley passed them, but did not land upon them. Froude 
landed on one of them (Dominica), but saw none of the others. 
In point of area they are about equal to that of the island of 
Mauritius ; or, to bring the matter nearer home, they are of the 
size of a good English county like Hereford, but with a population 
a few hundreds larger. 

These particulars, however, give but a very poor idea of the 
actual circumstances of these islands. In point of scenery, and in 
richness of tropical vegetation, they may be said to form one of 
the most beautiful portions of the British Empire. They are 
literally *' green islands of glittering seas," bathed in continuous 
sunlight, and fiBmned by cooling breezes. I have lately spent some 
weeks in them, and I have been greatly impressed with their capa- 
bilities, and the promise of future prosperity which Ues before them. 
That must constitute the chief claim I have for bringing them under 
your notice this evening. I hope to illustrate my remarks by j^oto* 
graphic views, which will bring before you much more forcibly than 
my words ever could some characteristic portions of the scenery 
and natural vegetation of these islands. There are the forest-dad 
mountains and valleys of Dominica ; the highly cultivated slopes of 
St KUts ; the more sober, but not less interesting, unduhitisg 

q2 
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sngar-cane fields of Antigua ; and the lime and orange groves of 
Montserrat. All these constitute a picture of tropical wealth and 
beauty almost unknown to the people of this country, and yet it is 
separated from us only by a voyage of comparatively short duration, 
which would carry us at once from the cold and fogs of winter into 
a land of warmth and sunshine. 



Obioin of the Islands. 

The island-making period in this part of the world was probably 
of recent date. From a geological point of view, none of these 
Leeward Islands are of great age. They are probably the result of 
volcanic activity during some portion of the tertiary period, extend- 
ing down almost to the present time. Some of the islands are 
merely the volcanic cones of submerged mountains, the tops only of 
which appear above the surface of the ocean. There is evidence 
that the volcanic forces have barely become extinct during the last 
hundred years or so ; while in some a slight ebullition still exists to 
show where fire and water remain, as of old, in deadly conflict. In 
regard to origin the islands naturally divide themselves into two 
groups. The purely volcanic islands are Dominica, Montserrat, St. 
Kitts and Nevis. The non-volcanic (or those in which eruptive 
rocks are not largely represented) are Antigua, Barbuda, Anguilla 
and the Virgin Islands. The former consist of one or more cone- 
Uke mountains rising to heights of from 8,000 to 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Their sides are scored with deep valleys and 
ravines, and white clouds hover over them day and night. The 
lower slopes reach down to the sea and are clothed with vegetation 
to the water's edge. In the valleys and ravines during heavy rains 
are numerous small torrents rushing noisily and precipitately to- 
wards the sea ; at other times the watercourses are dry and silent. 
The volcanic rocks consist chiefly of those of a trachytio or fels- 
pathic character ; they have a coarse cellular structure and are rough 
and gritty to the touch. In some (as in Montserrat) the trachyte is 
highly porphyritic, with large crystals of felspar and hornblende ; 
volcanic ash, and scoriae are distributed in the neighbourhood of the 
more recent cones. There are found also some coralline lime- 
stones, some clays and sandstones, and these often contain shells of 
forms that are still living in the neighbouring seas. While at 
present there is no active volcano in the group, the phase of pro- 
longed quiescence is interrupted from time to time, as at Dominiea, 
Montserrat and elsewhere, by the emanations of sulphurous vapouri 
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steam, and hot water, in certain localities known as solfataras 
or soufrUres. There is a soofriire in the south-west of Dominica, 
and a remarkable boiling lake, now hat degenerating into a series 
of single geysers, in the centre of the island ; there is a soofriire at 
Montserrat, and hot springs and sulphur deposits at Nevis. These 
West Indian soufriires have a characteristic appearance. Owing to 
the acidity of the vapours emanating from them, a very considerable 
degree of decomposition is said to be effected on the rocks and soils 
within their reach. The locality of a soufri^ is easily recognised by 
its singularly barren and desolate appearance. The continuous 
landslips that take place, owing to the action of sulphurous vapours 
and boiling water, give the place a scalded and parboiled aspect : 
while the neighbourhood is completely devoid of animal life and vege- 
tation. Where sulphur deposits are present the ground is covered 
with a coating of this substance, and it is found also in amorphous 
masses or mingled with clay. 

The non-volcanic islands are for the most part low, and, with the 
exception of Antigua and Tortola, are almost entirely devoid of hills. 
They are composed of rocks of recent formation ; cUef among them 
are coral or coralline rocks, calcareous freestones, porous lime- 
stones, and marly or red clays. The shores are shallow and full of 
coral reefs, rendering navigation more or less dangerous. On the 
coast are mangrove swamps and lagoons gradually being filled up 
with vegetable matter and soil washed down by rains. In some of 
the Virgin Islands, where the land is said to be gradually rising, the 
lagoons have already been filled up, and now appear several feet 
above the level of the sea. Sandy beaches are almost entirely 
restricted to the non-volcanic islands. The sand is generally a fine 
white gravel, composed of broken shell and coral. In one or two 
instances it is composed of fragments of remains of calcareous 
a]g» or sea- weeds, in which the tissues have become interpenetrated 
with carbonate of lime. The grains of these corallines and nulli- 
pore sands, as they are called, are beautifully polished, but they 
still retain their characteristic markings. 

SoMB Mehbebb of thb Fauna. 

Although these islands have been in our possession for so long a 
period, the fauna and flora have by no means been exhaustively 
explored. At the present time a Joint Gonunittee appointed by the 
Boyal Society and British Association is engaged in investigating 
some of the islands, and collections are being received in tbia 
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country. When these are worked out and the results published, it 
may be possible to bring together and correlate all that is known of 
the animal and plant life of this part of the world.' 

It is impossible to do more here than give a brief sketch of the 
Eoology. Amongst the mammals there are few indigenous to than 
still existing. The Agouti {Dasyprocta), a small hare-like animal is 
found in mountain woods, where it is hun^d with dogs. The deer 
of Barbuda, the manaoou or racoon {Procyon) and the wild hogs of 
Dominica, as well as the monkeys of 8t. Eitts, have been introduced 
and become naturalised in their several localities. The latter, like 
the monkeys of Barbados, are natives of West Africa, and Dr. 
Sdater informs me that specimens of both have been received in this 
country, and kept at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. An 
account of the St. Eitts monkey is given in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, 1866, p. 79. The old English black rat, as well 
as the Norwegian brown rat, are abundant everywhere. They have 
found in the sugar-cane and cacao, as also in the maize and guinea com, 
attractive supplies of food, and the difficulty is to keep the marauders 
in check. The East Indian mongoose has been introduced with 
this view, but the experience of some of the islands is that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. Bird life is moderately abundant. 
Indeed, in Dominica alone, Ober collected about 160 species of 
birds, and of these nearly one-fourth proved to be new' to science. 
Amongst the Dominica birds are four species of lovely humming 
birds, the gems of the feathered race ; and a handsome and rare 
parrot {Chrysotis Augusta).* The diablotin, or petrel, once found 
nesting in holes in the mountains of Dominica is now (according to 
Col. Fielden) extinct, owing to the depredations of the racoon. 
Bamiers, or wood-pigeons, and the perdrixt or mountain dove, are 
often met with, and when visiting outlying islands in large flocks 
for feeding purposes afford excellent sport. The wild guinea-fowl 
18 plentiful in scrub land at Barbuda, which is looked upon as 

1 A bibliography of the existing literature relatixig to the fauna and flora of 
the Lesser Antilles has been prepared by the West India (Natnral History) 
Exploration Committee, and was presented at the Bath Meeting of the Britidi 
AsMciation in 1888. A List of the Birds of the British West Indies has been 
published by C. B. Ck>ry, Boston, 1886. Nmneions papers on birds and other 
■objects may be foond in the Procudmgs of the Zoolo^usal Sooiety of London, 
and the AnndU of Naturat History, The principal work of recent years on 
the botany of the islands is the Flora of the British West India Islands, by 
Orisebach (London: LoveU Beeve, 1864). The flora of St. Croix and the 
Virgin Islands has been studied by Baron Bggers (Smithsonian InstitatiaD, 
BoUetin Ko. 18, 1879). 

* FroGSsdings of the Zoological Society, 1865, p. 487. 
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the best locality for shooting in the West Indies. The 
igoana, a timid and defenceless lizard, often three to five feet 
long, 18 eagerly hunted for the sake of its flesh, which is esteemed a 
delicacy. There are numerous small lizards found both in the 
woods and in dwellings. The latter are very interesting and in- 
oflfensiTe little creatures. An edible frog, of large size, locally known 
as the erapatidt is found in Dominica and St. Eitts. Snakes are 
present, but none are poisonous. Ober mentions the ' dog-head * 
snake as attaining a length of ten or twelve feet in Dominica. It is 
probably rare. Cray-fish and black crabs, both edible, frequent 
mountain streams. As an old writer has remarked, ** at Antigua 
they have small but well-tasted oysters that stick to mangrove trees 
that grow close to creeks.'* Wild bees deposit honey in the hollow 
trunks of trees* Whistling tree-frogs and nocturnal cicadie fill the 
mf^t air with sounds that arer peculiarly tropical. Insect life is 
abundant in all forms. Some of the moths and butterflies are large 
and handsome. Large luminous beetles, distinct from the ordinary 
fire-flies, are found in Dominica, and probably in the other islands 
also* In 1886, some of these, determined as Pyrophorus noctilucus^ 
were brought home alive, and exhibited at the Linnean Society. 
On the meeting-room being darkened, the phosphorescent glow of 
light emitted by the insects was very brilliant. 

Both fresh and salt-water fish are abundant everywhere. They 
vary in size from the hump-backed whale, 20 to 80 feet long, to 
the minute forms scarcely so large as our whitebait. The fishing 
is carried on often at considerable distances from the shore in small 
• dug-out * craft, formed on the old Garib pattern from the trunks of 
cedar and gommier trees. These boats are very skilfully handled 
and keep afloat in very rough weather. In spite of the abundance 
of good fish existing in the neighbourhood of these islands, large 
quantities of salt and dried fish, amounting to nearly 700 tons per 
annum, are imported firom the United States and Canada. It is 
probable that a good deal more might be made of the fishery 
productions of these seas if sufiScient attention were devoted to them 
by persons possessed of capitaL The boats and appliances now in 
use are of a very primitive character. The former are really too 
small for deep-sea fishing, especially on the windward coasts, and 
henoe fish of great value are seldom caught. One of the most 
fffyjlring and formidable of West Indian fish is the gigantic ray, 
called the 'devil fish.' This fish sometimes measures twelve to 
fifteen feet tcroes, and weighs over a ton. 
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Indigenous and otheb Plants. 

The indigenous plants are by no means exhansiiTely explored. 
The most interesting islands from a botanical point of view are 
those possessing elevated Ifmds still covered with virgin forests. In 
sach situations, as on the mountains of Dominica, and the peaks of 
Montserrat, St. Eitts and Nevis, the native flora is for the most part 
undisturbed. In the flatter islands, and in the lowlands of the 
others, the vegetation is considerably altered by the incursions of 
weeds firom other countries. The low and undulating land between 
the sea-shore and the foot of the hills has long been under cultiva- 
tion, and when not at present occupied with regular plantations it 
is covered with a ' ruinate * growth of an uninteresting character. 
We may divide the different zones of vegetation into three, as 
follows : viz. the littoral, the cultivated or scrubby, and the sylvan. 
The litteral, which includes the vegetation of sandy sea-shores, of 
swamps and of rocky clifiis, is the first met with. Numerous alga 
occupy shallow wate^, and the poisonous manchioneel, the sea-side 
grape, the coco-plum, and the naturalised cocoanut grow on sandy 
beaches. Trailing on the ground are the goat's-foot convolvulus 
{Ipom(Ba)f and the sea-side bean {Dolichos Lablab). In swampy 
and moist places are the white and black mangrove, the dumb cane, 
the swamp fern (Acrostichum aureum)^ and numerous sedges and 
grasses. On rocky cliffs are shrubs or trees of stunted growth with 
leathery leaves, such as Clusia, Plumieria, Jacquinia. With these 
are the keratto, or native agave, several species of wild pines 
{TiUandsia, Pitcaimea)^ and numerous cacti. The Turk*s*head 
cactus is a striking object on rocky hills overlooking the sea. In 
less rocky but equally dry places are several species of acacia, 
logwood, tamarind, calabash, euphorbias, and weedy-looking crotons. 
In the valleys and ravines, reaching from the sea inland, the 
vegetation is richer, greener and more varied. Tall trees of wild 
flgSy galba, white-wood {Bucida), white cedar {Tecoma)^ mango 
and bamboo. The two latter are introductions firom the East 
Indies, now widely distributed throughout the West Indies. Under 
the shade of, or growing on such trees, are numerous small ferns, 
begonias, climbing shrubs and aroids. The sylvan or true forest 
region in the lowlands has been largely cleared for the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane. It is now for the most part restricted to the hills. 
There are still to be found majestic trees of iron-wood, oedar, 
greenheart, yellow-wood (exported as West Indian satin-wood), 
gommier, mahoe mi locust. These are often covered with 
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lamriant climbing aroids, wild pines, orohids, and festooned with 
bright-flowering creepers. Majestic tree-ferns spread their feathery 
fronds in sheltered hollows, while broad-leaved balisiers {Heliconia) 
coyer moist slopes or fringe the banks of pools and streams. The 
loxnrianoe of tropical vegetation is seen to greatest advantage in 
the mountains and ravines of Dominica and in the deep gnllies on 
the slopes of Mount Misery in St. Kitts. Of cultivated plants the 
sugar-cane occupies the largest area. There are also scattered 
cultivations of yams, sweet potatoes, tanniers, eddoes, pigeon-peas, 
pumpkins, melons, totu-les-mois (Ganna), arrowroot, turmeric, 
peppers (chillies), cassava, maize, guinea-corn. More systematic 
cultivations, but at present not on a large scale, exist of cocoa, 
coffee, limes, pine-apples, bananas, plantains. The chief fruit 
trees at all cultivated are limes, shaddock, with grape-fruit or 
forbidden-fruit, citron, lemon, bread-fruit, papaw, mango, akee, 
coooanut, star-apple, sapodilla or naseberry, avocado pear. In the 
northern islands some of these are little known. Growing partially 
wild are tamarind, guava, sour-sop, sweet-sop, mammee-apple, 
cashew-nut, rose-apple, pomegranate, genip, damson-plum {ChrysO' 
phyllum), bread-nut, hog-plum, jack-fruit. 

HiBTOBY. 

These islands were discovered by Columbus in 1498 ; they 
became British at various times between that period and the end 
of the seventeenth century. The Spaniards, who first claimed 
them, had to give way to the French. The influence of the latter 
is still clearly seen here and there in the language and reUgion, 
as well as in the habits, of the people. Some of the most noted 
exploits in naval history took place when we wrested these islands 
from the French. Mr. Froude has described in eloquent words 
how Bodney defeated the French off Dominica, and established the 
British power in the West Indies. Early in the history of the 
Leeward Islands they were governed, as now, by a govemor-in-chief, 
redding at Antigua, with a lieutenant-governor in each island. An 
old resident, writing of these islands in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, remarks : *' Every one of the four great islands, viz. 
Nevis, St. Christopher, Antigua, and Montserrat, have a particular 
or private Governor, who presides over the Council and Assembly 
both • • . and, in case of his sickness or death, the oldest Council^ 
man takes his place, and, indeed, is styled President always. But, 
beddesy we have a Governor-General who supersedes the private 
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Governor, and is chief wherever he happens to be ; and in ease of 
his death, his office devolves upon the Governor (or in case of his 
death the President) and Council of Nevis nntil the King sends a 
new one." The present confederation of the Leeward Islands is, 
therefore, claimed to be only a return to the old order of things. 
By it the several islands, no doubt, lose something of their in- 
dividuality, and in some respects their local circumstances do not 
receive the continued attention of an able and skilful chief. On 
the other hand, there are those who declare that the West Indies 
require just now, not less confederation, but more confederation. It 
is thought that they would then have fax greater influence than at 
present in the Councils of the Empire, would be able to give more 
heart and permanency to measures calculated to improve their 
special circumstances, and attract to them the men and capital 
necessary for their welfare and prosperity. 

The Leeward Islands, in a federal sense, are composed of five 
presidencies, as follows : Antigua, with Barbuda and Bedonda ; 
Dominica; Montserrat; St. Eitts, with Nevis and Anguilla; and 
the Virgin Islands. These are governed tmder the Federal Act of 
1871, by one Executive and one Legislative Council under one 
Governor. The Legislative Council consists of ten elective and ten 
nominated members. The elective members are chosen by the 
elective or n3n-official members of the local councils of the several 
islands. The Federal Council meets once a year, usually at St. 
John's, Antigua, and the session lasts from two to four weeks. 

In addition to the Federal Constitution, each island has its own 
local Executive and Legislative Councils. The constitution and 
mode of appointment or election to these councils vary somewhat 
in the different islands. It is needless, however, to go into any 
great detail here, as the subject has already been fully discussed 
in an able paper read before this Institute by the late Hon. T. B. H. 
Berkeley, C.M.G., in 1880. The Local Councils are composed of a 
certain number of elected and nominated members, and are usually 
presided over by the chief executive officer of the island, styled the 
President or Commissioner. As in olden times, whenever the 
Governor is present, he takes precedence of the President or Com* 
missioner, and is chairman at all Council meetings. 

Natubb of Population. 

The original inhabitants of these islands were Oaribs — a fierce 
and warlike people, who made stout resistance against the early 
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European invaders. They were, however, gradually overcome, and 
they disappeared so fast that soon none were left in any of the 
islajids, except in Dominica. At the close of the seventeenth century 
Labat found this island chiefly occupied by Garibs, and these he 
describes as possessing great agility and courage, and addicted on 
certain occasions to cannibal practices. When the French took 
possession of the island the Caribs were driven to the mountains, 
where they are still to be found, but in very diminished numbers. 
The present Carib population of Dominica is estimated at 809. 
They are intrepid and skilful fishennen, and hunt well. They 
make wonderful waterproof baskets from the rind of a native reed- 
like plant {Isehnosiphon). This is peculiarly an old Carib industry. 
They make also fishing-pots, baskets for packing and for ornament, 
and rough sacks &t)m palm fronds ; their only attempt at agricul- 
ture is to cultivate small patches of provision grounds in mountain 
woods. They are of a quiet, retiring disposition, and prefer to Hve 
in the woods rather than in towns. 

Having exterminated or expelled the original inhabitants, the 
early European settlers introduced negro slaves from the West 
Coast of Africa to work on their sugar plantations. The supply of 
slaves was kept up by periodical importations. The islands became 
immensely prosperous, and wealth flowed from them to enhance the 
riches of the Mother Country. The abolition of slavery came, and it 
paralysed the whole social and economical system of the West Indian 
Colonies. The Uberated slaves in most cases refused to work for 
wages ; they squatted on the abandoned sugar estates and settled 
down as peasant proprietors of a more or less unthrifty character. 
At this period there were two distinctly marked classes, the whites 
and liberated* blacks. In addition to these there was a certain 
number of coloured people of black and white parentage. These 
associated with the whites or blacks, according to their education 
and social standing. At the present time the black people are 
advancing in education and in civilisation; and, as a consequence, 
their wants are daily increasing, and they are more willing than 
formerly to exeri themselves in acquiring the means of satisfying 
ibem. They are well adapted to the West Indian climate, and in 
nearly all the islands their numbers are fast increasing. The future 
of these islands is inextricably bound up with the destiny of the 
black people we have introduced there, and it is our duty to provide 
them with such politieal and social institutions as may fbrm them 
into loyal and proeperona communities. 

The population of the Leeward Islanda is now estimated at about 
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125,000. Of these, about 6 per cent, are white, 17 per cent* 
coloured, and 77 per cent, black. The white population is composed 
chiefly of proprietors and managers of estates, of the chief officers of 
government, of ministers of religion, medical men, shop-keepers, 
and skiUed mechanics. The coloured population is dispersed 
throughout all grades of society. It comprises men of considerable 
influence and ability, and occupying high official positions. There 
are also proprietors of estates, merchants, shop-keepers, and 
clerks. The bulk of the black population is composed of small 
proprietors and the labourers engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The negro women are strong and hard-working, and they con- 
tribute an important portion of the labour available for light field- 
work. 

Climatic Conditions. 

Formerly the climate of the West Indies had a bad name, owing 
to the occurrence of epidemics, and the high death rate which 
existed among the white troops quartered there. Of late years much 
more attention has been devoted to sanitary matters, the white 
troops are quartered in cooler and healthier localities, and the 
former habits of intemperance and reckless exposure which charac- 
terised them and other Europeans, have in a great measure passed 
away. The present condition of the islands is certainly as favourable 
to health as any portion of the tropics. Owing to the cooling 
influence of the trade winds and their insular position, the heat for 
the greater part of the year is scarcely felt. The hottest time of the 
year is firom May to September. During this period the trade wind 
has lost its influence, and the heat in consequence is more severely 
felt. These northern islands are, however, much cooler than the 
southern, and the air is brighter and more invigorating. The annual 
mean temperature during the day at sea-level is about 79^ F. ; at 
night it is lower, but the daily range is small. The rainy season 
generally lasts from August to November, and from that time 
onward the air is cool and pleasant. It is the climate of a warm 
June in this country, with, however, cooler nights and a brighter air. 
Befreshing showers Call more or less all the year round, except during 
the height of the dry season, when no rain may fall for some weeks. 

As there is a considerable difierence in the climate of the several 
isUinds, we shall notice these when we treat of each island in detaQ. 
It may be weU, however, to mention that for persons in delicate 
health the West Indies ofler a congenial home. It is not suited 
lor inT»lids requiring constant attention and unable to move aboaty 
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btit to ihose who cannot face tho rigour of a northern climate, and 
are compelled to live abroad, there is no part of the world where 
they could settle down and be more happy than in these islands. 
There is such a combination of clear sky, of warmth, and freedom 
from violent changes, that is most beneficial to delicate constitutions. 
Numbers of persons are now living active lives in the West Indies who 
would probably have died long ago had they remained in this country. 
To people in good health who will adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings, and who will live temperately and judiciously, the West 
Indies have no dangers peculiar to them ; indeed, so £ar as recent 
statistics and experience go, they are, allowing an occasional visit 
to a cooler climate, as conducive to longevity as any part of the 
worid. 

Dominica. 

The account so far given of the islands has necessarily dealt 
with them in a general way only. In order, however, to become 
more intimately acquainted with their circumstances, it is desirable 
now to take the islands one by one, and point out any special 
characteristics they may possess. I shall endeavour to be as brief 
as possible ; but to secure this it will be impossible to enter upon a 
large number of topics that in themselves are of an interesting 
oharaeter, but which, unfortunately, lie outside the Umits I have felt 
compelled to assign to this paper. 

The most important island, and the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is Antigua, and, following the normal course, this ought to 
come first on our list. For convenience of reference, it will best 
answer our purpose, however, if we take the islands in the order in 
which they come on the map, and, beginning with Dominica, work 
our way gradually to the northward. 

Dominica, or Sunday Island, is the largest of the Leeward 
group. It contains 291 square miles, and lies exactly midway 
between the French islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. It has 
an estimated population of 29,500, which is at the rate of 101 
persons for every square mile. Its bold, mountainous character 
gives it a singularly picturesque appearance from the sea. In the 
foreground are bold headlands, rising precipitously from the water's 
edge, alternating with deep ravines or open valleys ; while at the 
back are irregular masses of dark-wooded mountains reaching up to 
the clouds. The coast-line is indented by numerous bays, into which 
flow rivers that rise at the head of the interior valleys. There is 
no part of Dominica that is not picturesque, or where rugged 
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grandetur and tropical luxnriance do not combine to attract the eje 
and present a picture of singular beanty and magnificence. The 
8oU is of a dark brown or reddish loam, resting on broken volcaaio 
rock ; or sometimes of somewhat stiffer reddish loam, degenerating 
below into a strong clay. In the valleys the soil is nearly always 
of an allavial character. It consists of a sandy loam, somewhat 
gravelly in some localities, bat giving place here and there to a 
reddish, marly loam. All these soils are of a productive character, 
and capable of yielding large crops of nearly every tropical produce. 
The ramfjeill is regular and plentiful. At the town of Boseau it 
is about 74 inches. On the Mome, half a mile away, and at an 
elevation of about 400 feet, the average rainfall for six years (1847- 
1852) was 82 inches. In some localities it is as low as 50 inches ; 
but the average for the whole island is possibly not less than 
about 75 inches. Dominica has an abundance of streams and 
rivulets, and water is available everywhere as a motive-power for 
machinery and for sanitary purposes. 

The rate of mortality in Dominica is 15'6 per thousand. This 
is a very low rate indeed for the tropics; less than that of many 
towns in this country. 

The principal town is Boseau on the south-west, or leeward 
coast. It has an open roadstead, with bold water close in shore. 
The town is prettily situated at the entrance to the picturesque 
Boseau Valley, and has a splendid background of dark-wooded 
mountains. 

There is an abundant supply of water, and the town is very 
healthy. Lately, the streets of Boseau have been relaid and the 
drainage greatly improved. 

St. Joseph, a small town feurther to the northward, is also on 
the west coast. 

A good deal of the traffic of the island is carried on by means 
of boats. The roads at one time were in a bad state, and many 
places inland were inaccessible. Within the last two or three 
years, under the active administration of Sir William Haynes 
Smith, roads have been extended, bridges built, and the means of 
communication greatly improved. Nearly £80,000 have been thus 
expended. It is in contemplation also to obtain the services of a 
coasting steamer to make regular trips round the island, and connect 
with the Boyal Mail and other steamers calling at Boseau. 

A relatively small portion of the island is now under cultivation* 
It contains, by survey, about 18G,486 acres. A careful estimate 
(after allowing for inaccessible hmd and for land that ought to be 
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kept pennanently under forest) has placed ono-balf of this (ahont 
90,000 acres) as available for purposes of cultivation. Of this, only 
about 60,000 acres have probably been under cultivation at any time 
during the last hundred years. There remain, therefore, at the 
present time, about 40,000 acres of virgin forest land available for 
cultivationi a good deal of which is in the hands of the Government. 
As already shown, this land has good soU, is well watered, and 
extends from nearly sea-level to elevations of about 2,500 or 8,000 
feet. The temperature would range from IS"" F. to about 88^ F. 

The present exports of Dominica give a tolerably good idea of 
the present state of its agricultural industries. During the year 
1889 the following articles, the produce and manu£Eu;ture of the 
Colony, were exported : — 

Sugar, mm and molasses, ie20,296 ; cacao, £12,298 ; lime-juioe 
(concentrated and raw), £8,061 ; fruits and vegetables, £1,868 ; 
oofifee (chiefly Liberian), £898 ; bay-leaves (derived from species of 
Pimenta), £514 ; bay oil, £1,485 ; dyes and dye-woods, £259 ; fire- 
wood, £498. The total value of the Dominica exports during the 
year above mentioned amounted to £47,825. 

This is an extremely small return for so large an island. It 
amounts to an average of only about £1*6 per head of population. 
At Antigua the average is at the rate of £7*6 per head ; while at 
Trinidad it reaches £11*7 per head. It is evident that the population 
of Dominica, for want of capital and organisation, is largely engaged 
in growing provisions to meet their daily wants. The population of 
Dominica is nearly as large as that of Antigua ; but while the exports 
of Antigua reach a total value of £266,521, the exports of Dominica 
reach only about one-sixth of this (£47,825). 

In the olden days, Dominica us^ to produce large quantities of 
sugar and coffee. The sugar-estates have steadily declined since 
emancipation, and the coffee industry has almost entirely disap- 
peared. It is probable that the "coffee-fly" did something to 
discourage coffee-growing at one time ; but as this fly is present 
everywhere in the West Indies, and attacks only coffee grown at a 
low elevation, there is nothing to prevent a large and flourishing 
coffee industry being established on the hills of Dominica. If ten 
thousand acres were planted wi^h coffee within the next ten or 
twenty years, the export value of the produce woidd be about a 
quarter of a million sterling. The labour required to cultivate so 
large a tract of country is probably already in the island. 

It has been already shown by a comparison of the exports that 
only about one-sixth of the present population of Dominica is 
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effective. The remainder is compelled for want of capital to 
spend its energies in merely supplying the means of subsistence. 

For low elevations (between 200 feet and 1 ,000 feet), Liberian coffee 
wonld be likely to succeed better than Arabian coffee. Dr. NichoUs 
has a very successful plantation of Liberian at St. Aroment, yielding 
large crops. This is not affected by the coffee-fly, and its extended 
cultivation in Dominica is practically unlimited. 

Cacao is an industry which has greatiy increased of late years. 
The exports have been as follows : 1889, 7,470 lbs. ; 1869, 62,761 
lbs. ; 1879, 206,000 lbs. ; 1889, 787,696 lbs. There is room for 
still greater expansion in cacao-growing, as the small cultivators 
especially take a great interest in it. The curing of the produce is 
still, however, defective. 

Another very promising industry for Dominica is the production 
of lime-juice. This is obtained from a thin-skinned variety of the 
citron known as the West Indian lime {Citrus Medica, var. acida). 
This particular variety is apparently more widely spread in the 
West Indies than in any other part of the world. The lime-juice 
industry in Dominica was greatly encouraged, if not actually started, 
by the late Dr. Imray. In 1870 the value of the lime-juice exported 
was £88 ; in 1874 it had risen to £1,600 ; in 1889 it had increased 
to £8,061. Dominica limes are large and very juicy. The trees 
are the healthiest I have seen in the West Indies, and, within such 
limits as are imposed by the commercial demand for the produce, it 
deserves to be largely extended. A carefully-compiled return was 
prepared for me by a lime-planter in Dominica, which I read and 
submitted for criticism at a public meeting held at the Court-house 
in Boseau on December 9 last. I am unable to publish this in full, 
but I will give a brief summary of it. It appears that it takes about 
one thousand pounds to purchase and establish 20 acres of good 
land with lime-trees ; to build a house for the manager ; to erect a 
mill, with copper boilers to concentrate the juice ; to pay for super- 
intendence, and cover all expenses for seven years. At the end of 
this time the estate would yield at the rate of 40 hogsheads of con- 
centrated lime-juice, worth £12 per hogshead. This would amount 
to gross income £480. The yearly cost of cultivation and manufac- 
ture (including the cost of providing the hogsheads) would amount 
to £240. There would, therefore, remain exactly £240, and this 
would be the net income of a lime estate which had cost one thousand 
pounds, spread over seven years. 

It is impossible to do more here than give an outline of all the 
possible industries of Dominica. Bananas are already grown for 
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export; oranges are of excellent quality, and are easily grown. 
Then there are fresh limes, lemons, grapes, figs, pine-apples, and 
fresh vegetables of all kinds. Bpices, such as nutmegs, cloves, 
vanilla, black pepper, cardamoms, ginger, and cinnamon, are already 
introduced, and appear to be well suited to the country. A new 
plant, lately introduced frt>m Kew, and likely to do very well, is the 
Gambier ( Unearia Oambier). This plant yields a valuable tanning 
material largely used in commerce. It used to cost £10 per ton, 
and now costs £iO. Hitherto it has been exclusively produced in 
the Btraits Settlements, but, owing to the demand which has arisen 
for it in America, the present state of the trade appears to justify 
its extended culture in other parts of the tropics. The plants 
introduced to Dominica have made excellent progress, and it is 
evident that the warm, moist valleys of that island are likely to suit 
its requirements in every way. 

There are extensive tracts of land in Dominica, as yet untouched 
by cultivation, within easy reach of the coast. The Layou and Sara 
flats comprise an area of 20,000 acres, covered with valuable timber, 
and watered by a great number of streams. These flats extend 
across the island in its widest part. Farther north another large 
area of country in the Pickard Valley is practically unoccupied by 
cultivation, and it is probable that here an attempt wiU be made 
lo establish a Gambier industry. 

MOKTSEBBAT. 

The Presidency of Montserrat has a total area of 82^ square 
miles, and a population of 11,000. This is at the rate of 838 
persons to a square mile. The surface is composed of a series of 
rocky hills and ridges, culminating in several high peaks, from 
2,600 feet to 8,000 feet. The island is entirely of volcanic origin, 
and a soufriire exists in the high lands to the south. There are 
easy slopes on the western and south-eastern sides, and these are 
chiefly in cultivation. Other portions of the island are somewhat 
steep, and broken up into numerous valleys and ravines. The 
higher slopes of the mountains are covered with dense forest, with 
cabbage-palms, tree-ferns, wild bananas, and some valuable timber 
trees. Although the surface is on the whole so rugged and broken, 
it is estimated that nearly one-half of it could be advantageously 
placed under cultivation. The soil varies from a light sandy loam 
to a stiff clay, and is generally of considerable depth. The mean 
annual temperature is 78^ F. The annual rain£eJl is about 50 
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inches near the coast, and 78 to 80 inches in the hilly parts of the 
interior. The heat is seldom oppressive, and the island has never 
suffered severely from hurricanes. 

Most of the land under cultivation is occupied with sugar-cane* 
There are, also, large plantations of lime-trees, chiefly established 
by the Montserrat Company ; and, besides, there are scattered culti- 
vations of arrowroot, sweet potatoes, yams, eddoes, pigeon-peas, 
cassava, ginger, Indian com, and numerous fruit-trees. 

The roads in Montserrat are extended all over the island ; they 
have lately been thoroughly repaired, and are well supphed with 
bridges and culverts. 

The chief, and indeed only town, is Plymouthi which consists of 
two or three streets running parallel to the sea, with a population 
of 1,400. The town, and indeed the whole island, is remarkably 
healthy. The people are peaceful and contented. The cottages of 
the small freeholders (negro peasants) are well kept, and surrounded 
by small gardens with fruit-trees and vegetables. Education and 
an efficient medical service have tended to improve the circumstances 
of the negroes, and render them as inteUigent and as thriving as 
any in the West Indies. The value of the exports in 1889 was 
£28,892. This is at the rate of £2*5 per head of population. 

Montserrat has come into considerable notice of late years in 
connection with the production of lime-juice. This industry was 
started about twenty years ago by Mr. Joseph Sturge, and now it 
has assumed considerable dimensions. The lime-plantations cover 
about 1,000 acres, and great skill and enterprise have been expended 
upon them. There are exported fresh and pickled limes, raw lime- 
juice, concentrated lime-juice, essence of limes (prepared by a pro- 
cess known as ecuelling), from the rind of the lime, and oil of limes 
prepared by distillation. Besides these, the Company possesses 
a large arrowroot-factory, banana, coffee, and cacao plantations^ 
and a successful stock-farm. By force of its energy and its example 
the Montserrat Company has done a good deal for the island^ and 
its enterprise deserves to be regarded as one of the many factors 
now at work calculated to revive the prosperity of the West India 
Islands. 

In Montserrat there are about 1,200 small freeholders. These* 
like the negro settlers in Jamaica, would readily take to fruit-grow- 
ing, and this industry only requires rapid steam communication 
with the northern markets to make it at once as successful and 
as important as sugar and lime-juice. 
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Antiqua. 

From Montserrat to Antigua the voyage is a very short one. 
Soon after leaving Montserrat, in the early mohiing especially, 
there is a magnificent view of the low peaks of Antigua to the north- 
east, while to the north-west rises the rocky mass of Bedonda, with 
the peaks of Nevis and St. Eitts beyond. A closer view of Antigua 
brings into prominence the pointed peaks in the south and south- 
west, and the low headlands on each side of the harbour of St. 
John. The steamer makes for this, but does not enter it. It is a 
handsome and commodious harbour, but it is blocked by a sandy 
bar and obstructed with reefs. If these were removed it would 
become one of the finest in the West Indies. The naval station for 
this part of the world is at English Harbour, on the south-east 
coast. 

The Presidency of Antigua consists of Antigua, Barbuda, and 
Bedonda. Barbuda Ues to the north of the main island, with an 
area of 62 square miles. It is very flat and uninteresting. It 
produces some salt and phosphate of lime, and there are herds of 
cattle and horses, some of which are exported to the other islands. 
Bedonda is a bold, rocky islet about a mile long, rising to a height 
of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is valuable for its stores 
of phosphate of alumina, which are worked under a license. Up to a 
recent date about 7,000 tons of phosphate were annually exported 
to the United States. 

Antigua, the seat of the Federal Government, has an area of 
106 square miles (about half the size of Middlesex), and a population 
of 85,000. This is at the rate of 824 persons to a square mile. 
The sur&ce is comparatively fiat, the chief hills in the south reach 
from 1,200 feet to 2,000 feet. The high lands are generally dry and 
oncultivated, while the low lands are covered with rich-looking cane- 
fields. As regards oonfigoration and soil, Antigua possesses three 
well-marked districts. These do not pass imperceptibly into one 
another, but are divided by clearly defined natural boundaries. 
The district to the north and east is either undulating or flat, and is 
composed of calcareous marls and coarse sandstone, interspersed 
with masses of tolerably compact limestone. The mountainous 
district to the west and south is composed of trap rocks, with trap 
breccias, and some basaltic greenstones. The intermediate or 
central district occupying a depressed area, running diagonally 
■cross the island from St. John's Harbour to WiUoughby Bay, is 
composed of various clayey formations ranging fix>m loose friable 
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marls of a yellow colour to a whidah indnrated day. In Ihk 
district there are marine and fresh water flint beds with nnmeroos 
fossils of corals and shells and interesting specimens of silidfied 
woods. 

The soils are nowhere Yery deep, except in certain broad Talleys. 
In composition they are very varied, but may be described as con- 
sisting chiefly of clays and calcareous marls. The stiflest days are 
fonnd in the west, the marls and light days being foond towards 
the centre and eastern portions. Tlie Antigua soils generally are 
very fertile and prodactire. They are very retentiye of moisture, 
and respond readily to tillage and manures. 

The average rainfall is about 45 inches. The climate is there- 
fore dry, and occasionally there are seasons of drought There 
are few or no streams, and the only water usually available is 
supplied from ponds and pools. Latterly large reservoirs have been 
constructed, and from these a plentiful supply of pure water will be 
distributed all over the island. 

The chief product of Antigua is sugar. About 102 estates are at 
present under cultivation, yielding an annual out-turn of 12,000 
hogsheads. Some rum and molasses are also produced. The pine- 
apples of Antigua are well known, and the exports of these are 
capable of being largely increased. At present only one-third of 
the surface of the island is under cultivation. Besides sugar 
and pine-apples, there are scattered Cultivations of fruits and 
vegetables, and numerous small provision grounds belonging to 
the negroes. 

St. John, the capital, is an extensive and attractive town. It 
possesses a fine cathedral and other public buildings, and is well 
placed on a declivity overlooking the harbour. The pgpulation is 
about 10,000. The other towns are Falmouth, on the south coast, 
and Parham, on the north-east coast. 

St. Chbistopheb and Nbvis. 

The Presidency of St. Christopher and Nevis includes also the 
island of Anguilla. This is distant about sixty miles. The total 
area of the three islands is 158 square miles, or about the size of 
Rutland. The total population is about 45,000. The Legislative 
Council for the Presidency meets at Basseterre, St. Christopher. 

St. Christopher (or St. Eitts) has an area of 68 square miles 
and a population of about 80,000. The main portion of the island 
consists of an irregular oval. From this there projects a narrow 
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neek to the soath-east, expanding at the end into a large rounded 
hill. Beyond this hill, two miles distant to the south-east, lies the 
island of Nevis. 

As St. Kitts is approached from the sea, it presents an attractive 
and cidtivated appearance. The main portion is composed of a 
series of elevations all culminating in one great mass, that of 
Mount Misery. This reaches an altitude of 4,060 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is nearly always capped with clouds. Imme- 
diately below the clouds, the somewhat steep slopes are covered 
with dark forests. Below these is a girdle, more or less regular, of 
grass lands forming a dividing line between the forests and the 
sugar-cane lands. The latter, however, extend all round the island, 
sometimes reaching to the sea and sometimes cut off by an inter- 
secting tract of dry and barren country. The cultivated slopes with 
grass or sugar-cane fields present varying shades of green, broken 
here and there by the dark-brown or greyish shades of the newly 
opened land. Dotted amongst these are houses surrounded by trees 
placed well to windward of the " works,** where, during crop-time, 
a busy hive is at work late and early. 

The soil of St. Eitts is largely composed of a rich friable loam 
mixed with volcanic ash. It is, in fact, a fine garden soil, easily 
worked, and during moderately moist seasons it is most productive. 
Its porous character, however, renders it very susceptible to drought. 
The rainfall for 1889 was 59*26 inches. 

The climate is, for the tropics, decidedly healthy ; the tempera- 
tare varies from 78^ to 85^ F. During the greater part of the year, 
when the trade winds are blowing, the temperature is seldom 
oppressive. 

The chief produce of St. Eitts is sugar and molasses. There are 
also numerous other articles produced on a small scale, consisting 
of sweet potatoes, cassava, ground-nuts, pigeon-peas, and tobacco. 
English vegetables are readily grown at all elevations. The system 
of cultivation pursued at St Eitts is of a very high order. It is as 
good as anywhere in the tropics. A " green dressing " consisting 
of the young growth of pigeon-peas and " Bengal " beans is largely 
used for ploughing mto the soU. 

The manufacture of sugar is not in so advanced a state as the 
cultivation. It is true that the old windmills have largely given 
place to steam-engines, but the appliances and apparatus for making 
sugar are very much those which have been discarded long ago in 
other sugar-producing countries. 

The sterile land to the soath-east is devoted to grazin purposes. 
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and the salt pond or lake in this district has formerly yielded large 
crops of salt. 

Basseterre, the capital, Ues at the foot of a plain sloping down 
from the direction of Monkey Hill towards the sea. It contains 
about 8^000 inhabitants. It possesses a few good bmldings, such as 
the Church and the Court House. In the latter, the meetings of the 
Legislative Council are also held. Q?here is an attractive and well-kept 
public square and garden. The other towns are small and nn- 
important ; the chief are Old Boad and Sandy Point. 

Nevis Ues south-east of St. Eitts, and is separated from it by a 
narrow strait about two miles wide. This, however, does not con* 
vey a clear idea of the distance separating the two communities in 
these islands. From Basseterre in St. Eitts to Charlestown in 
Nevis is a sea-voyage by boat of about twelve miles. Sometimes 
the sea is so rough that the communication is. entirely cut oiF. 
With the aid of a small steamer which is in contemplation to 
place on this service, the communication between the two islands 
will not be so difficult nor so long, 

Nevis is almost circular in outline, and, like many of the West 
Indian volcanic islands, it consists of a platform more or less wide 
leading up to the slopes of a crater peak, whose head is in the 
clouds. It contains 60 square miles, and a population of about 
12,000. 

About one-half of its 82,000 acres is, or has been, under cultiva- 
tion. The peak of Nevis occupies a position almost in the centre of 
the island. It rises to the height of 8,200 feet, with a dark-wooded 
crater at the top. The slopes at first are somewhat steep and 
covered with forest ; they then become gradually less steep and un- 
dulating, and at last spread out almost horizontally towards the sea* 
The soil of Nevis, derived from the decomposition of crystalline 
trachytes, is more clayey than^that of St. Eitts. Sugar is the chief 
product, but, as there are a large number of peasant proprietors in 
the island, these cultivate numerous ground provisions, fruits and 
vegetables, which, if there were a favourable market for them, 
might be increased to a very large extent. 

The chief place of business and head-quarters of the Government 
is Charlestown, lying along the shore of a bay or roadstead of that 
name. The land begins to rise immediately behind the town and 
leads up to the dark-wooded peak. Nevis was formerly a place of 
considerable importance, and known as the *' Mother of the English 
Charibbee Islands.** The Governor of Nevis held a dormant 
commission as Govemor-in-Chief of theLeeward Islaads,and *' pirates 
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are tried at Nevis only as being deemed the mother-island.*' Here 
also was one of the diief slave marts of the West Indies. Binoe 
that time Nevis has passed through various vicissitndes. Of late 
years, however, strenuous efforts have been made to revive the 
industries of the island, and no one did more in this direction than 
the late Sir Oraham Briggs. 

Besides sugar and a few small agricultural industries, Nevis pro- 
duces some salt, and in the crater of the peak are some deposits of 
sulphur. 

AnquHiLA contains 86 square miles and a population of about 
8,000. It is a long, narrow island, and somewhat flat. The higher' 
lands are chiefly along the coast ; the interior is depressed, and slopes 
slightly towards the north-east. There are few or no swamps, and 
the place is extremely healthy. The 6urfiB.ce is largely composed 
of porous limestone, with highly calcareous marly and stiff clays. 
Lately the island has suffered severely from drought, and the in- 
habitants have undergone considerable privations. Although the 
greater part of the land is rocky and poor, there are several patches 
suitable for cultivation. On these, during fi^vourable seasons as 
regards rain, the people (who are a healthy and vigorous race) 
raise crops of sweet potatoes, cassava, pigeon-peas, okro. Ponies, 
cattle, goats, and poultry are successfully raised on the island, and 
these, as well as ground provisions, find a market at St. Thomas. 

ViBom Islands. 

The Presidency of the Virgin Islands consists of 80 to 40 smaU 
scattered islands due east of Porto Bico. Geologically speaking, 
they form a submarine prolongation of the mountain system of that 
island. The total area is about 58 square miles, and the estimated 
population under 5,000. The principal members of the group are 
Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. The latter, as its name 
implies (the inundated), is merely a low reef elevated a few feet 
above the level of the sea. It has an area of 14 square miles. 
Tortola, with an area of 26 square miles, is composed of hills, the 
highest of which rises to nearly 1,800 feet. The surfi^e is much 
broken up into ravines, and nearly the whole of it has been under 
cultivation in former years, chiefly in sugar. Virgin Gorda, 10 
square miles in extent, is also hilly, but apparently less fertile than 
Tortola. Copper-mines have been worked here, but at present they 
are not productive. The inhabitants of these islands are hardy and 
skilful seamen. The climate is cool and healthy. The great 
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drawback to cultivation is the destmctiTe hurricanes that oeca- 
sionaUy sweep over these islands. The principal productions are 
a coarse sugar, cotton, and ground provisions. Fishing is largely 
pursued, and poultry-raising is very successful. 

The Old and New Leewabd IsiiAkds. 

We have thus taken a particular as well as a general view of the 
Leeward Islands. It now remains to say a few words on their past 
economic history, and offer some brief suggestions as regards their 
future. The prosperous past of these islands (as, indeed, of most 
of the West Indies) was closely connected with a system of slavery 
and with the exclusive production of sugar. Under the exceptional 
circumstances which obtained sixty years ago they had practically 
the monopoly of supplying sugar to the whole world. They were 
exclusively sugar islands, and little or nothing else. Slavery, as we 
know, was abolished. The whole fabric of the prosperity of the 
islands then collapsed. It has taken more than half a century 
to attempt to build up another, and we only now begin to see some 
promise of it. The taint and stain of slavery have now gone. During 
many sorrowful years these beautiful islands have folly expiated the 
curse that slavery brought upon them, and they are manfully and 
hopefully seeking to enter upon a new order of things. If cane sugar 
is ever supplanted by beet in the markets of Europe, it will not be 
the fieiult of the West Indies. In many of the islands which have 
come under your notice to-night sugar-growing still continues to 
occupy a large share of the attention of the people. That being so, 
and as the soil and climate point to sugar as more suitable for culti* 
vation than anything else, it is incumbent upon the people them- 
selves, as well as upon all connected with them, to place the sugar 
industry in the most favourable condition to compete with other 
countries, whether these countries produce beet sugar or cane sugar. 
Every effort should be made to support the industry compatible 
with due regard to the general welfare of the people ; and while 
this is being done the planters themselves, on their part, should 
take advantage of every improvement within their reach with the 
view of cheapening the cost of producing sugar and increasing the 
yield per acre. It is true that a good deal has already been done 
in this direction. New varieties of canes have from time to time 
been introduced ; a valuable series of experiments have been carried 
on for the purpose of testing the value of certain artificial and other 
manures ; more skilful appliances have been adopted to cultivate 
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the Und, to obtain a greater yield of juice from the oaneSi and to 
raise the qn^ty and hence the value of the manofaotnred article. 
And, while all this has been done, steps have been gradually taken 
in other directions to remove certain fiscal disabilities, so that the 
sugar could be sold at a price to compete with beet sugar and at the 
same time to yield a profit to the grower. 

These bets suflSciently show that the people in these islands are 
waking up, and that they are not prepared to give up their staple 
industry, where found suitable, without an effort that will, at 
least, call forth the sympathy of the Mother Country, if not 
her practical aid and support. Bugar-cane cultivation is for the 
most part confined to the low lands. Both the requirements of the 
plant and the exigencies of its culture deman4 that the land should 
be fertile, moderately level, and at not too high an altitude above 
the level of the sea. Where lands possessing these conditions exist, 
and where labour is available, the probability is that they will grow 
sugar as well as, if not better than, anything else. 

But the production of sugar can by no means occupy all the 
available lands suitable for cultivation in the West Indies. It is 
well that it is so. What is wanted is a diversified system of 
eultural industries, so that there may be no coUapse of prosperity 
as at present on account of fluctuation in the price of any single 
article. The physical configuration of the West India Islands, 
where there are all gradations from plains to slopes and mountain 
sides, point to this conclusion. We cannot do better, therefore, 
than take these as they are, and endeavour to cultivate them in 
such a skilful and suitable manner as to render them a source of 
wealth and prosperity to the community. 

On lands not already occupied with sugar, and where sugar- 
growing does not prove remunerative, there are numerous industries 
that might be successfully established. What has been accom- 
plished in this respect at Jamaica and other West Indian islands 
is a 8u£Bcient proof that a system of diversified industries is in the 
long run the best and most lasting. Besides sugar, then, we should 
endeavour to select a number of industries well suited to the soil 
and climate. Of these none are perhaps more promising at present 
than coffee. There are two sorts of coffee : the Liberian coffee, 
for warm, humid valleys, and the Arabian coffee, for hilly slopes up 
to two or three thousand feet. The mountains of Dominica could 
grow as fine a coffee as any in the world. While people are investi- 
gating remote parts of the world for suitable coffee lands, here 
within easy reach of us are some of the finest coffee lands to be 
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found in any part of the tropics. At least from five to ten thonsand 
acres conld be established with coffee in this one island. There 
are, besides, the highlands of Montserrat, of St. Eitts-Nevis, and the 
hills of Tortola and Virgin Gorda. Cacao is easy of culture, and 
thrives in the rich soil of hmnid valleys. These are to be had in 
Dominica in abundance, and they are not wanting also in Mont* 
serrat and St. Eitts. Spices, sudi as nutmeg and mace, vanilla, 
black pepper, cubeb pepper, long pepper, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms, are already introduced to this part of the world. The 
demand for spices is increasing, and these islands coidd grow every 
one of those mentioned, if only the people would give their attention 
to them and treat them according to their special requirements. 
A great fietctor in the future development of these islands is the 
growing of firuit. They are geographically the Channel Islands of 
the northern continent, and their manifest destiny is to grow snoh 
special products, and such fruits and vegetables, as the more tem- 
perate countries are unable to produce for themselves. Bananas 
are in great demand in the United States and Canada. The 
production of these is already large, but evidently the trade is only 
in its infancy. Jamaica alone exports nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling worth of bananas every year, but the northern people 
want more and more. Bananas yield a crop in a year or so ; the 
bunches sell for about seven to ten pounds per hundred, for which 
ready money is paid. The planter can thus dear fifteen to twenty 
pounds per acre for his fruit, while under the shade of the banana 
plants he is establishing his land with cacao, coffee, spices, or other 
permanent subjects. Besides bananas there are many fruits in 
great demand, such as oranges, pineapples, shaddocks, forbidden 
fruit, sapodilla, mango, avocado pear, granadilla, water-lemon, water- 
melon, tamarind, guava, cocoa-nut, star-apple, papaw, sweet sop, 
sour sop, sugar-apple, mammee-apple, Barbados cherry, lime, lemon, 
grapes,figs, cashew-nut, ground-nut, loqnat, Malay apple, rose-apple, 
pomegranate, almond, genip, damson-plum, balata, breadfruit, date* 
mangosteen and duiian. All these and many more are found in 
these islands — are found, indeed, in the small island of Dominica, 
but some are at present practically unknown to northern people. 
Then besides fruits there are abundant supplies of vegetables, which 
could be shipped to reach norihem markets in the depth of winter, 
and realise good prices. The finest green peas, the best new po- 
tatoes, and the most luscious tomatoes are obtainable here a fort- 
night before Christmas, and the supply is limited only by the means 
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at hand for disposing of them and getting them quickly and freshly 
into the proper market. 

The ooltiTation of the West Indian lime has already been dis- 
cossed. This is essentially an industry of these islands, and it 
deserves to be fostered as one of the many elements conducive to 
their future prosperity. 

Of fibres suited for cordage and weaving purposes there are at 
least a score or two that could be easily grown. I need only give 
a brief enumeration of them. Sisal hemp (Agave) is now being 
largely taken up in the neighbouring Bahamas. If mora land is 
required to grow this fibre there are thousands of acres in Anguilla 
and the Virgin Islands exactly suited to its requirements. This 
might be had at possibly one-third or one-half the prosent price of 
the Bahamas' lands. Mauritius hemp (Furcraa) could be grown 
at Anguilla and elsewhere, and there are cheap machines manu- 
iiftotnred in Mauritius that will dean it. Bowstring hemp plants 
of a special kind aro found growing wild in parts of Antigua. The 
fibre is excellent, and as it is suitable for weaving purposes the 
demand for it is not Ukely to be influenced in any way by the pro- 
duction, however large, of Sisal or Mauritius hemps. There is 
Egyptian cotton and ordinary cotton to be tried at Antigua, St. 
Kitts, and Anguilla ; tobacco at St. Kitts, where long ago it was 
a staple industry ; cocoa-nuts for fresh nuts, for oil, for fibre, and 
for cocoa-nut butter in all islands possessing sandy beaches. 
And besides these thero are industries in arrowroot, in cola nut, in 
firuit syrups, in preserved and dried fruits, in silk-raising, in rosins, 
gums, indiarubber, scent plants, and numerous medicinal plants. 
A promising new industry for the West Indies is that of gambier. 
This, as already mentioned, is an extract frt)m the leaves of a 
plant (Uncaria Gambier), and since the people of the United States 
have taken to using it for tanning purposes the price has gone up 
considerably. Plants of gambier were forwarded from Eew to the 
West Indies last November. They arrived thero safely, and aro 
now in course of being propagated for general distribution. 

This is a sketch only of what may be done in these islands. 
What is necessary is to select some half a dozen of the most promis- 
ing industries and prosecute them with energy and enterprise. A 
few years ago thero wero only two botanical establishments in the 
West Indies ; now thero aro deven. The new additions consist of a 
series of botanical stations, which may be described as botanical 
institutions of a simple and unassuming character, whose functions 
aro useful rather than ornamental. They aro specially charged 
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with the work of growing and distribntdng economic plants and 
giving practical information respecting their growth and treat- 
ment. This information is put forth in the form of bolletins, which 
are widely and regularly disseminated amongst the people. The 
Curators also, by precept and example, diffuse a thorough biowledge 
of horticultural methods as applied to tropical plants. This scheme 
of botanical stations has been assiduously fostered at Eew for many 
years, and it was in connection with the final organisation of it I 
was invited to visit the West Indies during this winter. There are 
botanical stations in the Leeward Islands at Dominica, Montserrat, 
Antigua, and St. Eitts-Nevis. Already there are thousands of 
valuable economic plants ready for, distribution at these stations, 
and the men in charge (mostly trained at Eew) are capable of giving 
information and assistance respecting the special industries suited 
to each island. 

As regards labour, I am satisfied that there is enough already in 
the islands to start many new industries. It can, I beUeve, be shown 
that the labour is in excess of the demand, or, at least, in excess of 
the capital, when, as in Dominioa, the value of the yearly exports 
falls so low as £1*6 per head of population. In Montserrat it is 
only £2*5 per head, while in Antigua and St. Eitts-Nevis, where 
more systematic industries are pursued, it rises respectively to 
£7*6 and £7*8 per head. In both these cases, however, it is 
far below what it is at Trinidad. There the value of the annual 
exports reach the high rate of £11*7 per head of population. 
These figures are more clearly set forth in the following table, com- 
piled firom the Colonial Office List for the current year : — 



Preiidencj 


Area 

Bqaiire 
miJea 


ErtlButed 


PopolAtion 

per square 

mUe 


Valneof 
exports, 1889 


Value of 
exports p«r 

bHMlof 

popnUtioo 


Antigua' 
Montserrat 
St. KittB NeTis 
Dominioa 
l^rgin Islands 


108 
82^ 

153 

291 
58 


85,000 
11,000 
44,100 
29,500 
5,000 


824 

888 

288 

101 

86 


£ 

266,521 

28,892 

845,172 

47,825 

4,841 


£ 

7-6 
2*5 
7-8 
1-6 
•8 

11-7 


Trinidad. . . . 1,754 


196,172 


112 


2,808,882 



It is the opinion of some that a system of negro peasant pro* 
prietors is best suited to the requirements of the West Indies, 
I am strongly of opinion that such a system universally applied 

' Exdading Barbada and Bedonda. 
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would be very injurious to the negroes themselves, and most detri- 
mental to the future of the islands. It will be notioed that in the 
islands above mentioned, such as the Virgin Islands, Dominica, 
and Montserrat, where there are most peasant proprietors or free- 
holders, there the value of exports is lowest. 

Peasant proprietors, consisting entirely of negroes, when removed 
from the influence and example of Europeans, quickly lose heart. 
They gradually exhaust their land and grow little beyond what will 
supply them with the bare necessaries of life. If peasant proprietors 
beoome the rule, the European must perforce retire. He can only 
exist where the land is laid out in large and systematic plantations 
and where labour is available for their maintenance and support. 

The people mostly wanted in the West Indies are Europeans 
with capital who will work hard themselves and supervise the 
labour of the people. I do not recommend white settlers with 
little or no capital to go out to these islands. The experiment has 
been tried more than once, and it has signally feuled. The Euro- 
pean should bring his capital and be the employer and controller of 
the labour, and not be a labourer himself, even on his own aUot- 
ment. The climate and circumstances of tropical life are all against 
hixn. 

As regards the negroes, much could be done to teach and train 
them in cultural pursuits. At present the education they receive 
tends, I fear, to take them away from the land and to crowd them into 
towns to beoome needy clerks and shopmen, instead of prosperous 
and contented cultivators. 

Efforts are being made to start industrial schools and to train 
negro boys as gardeners at the botanical stations. Such efforts 
in time must produce a change, but meanwhile the present labour 
supply must be judiciously utilised and the land so cultivated as to 
be retained in a continual state of fertility. 

More labour will probably be required in time, and there are 
means for obtaining this labour for the Leeward Islands as it is 
obtained for Trinidad, British Guiana, or any other West Indian 
Colony. 

The new Leeward Islands to which we look forward must be 
gradually evolved by putting fresh life and energy into the people 
already there, as well as by introducing men possessed of capital, 
who will do for these islands what is in course of being done with 
such signal success in Jamaica. Jamaica has evidently entered upon 
a new order of things. It has large and flourishing industries, and 
it6 enterprise in starting and successfully inaugurating the first Inter- 
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natiaiud Exhibition ever held in the West Indies sufficiently shows 
that the people believe in themselves, and believe also in the fatnre 
of their country. Under the able and energetic administration of Sir 
William F. Haynes Smith, who is untiring in his efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the Colony under his charge, there is more hope now 
than ever that the Leeward Islands will enter upon a prosperous 
career. They have been the last in the West Indies to show signs of 
life and activity, and hence it is all the more desirable that the hands 
of their Governor should now be strengthened, and that the people 
should turn to the best advantage any and all circumstances thai 
offer an improvement upon the old order of things. 

The islands have suffered from want of capital, from want of good 
internal communication by roads and railways, and from want of 
rapid and suitable steam communication with the markets of the 
outer world. All these, I beUeve, are in course of being supplied, 
and there is also a likelihood that good hotels will be built and 
visitors encouraged to make their winter homes in these beautifal 
islands, where they will become acquainted with the scenery of the 
tropics and find health and enjoyment in a world as new as it is 
interesting and instructive. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of lime4ight mews, re- 
presenting the scenery, fauna, and flora of the Islands, 

Discussion. 

The Chaibmam: I will now introduce Mr. Washington Eves, 
who has just returned from a visit to the Exhibition in Jamaica, the 
success of which is very greatly due to his exertions in this country. 

Mr. C. Washinoton Eves, G.M.G. : I am sure we are all indebted 
to Mr. Morris for his able and interesting account of the Colony of 
the Leeward Islands, and the prospects of the various islands of the 
group. All who know Mr. Morris must be aware of his thorough 
and practical acquaintance with the West Indies and their affairs. 
He is always ready to give us, at this Institute, the benefit of hie 
researches and experience, and to-night both the lecturer and his 
audience have been assisted by the pictures which have been shown. 
The result has, I think, been so far successful as to lead us to hope 
that our papers may be often illustrated in a similar way. It is true, 
perhaps, that such pictures fall short of giving a perfect idea of the 
loveliness of West Indian scenery, but they are sufficiently attrac- 
tive to lead to greater interest in the places which are described, 
and possibly to induce some of those who look upon the pictures to 
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go and 866 with their own eyes the interesting and beautiful spots 
thus indicated. Tennyson says *' Things seen are mightier than 
things heard.*' It is impossible for me to touch upon the many 
points of the lecture. No matter with what part of the West Indies 
we may be directly connected, we must all be concerned with the 
Leeward Islands, their history, the experiment of federation, the 
condition of their people, the decline of some of the older industries, 
and the establishment of new ones. Some of these questions, such 
as the cause of the decline of the older industries, might give rise to 
different opinions. It is impossible to discuss these now. We are 
brought face to fiice with new facts and new conditions. The Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition of 1886 showed us how varied were the pro- 
ducts of the Colonies, how immense their resources if properly en- 
couraged and utilised. We hear a great deal in these days about 
commercial arrangements between the Mother Counbry and the 
Colonies. I think myself we ought to rely more upon the Colonies 
than we do, and a commercial arrangement by which we shall be- 
come better acquainted with colonial products, and find, through 
natural means, a better market for our English goods in the Colonies, 
would seem to be not only unobjectionable, but highly desirable. 
There is one other point I should like to mention. Mr. Morris has 
referred to Jamaica, and her successful Exhibition. Jamaica is, of 
course, not a Leeward Island Colony, but, having just returned from 
that Island with Mr. Morris, I should just like to say a word about 
it. I am speaking in the presence of Sir Henry Barkly, who is re- 
membered as having, during the time he was Governor, brought the 
Colony through a great crisis, and who has kept up his interest in 
Jamaica through aU these years, even so far as to become one of our 
Exhibition Committee in England ; and I should also like to bear 
my testimony to the progress in the present time, which was begun 
under Sir Anthony Musgrave, a former Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, and Sir Henry Norman, and is being continued in such a 
striking manner under Sir Henry Blake, our present Governor. 
Whilst I naturally see no reason for the extinction of the sugar in- 
dustry, I yet noticed on every hand signs of vigorous development 
of new industries. Fruit, from being a minor product, has, if I may 
use the term, become a major one. With energy, skill, and a 
moderate introduction of capital, I believe an almost inexhaustible 
wealth could be extracted from the soil, giving good wages and the 
most varied occupations to the people* Of the enthusiasm with 
which the Exhibition has been carried out, of the cordiality of the 
welcome given to visitors from this country and other European 
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States, of the affection for England and our Queen, this is no time 
to speak. I will only add that if what I saw is but the awakening 
of Jamaica, what may we expect to see when her day becomes more 
advanced, her powers more developed, and her capacities for a per- 
manent and increasing prosperity more folly shown ? 

Mr. B. G. Webbteb, M.P. : I think we ought to thank Mr. Morris 
very heartily for his interesting and valuable paper. It was my 
good fortune very recently to travel out with him to the West Indies, 
and I had the pleasure of being present at two lectures he delivered, 
one in Jamaica at the time of the Exhibition, and the other at 
Barbados, and I can assure you of the great interest that was 
taken by all who were present in his observations. It has been 
truly said that in the West Indies we have a perfect Biviera to 
which we may escape from our horrible fogs and detestable cli- 
mate, and I understand you had the benefit of these conditions 
while some of us were baddng in the sunshine of the West Indies. 
It is not a very difficult thing, as some of you know, to take a 
journey thither. You betake yourself to Moorgate Street, book your 
passage by one of the comfortable vessels of the Boyal Mail Line, 
and after a not too long voyage find yourself under sunny skies. 
But there is a seamy side to the West Indian Colonies at the present 
time. There has been hanging over them for some time a great cloud 
— ^I refer to the bounty system, which affects the staple industry. 
Some of us did our best to remove that difficulty, but there were grave 
obstacles in the way. I still hope, however, though the industry 
is not as one would wish to see it, that the &ct that the West Indies 
have other marketable commodities may help them to tide over that 
difficulty, and I think we owe thanks to the First Commissioner of 
Works for having sent out Mr. Morris, to give to our West Indian 
fellow-subjects the benefit of his knowledge and experience as to 
the many commodities that can be grown in those islands. We 
who live in England do not always recollect probably that in times 
past our sailors and soldiers fought bravely to defend these posses- 
sions. Surely the blood of these men was spent in vain if we do 
not do our best to make the islands prosperous. I am glad to see 
that Jamaica seems determined to go ahead. Aided by the Prince 
of Wales, Sir Henry Barkly, Mr. Washington Eves, and others, 
they inaugurated a very important exhibition, which I for one had 
the pleasure of seeing, and I hope the result of that effort may be to 
call attention to the great agricultural wealth, and to the attractions 
of that island. It may become at no distant date a sort of Biviera 
for our American friends. The whole gist of the paper is, I think. 
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oontoined in this sentenee — '' Wliat is wanted is a diTersified system 
of cultural industries so that there may be no collapse of prosperity, 
as at present, on account of floctoation in the price of any single 
artide.'* If our friends will look to this point, I Tentoie to think 
there are better times in store for them* In the West Indies they 
have to deal with a Uack population, who appeared to me to be, as 
a mle, an industrious poptdation. It wotdd not be an advantage, I 
think, that they shonld become a peasant proprietary, as some people 
urge, becaose then, I think, they might become lazy, being content 
to live on their little holdings and bask under their sunny skies. 
The best system is, I think, as in Barbados, where labour is em- 
ployed by capital, and where the fiurms are well cultivated. What 
is wanted is capital and enterprise, and sooner or later the United 
Kingdom and also the American continent will, I think, aid our 
West Indian friends in developing their great natural resources. 

Sir Walteb Sexdall, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Barbados, and 
formerly Governor of the Windward Islands) : Those of you who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of Barbados will understand me 
when I say that anyone connected with the Colony is not altogether 
in a favourable position for offering any very practical observations 
in regard to the particular islands which have been the subject of the 
lecture, to which we have listened with so much interest uid profit. 
At the same time it would be exceedingly ungracious to refiise to 
bear such a part as is open to me in the business of the evening, 
and I at once gladly avail myself of the opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the very great advantage which everyone con- 
nected with the government of the Colonies enjoys, when he comes 
to this country for a short period of recreation, in being immediately 
welcomed to this Institute, and offered the opportunity which a 
meeting such as this affords of exchanging a few friendly words on 
the Colonies in which we are mutually interested. You will not 
expect me to offer any very original observations or to give any real 
information which will be new to the great majority of you. I am 
speaking in the presence of Sir Henry Barkly, Sir Rawson Rawson, 
and other gentlemen who — ^to use a phrase which will be familiar — 
have ** passed the chair ** in many Colonies, and who are thoroughly 
arquaJT^t^ with every topic on which it would be possible for me 
to dwelL The subject of this evening being the very interesting 
lecture which Mr. Morris has delivered on the Leeward Islands, I 
should like to say that he has given a most faithful and useful 
epitome of the condition and prospects of those islands so far as I 
can judge, not from personal knowledge of the islands, but from 
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acqnaintaiioe with other islands which are similar to them in agri* 
cultural circumstances, population, and general condition. It 
a very happy idea, I think, to illustrate the lecture as Mr. 
has illustrated his lecture to-night. Many of you, no doubt, are 
familmr as Mr. Morris and myself with tropical vegetation, but I 
can assure those who are not that the pictures which have been 
shown on the screen give a very fair idea of those portions of tropical 
scenery that the lecturer described. I am glad Mr. Webster has 
reminded us of a lecture which Mr. Morris was good enough to 
deliver in Barbados, on his return from Jamaica, on the very day 
he sailed for England. We caught him, so to speak, during the few 
hours he spent in Barbados, transported him to the Council chambert 
set him on the platform, and got him to talk to us. Hegaveusamost 
interesting account of the growth of the sugar-cane, and then gave 
us, what was of more consequence, some very practical suggestions 
with regard to the possible introduction into Barbados of another 
product which has not received much attention there, but which 
Mr. Morris assured us might be adopted with great profit and 
advantage-~a plant which produces a valuable fibre. Mr. Morris, 
in his excursion in Barbados, discovered a quantity of one variety of 
this plant which, he assured us, had very great commercial yitae 
properly treated, and he told us how it should be cultivated and 
propagated, describing also a machine by which the leaf of the 
plant can be made to produce this fibre. A fiaw weeks after I 
myself left the island, and I am glad to say that some of those who 
heard the lecture told me the matter had been taken up and that 
some of the machines had been ordered. I therefore hope a start 
may have been made, for Barbados has hitherto been dependent, 
and must for a long time to come be more or less dependent, 
on sugar; nevertheless everyone interested in the prosperity of 
Barbados will hail with satisfiiction and delight the prospect of 
something else being introduced that may enable the island to 
become to some extent independent of sugar. I do not think there 
is any great fear of the prospects even of sugar in Barbados. I 
hope and believe the island is now fairly prosperous, and, looking 
forward, I do not see any reason for any great discouragement At 
the same time there is no doubt the cultivation of cane-sugar in 
these days is to a certain extent precarious. I recollect in 1885, 
when I first went out to take up the government of the Wind* 
ward Islands, I spent a day or two in Barbados, and of course 
I heard everyone talking about sugar. The topic of the day 
is the quotation in the Daily Telegram giving the current 
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price, and mt that time my Barbados friends were looking 
rather pleased beoaose the figure stood, I think, at 10s. 5i. Very 
soon the price dropped to IO5. and even to 9s., which means so 
many shillings per hogshead or ton less. The quotation is now 
18i. or a little more, and the difference between that and 9s. or 10s. 
is one that everybody interested in the cultivation of sugar will 
thoroughly appreciate. So long as the prices remain at that 
figure, I do not think there is any fear for sugar in Barbados. 
Another point, however, besides the fluctuating price, is the fluctua- 
tion in quantity of the crop. Last year in Barbados was one of 
nnoaoal prosperity, the crop amounting to about 85,000 hogsheads. 
I am afiraid the weather which has prevailed since the last crop has 
not been so favourable, and that the crop for the coming year will 
fall very fur short of that. It is extremely desirable, therefore, 
that other products and industries should be introduced when that 
can be done with every prospect of success, and we all felt very 
grateful to Mr. Morris when he gave us reason to hope that this 
fibre, which in other Colonies has had an extraordinary and rapid 
Buocesa, might possibly be introduced with advantage in Barbados. 
There are so many topics of interest in connection with the West 
Indies that at this late hour one cannot even glance at them. The 
circumstances of the Windward Islands, where I was recently at 
work, are rather more analogous to the Leeward Islands than those 
of the Colony with which I am now connected. In the Leeward 
Islands they are taking advantage, I hope, of the movement in the 
West Indies to increase the economic products of the different 
Colonies, and to develop their resources to the utmost extent In 
Grenada they have turned their attention for some years to cocoa — 
almost too exclusively perhaps. I am glad to find that one of the 
largest proprietors has recently been taking up another product — 
vis., nutmegs — with a good prospect and a successful return. I am 
glad also that Mr. Morris mentioned in connection with Dominica 
the subject of cofiee, because I am convinced myself that many of 
tboae islands, which in former days yielded an excellent and 
remunerative quality of cofiee, may be made to do so again. I 
think that is eminently true of St. Vincent, which is possessed of a 
very fertile soil, and the slopes of the hills very much resemble the 
slopes in Dominica so admirably displayed in the illustrations to 
the lecture. The cultivation of oofiiee on the leeward slopes of St. 
Vincent would, I think, be a very great success— more successful 
than the cultivation of cocoa. But all these subjects hardly touch 
Barbados, whose circumstances are quite different. The whole of 
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the island is taken up by old settled estates and properties, and It is 
extremely difiScult to introduce any new cultivation there, except 
perhaps this fibre plant, which grows, Mr. Morris tells ns, on land 
which has never been cultivated with sugar and never can grow 
sugar. I will only add that I am sure we all listened to the 
lecture with pleasure, and that we are very much obliged to Mr. 
Morris for it. 

Sir Alfbed Moloney, E.C.M.6. : In view of my having no 
personal experience of the Colony of the Leeward Islands, I was 
rather exercised in mind on being asked to join in the discussion 
this evening, but I am glad to have the opportunity of explaining 
the connection, the very important connection, between the Boyal 
Gardens at Kew and our Colonies, for I imagine that very little is 
known at home of the enormous amount of work which devolves 
on the Director and staff of that Institution as regards the pro* 
motion of the development of economic botany, particularly in the 
tropical portion of our Empire. I may perhaps best illustrate this 
by reference to the case of my late Government at Lagos. The 
work which has been done there in two or three particdars, inter 
alia, is the direct outcome of the co-operation and encouragement 
extended by the authorities at Kew, and I cannot help expressing 
the hope that Mr. Morris, to whose able and comprehensive paper 
we have listened with so much pleasure, may by and by see his 
way to pay our West African Colonies a visit, and stir them np 
even more than they have been stirred up by numerous communi- 
cations from Kew in the past. At the end of 1887, through the 
inspiration of the authorities at Kew, a botanical centre was 
established at Lagos, a curator being supplied through the 
courteous co-operation of the Government of Jamaica, and the out- 
come has been that in the short space of about two years from 
that time the garden was ready to issue 80,000 plants to be sold to 
the farmers and small agriculturists of that Colony and the 
country beyond the Colony. These plants were chiefly economio 
plants, such as coffees, cocoas, coooanuts, colas, dyes, fibres, &o.» 
and it is very naturally to be expected that these products wiU soon 
be found amongst the exports of Yorubaland, of which the Colony of 
Lagos is the seaboard. Next to the work of that botanical centre, 
I would call your attention to the rubber industry which, mainly 
through Kew, has been developed on the Gold Coast. In 1882 
rubber was remarkable by its absence from the exports of that 
Colony, and since then there has been added to its exports in thifl 
one article no less than £60,000 or iTZO.OOO a year. I would next 
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eall your attention to the Yoruba Bass — the yield of the Baphia 
▼inifera, a fibre which has recently been put before the commercial 
world here. It is» I may eay, practically inexhaostible, is easily 
procured, and requires little outlay. It was advertised last autumn 
at £25 a ton« more recent consignments fetched £i2 a ton, and 
flinoe my return to England a few days ago, I had the gratifying 
information conveyed to me that the same article is being purchased 
at £75 a ton. I mention these tacia because they are little known, I 
fimcy, to the British public. They serve to show part of the great 
work which is done at Kew for the commerce of the Empire, and 
I desire to take this opportunity, on behalf of the Ck>lony which I 
have just left, and in which I will continue to take the deepest 
interest, of expressing its gratitude for the very great help given by 
the authorities at Kew in the development of its economic botany. 
Finally, I desire to express my personal gratitude for the great help 
my Governments both in the Colonies of the Gambia and of Lagos 
have received from the authorities at Eew, and more directly from 
the Assistant Director, whose valuable and interesting paper we 
have to-night heard. 

Sir Gbobob Chambsbb : I feel I ought to acknowledge, on behalf 
of the West Indies, in quite as marked a manner as has been dis- 
played in another direction, how much they owe to the gentleman 
who has given us this interesting lecture. On two or three ocoa* 
aions» when suggestions have been made that certain plants must be 
grown in the West Indies, I have had the advantage of conferring 
with Mr. Morris, and I am bound to bear my testimony to the great 
eare he has given to the matters brought before him, and his exer- 
tions to give effect to the suggestions which have been made. In 
regard to one or two points that have been mentioned, I may state 
that it was always considered an axiom that land which would not 
produce sugar would produce nothing else with profit. Neverthe- 
less, we have been desirous to produce other plants ; and certainly, 
ao far as Jamaica is concerned, and some of the smaller islands, our 
measures have been taken with great benefit and advantage, and I 
should like to see them extended. But the only way in which, I 
think, they can be profitably extended is by the working together 
of the European and the African populations. White and black 
must work together ; what we want is white energy in the house 
and the strong labour of the Africans in the field ; and whatever 
industry we may try to develop, that is the way in which we shall 
soeoeed. Two things are, no doubt, required in the West Indies : 
more capital and more organisation. If we can succeed in this 
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direction, I do not see why we should not regain our former pro8» 
perity, and get rid of the reproach which has unhappily for so loog 
been over these unfortunate Colonies, which at one time were the 
pride and glory of our Empire. 

The Chatbman : At this late hour, I will not detain yon. I will 
simply ask you to join in a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Morris for 
his extremely interesting and charmingly illustrated paper. 

The vote of thanks was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. MoBBis : I have to thank you for the great attention 
which you have listened to my paper this evening. The il 
tions were purely an experiment ; and although they occupied more 
time than I anticipated, this &ct will not, I hope, prevent others 
from attempting the same thing. The Leeward Islands deserve all 
that could be said for them. There is a bright future before them, 
and I believe they will become eventually as prosperous as any 
portions of the British Empire. They will be encouraged by what 
has passed here to-night, and I can answer for them that they will 
endeavour to develop their rn<ioiirces to the uttermost. What has 
fallen from Sir Alfred Moloney in regard to what is being done at 
Eew for the Colonies is a pleasing acknowledgment of services that 
come very little before the general public who visit that establish* 
ment. His appreciative words will, however, I feel sure, encourage 
frirther effort in the same direction, and lead to this particular side 
of Kew being recognised as a powerful aid to the general welfare of 
our Colonial Empire. I have now the pleasing task of proposing a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman. Sir Henry Barkly has 
been so long and so honourably identified with the Colonies, as well 
as with the successful building up of the Boyal Colonial Institute^ 
that it needs nothing from me to enhance his services. I am sure 
you will all join with me in thanking him most heartily for the 
sacrifice he has made in coming amongst us once morot and for 
taking so deep an interest in the business of the evening. 

Sir Bawson Bawson, E.C.M.G., C.B.: In support of the 
motion, I may be allowed to say that I consider the Colonies and 
this Institute owe very much to Sir Heniy Barkly ; and it is a veory 
great |deasure to me to have the opportunity of offering my tribute 
to him on this occasion. But I rise specially on acoount of on 
observation just made by Mr. Morris, to remind gentlemen oon* 
nected with the West Indies that the means is about to be offered 
them, through the Imperial Institute, of bringing thair capabilities to 
the notice of the public, not only of England, but of those who oomt 
to England to see what the world is doizig* They will there havetlsi 
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opportunity of exhibiting, under the most davourable circumstances^ 
the products, old and new, of their respective (Colonies ; and I wish 
most earnestly to recommend aU West Indians present to use their 
best energies to be ready, as soon as the Institute is opened, to 
present the best specimens of what they can produce. I may be 
allowed to express to Mr. Morris my thanks for the instruction I 
have derived from his lecture, and which I expect to derive stiU 
more on reading his printed address. I also thank him for the 
pleasure he has given me in reviving the memories of my West 
Indian experience. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment paid him, and the 
meeting separated. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel MStropole, on Tuesday, May 12, 
.1891. 

Sir Frederick Young, E.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institutet 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 29 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., G Resident and 28 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Captain William AshbVt SackviUe Fisher, Herbert Lloyd, W* John Rici$^giont 
Alexander Hou, Victor A. Taylor. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

OUfUworth W. F, Addison (New South Wales), Sir George BaUlie, BarU 
{Vicioria), WiUiam Henry Barker {New South Wales), J. V, Bennett 
{Mauritius), J. Brindley Bettington {New South Wales), Dr. Ernest Black 

(Western Australia), Dr. Victor Black {Queensland), George F. Camithtre 
Canada), Roland Chambers {Cape Colony), Edward B. Cook, JJP» 
ICape Colony), George Steele Davits (Victoria), Robert K. Oillespie, J.P. 
Victoria), Charles Henry Grant {Tasmania), Alexander T. Harvey {Tasmania)^ 
Ronald M. Jones {Cape Colony), James Alfred Levey {Victoria), W. K. Mac- 
kinnon (Victoria), William Middleton (Natal), Francis W. Rankin (Dominica), 
John Roberts, C.M.G. (New Zealand), A. J. W. Walkins (Straits SetUemenU), 
Walter H. Wayland (Cape Colony), Henry T. Whitty (New South Wales). 

It was also announced that donations, to the Library, of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, societies and public bodies, both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : It is now my duty to call upon Mr. Howard 
Vincent, M.P., to read the paper which he has prepared for us. Mr. 
Vincent's name is so well known tliroughout the country as a very 
earnest and active Member of Parliament, who takes very decided 
views on the particular questions to which he has devoted his 
attention, that I need not take up your time by introducing him to 
you. I am sure we shall foUow him with interest, and although 
the paper is not unlikely to provoke such discussion as I think la 
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a very desirable ihing at these meetings, I need not do more now 
than ask Mr. Howard Vincent to read his paper on 



INTEB-BRITISH TRADE, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 

UNITY OP THE EMPIRE. 

DuBiKO the past twenty-three years the Royal Colonial Institute 
has well accomplished its purpose of throwing light upon subjects 
connected with the over-sea Empire of Britain. Established in 
1868, it speedily brought back the nation from that anti-colonial 
path into which it had been so blindly entering. There is scarcely 
a subject of interest connected either with India and the Colonies 
collectively, or with any British Possession individually, which has 
not been discussed under its auspices. 

Little may remain to be told. But this is a year of census. I 
appear here, then, by the favour of the Council to claim indulgence 
as an enumerator. 

Yes, as an enumerator of the mutual trade and unlimited resources 
within itself of that gigantic and unparalleled Empire in the very 
centre of which we now stand, with eyes stretched around the 
circumference of the globe, over America and towards Asia, over 
Africa and towards Australasia, with the flag of England waving 
everywhere over a prosperous and a vigorous people, the oceans 
traversed by their fleets. Of the Empire in whose glories you share, 
every Briton must feel proud ; I shall hope then to interest you 
in its mutual trade and commerce, and by the aid of the many 
distinguished men present to kindle afresh in the heart of all 
those whom our proceedings may reach the determination to hold 
last for all time to that Empire and all the solid advantages it 
confers and is capable of conferring. 

Let us first look at the Empire as a whole. With rare exceptions, 
the statistics with which it will be my duty to trouble you will be 
for the year 1889. I shall give them in the nearest round numbers, 
and upon the authority of the best evidence obtainable. Think of 
the United Kingdom witli its 40,000,000 people crowding on 121,000 
square miles, and extending its influence over ninety-one times that 
extent of territory, and with nine, or probably now even ten, times 
its population. Think of the British Empire as fifty-two times 
the size of Oermany, with sevenfold the population ; aa fifty-three 
times that of France, with nine times the people ; as more than 
Ihice and a half times the size of the United States^ with over treble 
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the population of All the Bnsaias ; as more than three Eim^es. 
with an equivalent population, and you can in some degree call 
before your mind the 11,000,000 square miles, and the 850,000,000 
people in the British Empire. 

An annual revenue, general and local, of dS275,000,000 provides 
for the public services, while a trade amounting to £1,200,000,000 
sterling a year is carried in 87,000 British ships, of an aggregate 
burden of 10,000,000 tons. 

To what extent has Great Britain and Ireland eapied the title of 
** Mother Country " in North America, South Africa, Australasiat 
India, and the thxee-score other territories and islands of the Empire, 
administered by forty-two distinct governments ? 

The lands not acquired by conquest were gained chiefly by diplo- 
»^<^y» by purchase, or by the vigour and the enterprise of the 
younger sons of Britain. But one and all were aided from the 
Mother Country in their development by that monetary capital 
acquired through the ages, and without which neither the higheot 
intellect nor the greatest valour can make substantial advance. 

The Colonial Empire has borrowed jf280,000,000, and India 
£206,000,000, almost entirely from London ; while the loans of cor- 
porations and harbour boards, together with private enterprise, expand 
this sum of about £500,000,000 to a total advance to the Empire 
of over £1,000,000,000 sterling. There must be added at least an 
equivalent sum laid out at home or on the sea in public and private 
investments, the value of which would assuredly be decimated as 
the Empire fell to pieces. A thousand millions advanced to the 
Empire in the assurance and belief that it would be ever one beneath 
the flag; £1,000,000,000 laid out in the United Kingdom, in the 
belief that there would ever be an Empire to trade with I 

Two thousand millions of pounds sterling. That is the lowest 
capital sum the people of the present generation in Great Britain 
and Ireland have at stake in the integrity of the Empire, and 
assuredly their trans-oceanic brethren themselves are concerned tat 
not less than half as much again. 

Add to this sum the £900,000,000 of National Debt incurred by 
the United Kingdom in the last two hundred years for the pro* 
secution of wars, some, perhaps, ill-advised, but which acquired 
for us the empire of the world ; subscribe the colossal expenditme 
of the East India Company in Asia, and of the Home Govermnsnl 
in the first fifty and more years of Canadian, Australasiant and 
South Afrjoan life; multiply all by individual venture and the 
xiven of Bxitiah blood shed to secane the glorioiiB end, and yon an 
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fiMM to fMe with what the Empire oofit your Cithers, what it is 
worth to yoQy and the problem, " Shall it be maintained ? " admits 
only of affirmative answer. 

Trb Volumb of Intsb-British Trade, 

that is* the external trade between each part of the Bmpire» as 
distinguished both from the internal trade between the inhabitants 
of each possession, or trade with any foreign nation, amounts to 
about ie840,000,000 per annum. 
Let us examine this in detail. In the first place take 

Thb Mother Country. 

Of what present commercial value is the United Kingdom to the 
Empire? 

If no other service had been rendered than the advance of 
£500,000,000 of capital to Governments, and of ^£200,000,000 to 
public bodies, it would be sufficient to constitute a solid claim to 
appreciation. But there cannot be the slightest doubt that this 
sum represents only a portion of the direct pecuniary value to-day 
of Great Britain to her daughter lands. 

Her annual purchases of Colonial products are £97,000,000, com- 
pared to £84,000,000 fifteen years ago. 

Of wheat, wheat-meal, and flour, and other grain, England 
obtained 14,000,000 hundredweight in 1890 firom British posses- 
sions, compared to 8,000,000 in 1870. Of wool, we bought 
657,000,000 pounds from the Empire, out of a total import of 
700,000,000 pounds— an increase of 258,000,000 pounds in fifteen 
years. Of raw cotton, 274,000,000 pounds were purchased in 1889 
from British Possessions. 

Upon the other side we find that 

Thb EicpiRB Bought of thb Mothbb Couktbt 

£90,000,000 worth of British and Irish goods in 1889, compared to 
£76,000,000 worth in 1875-— an amount equal per head, so &r as 
the proportion going to Australia is concerned, to nearly £7 Cor 
each individual of the population. If thereto we add bullion anci 
specie, the total export from Great Britain and Ireland to British 
possessions amoipits to £125,000,000. 

Large as this seems, the exports to the Colonies, exclusive of 
India, do not, however, show as great an faMrease as laii^t be 
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easily obtained under a mutual arrangement, giving the Mother 
C!oimtry a preference over the foreigner in colonial markets. 

The Dominion of Canada 

bought £9,250,000 worth of British and Irish produce in 1889, and 
her purchases from other parts of the Empire show a satisfiftctorj 
increase ; and while the exports to the Mother Country of £8,000,000 
do not show so great an augmentation as might be desired, those 
to Australasia have quadrupled since 1875. 

In some of the staple articles of British manufacture — cotton 
goods, woollen goods, and fancy articles— Great Britain more than 
holds her place in the Dominion against the competition of the 
United States, and in iron and steel the two countries are in 
about an equal position.^ 

If we reflect upon the infinite capabilities of Canada, or if we 
consider that its area exceeds that of the United States, that 
it is equal to that of all Europe without Spain, and when we 
behold the marvellous energy and skill with which the enormous 
continent has been opened up for British settlement by the courage 
and perseverance of her statesmen, we cannot £ail to recognise how 
vast are the comparatively undeveloped resources of this patriotic 
third of Britain and Greater Britain. 

There is the virgin soil, there the fertile land. It is reached in a 
few days, and the Dominion only needs the labour of British hands 
and the magic power of added British capital to constitute it alike 
a granary of vast extent for the home market, and a mart for the 
productions of Britain and Australasia. 

When, then, we find that in the last ten years an annual average 
of 172,000 persons of British and Irish origin have emigrated from 
the United Kingdom and gone to the United States, without the 
slightest effort being made to divert them to a new and equidistant 
British home, it is impossible not to feel that there has been grave 
negligence somewhere. 

True, an annual average of 29,000 individuals have emigrated to 
Canada ; but that is not enough. Of these, though, there can be bat 
few of the vigorous and capable who would not endorse the report 
of one of the tenant-iarmer delegates who visited Canada offid- 

' In non-dutiable articles, the High Commlfisioner for Canada showed, in the 
course of the discosgion on this Paper (p. 289), that there was a Tety decided 
pieferanoe in the Dominion for the productions of the Mother Obunliy over 
IhOM of the United States. 
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ftUy last year, who said, '* The Dominion Govemment is com- 
posed of men of the highest integrity and honour, whose sole aim 
and work are exercised for the good of the community at large, 
and who are keenly alive to anything which will tend in the 
smallest degree to improve the proud position the Colony at present 
occupies. . • . 

" The taxes are very light, and those raised are spent entirely on 
necessary roads and works, and for educational and other purposes. 
There is absolute safety of life and property. There is no class dis- 
tinction, whilst political and reUgious freedom are universal. There 
are no paupers or beggars. The invigorating climate, the educa* 
tional advantages, and the intelligent interest taken by all classes 
in everything appertaining to federal and local govemment, 
combine to produce the vigorous spirit of independence and con- 
tentment met with throughout the length and breadth of the 
land* • • • 

** There is no royal road to fortune or success without labour. 
There is, however, ample scope for those who, understanding 
agricultural operations, whether as farmers or labourers, are not 
afraid in the early part of their residence in the country to undergo 
a certain amount of hard work. To such men Canada offers a fine 
field and successful future.** 

This happy state of aflEidrs is evidently capable of much extendout 
when we see with pride that although the United States have a 
conterminous frontier with British North America more than equal 
to the breadth of the mighty ocean which separates the Dominion 
from our coasts, the total volume of our trade with Canada was 
only one-sixth behind that of her foreign neighbour. What it 
would become under a reasonable inter-British commercial arrange- 
ment, peopling Western Canada with loyal Britons, and attracting 
hither from their broad acres a portion of the 28,000,000 hundred- 
weight of grain now annually purchased firom American farmers, 
can be readily calculated. That national policy which since 1879 
has done so much to advance the interests of Canada, would soon 
devise means to supply the Mother Country with all the wheat, 
meat, cattle, &rm produce, timber and minerals now obtained from 
the United States, and raise the export trade to £50,000,000 or 
more. As Sir George Baden-Powell has recently written, " The old 
country will heartily welcome all that assists the growth of Canada." 

Sir Charles Tupper, in the current number of the Contemporary 
Review, has an article on '* The Position in Canada," in which he 
points out how in the last twelve years Canada has doubled her 
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zailiray syrtem, bringing it up to 14»000 miles ; neariy donUed \y» 
abippiogt bringing it np to 41 mUlion tons; doubled her bank 
deposits to 197 million dollars ; and, best of all, that the Dominion 
booght nearly 18 million dollars worth of British cotton, woollen, 
ailk, flax, hemp and jute mannfiMtnres and temoy goods, against a 
bare million and a half bought firom the United States, 

- The High Commissioner says, " Gommereial union with the 
United States, involving discniiinination against Great Britain, is 
dead." 

But, assuredly, he only means it is dead if the Canadian people 
speedily see that their loyalty to inter-British trade is appreciated 
andie^onded to in Gtreat Britain. 

'Sow shall I speak of the trade of 

The Colonies of Austbalabia? 

Shall we deal with New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand as 
separate Colonies, as they are now, each, independent of the 
other, and controlled only by the Boyal veto on legislation and 
the Crown nomination of its representatiye ; or shall we assume 
Australasia to have already federated? Whether or not this be 
premature — ^for there are many difficulties yet to be overcome — ^there 
is no British subject who will not wish well to the union of the 
British Possessions in the South Pacific, whether they adopt the 
style of '* Dominion *' of fortuitous augury, or of " Commonwealth " 
and its associations in British history. Whatever be finally 
decided upon, let us only trust that the Australasian people may 
go forward in progress hand in hand with the Mother Country 
and the whole Empire, and that patriotism, foresight, and common 
sense will combine to prevent that drifting — apparently apprehended 
by more than one prominent delegate to the recent Convention — 
towards an independent republic 

The admirable account prepared by Mr. Coghlan, the Oovem* 
ment statistician of New South Wales, for the late Convention, 
so skilfiiUy presided over by Sir Henry Parkes, gives at once an 
authoritative and clear presentment of the present position of 
Australasia within itself and in relation to the Empire. 

What a change in the hundred years since Captain PhiUip took 
possession of this favoured continent 8,000,000 square miles in 
extent 1 With the 200,000 Australian Aborigines, and the 42,000 
Maoris still remaining in New Zealand, the population to«day is 
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still a million below that of this metropolis, less than a four* 
thousandth part of its size. How much room there is for expansion 
may be realised from the fact that while in the United Kingdom, 
aooording to the Census of 1881, there are 808 persons to each 
square mile, in Australia there are only five persons upon four 
square miles. 

The total trade of Australasia, including inter-colonial, is reckoned 
at £122,800,000, or £88 9s. 9d. per inhabitant— nearly double that 
at home. 

Of the external trade by tax the larger portion is carried on with 
the Empire, and this to the extent of £68,000,000 out of a total of 
£74,000,000— that is, about six-sevenths. Of this, the trade with 
the Mother Ck>untry amounts to nearly £59,000,000— the imports 
beingonly £1,000,000 in exeessof the exports, as against £25,600,000 
in 1861. In that year, though, the trade with other British 
possessions outside Australasia was £1,200,000 more than in 1888. 
The difference in tiie character of the trade is also remarkable. 

In 1861 Australasia imported but £1,700,000 from over-sea 
British possessions, excluding the Mother Country ; while in 1888 
she bought £8,000,000 worth. Similarly, in 1861 Australasia 
exported £8,600,000 worth, but in 1888 only £1,100,000. No 
doubt the shipment of gold in the earlier year accounts for the 
difference. 

Still, however, the variation is a matter for consideration, and 
I can but thia that the Colonial Office could apply itself to no 
better task than by constantly bringing before British possessions 
the varied resources of other parts of the Empire, by means of an 
active Commercial Department which it now lacks. 

The volume and increase of the trade of Australasia with Great 
Britain leaves, it is true, little to be desired. But it must not be 
forgotten that Australasian imports from our commercial rivals have 
doubled since 1861, that of Germany having increased ten times, 
and of France four times, while tiie direct exports to. foreign 
countries have increased sixfold. This is well illustrated by the 
exports of wool direct to continental ports, which have increased 
from £172,000 in 1881 to £1,556,000 in 1888. Such bemg the 
results achieved by the subsidised lines of France and Germany, 
one cannot be surprised at the Germans having since 1888 put on 
another assisted steam service. 

In 1888 there were 18,611 vessels of 4,500,000 tons burden entered 
and cleared at Australasian ports, compared to 268 vessels of 147,000 
t^ns in 1822— a daily increase of 40,088 tons. 
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The inter-colonial trade of Australasia is estimated at £49,000,000, 
compared to jS16,000,000 twenty-seven years before. 

It would be invidious, perhaps, to examine too closely which of the 
Australasian Colonies has prospered most within itself. But there can 
be no question that, having regard to its far more recent settlement, 
its comparatively small size, and the absence of coal, the progress 
of Victoria, and especially of the palatial city of Melbourne, with 
its half-million of inhabitants, is unparalleled in the world. 

Of the total Australasian National Debt, mainly to the United 
Kmgdom, of £170,000,000, nearly £100,000,000 has been spent upon 
railways; £18,000,000 upon water-supply; £5,500,000 upon im- 
migration ; and £48,000,000 upon other services. 

Although the debt is large compared to the population, its security 
would appear to be unimpeachable, when the assets of the banks 
in Australasia are found to be £155,000,000 and £45,000,000 in 
excess of the liabilities, and the pubtic income and private estate per 
head of the population are far in excess of any other country, and 
the National wealth is computed at a thousand millions. 

It remains only to be added that the main article of export is 
wool, from the backs of 100 million sheep, or one-fifth of the 
world's stock. It produces about £20,000,000 a year, and of this 
an enormous proportion comes to the Mother Country. It is calcu- 
lated that £878,000,000 is invested in Australasian pastoral pro- 
perties, and that the annual income amounts to £85,000,000. No 
less than £27,000,000 a year is also derived firom the cultivation of 
14,000,000 acres, producing 47,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which 
17,000,000 are available for export ; 15,000,000 bushels of oats, 
40,000 tons of sugar, and 70,000 cwt. of tobacco leaf. 

In New Zealand especially the export of frozen meat to the 
United Kingdom has assumed large proportions. The Fiji Islands 
and New Guinea give the Empire additional trading facilities in 
the Pacific, which may undoubtedly be extended far beyond their 
present volume, amounting to £6,000,000 a year (90 per cent, of 
which goes to Australia) in sugar, copra, cotton, maize, fruit, and 
pearl-shell. There is evidence, too, of considerable gold deposits 
in New Guinea. 

In whatever way you regard the Colonies of Australasia, from the 
Bluff to Torres Strait, from beautiful Auckland to Perth — ^whether 
from the political, the commercial, the physical, the educational, 
the social point of view — you cannot but feci deeply impressed with 
the wondrous growth of half a century, and endorse the prophetic 
prords of the father of the present Secretary of State for the ColonieF, 
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that " a nation has been created out of a wilderness, and a people 
have been ennobled by a gift of institutions which only the struggles 
and experience of centuries have won for ourselves." 
Nor are we in the presence of a less conspicuous progress in 

South Africa. 

There two great Colonies exhibit to the world the resources of 
the British race. The larger of the two, Gape Colony, guided by 
the enterprise and energy of her present Premier, lojrally assisted 
by his able predecessor, is rapidly pushing the flag of Britain to the 
northward, and a day is assuredly not feur distant when the South 
African Dominion will comprise not only Gape Colony and Natal, 
but admit, by the wish of their peoples, the Orange Free State 
and that vigorous Dutch republic of the Transvaal with whom we 
have crossed swords, but towards whom we now entertain feelings 
of respect and regard. 

Aye, Gape Colony is for us now, as in the roll of the centuries it 
was for its royal godfather of Portugal, the Cape of Good Hope. 
Its area to-day is about 240,000 square miles. 

But what may it not be to-morrow ? It is true that of its million 
and a half of inhabitants a third only are white ; but the days of 
KafiSr wars are gone— never, let us hope, to return. 

The trade with the Mother Country has more than doubled since 
1872, and stands now at the substantial figure of £19,000,000 a 
year, the imports of home goods amounting to nine and a-half 
millions, or 76 per cent of the total, and the exports to nine 
millions, or 95 per cent, of the whole, while with other British 
possessions there is a trade of over £700,000. 

Cape Colony sent to the United Kingdom in 1889 diamonds 
valued at no less than £4,825,000, and firom the same fertile source 
we obtained also 90,000,000 lbs. of wool firom 18,000,000 sheep, 
800,000 lbs. of flBathers from 115,000 ostriches, and 80,000 tons of 
copper ore. The public debt of the Colony to the Mother Country 
stands at about £22,000,000, of which £14,000,000 have been spent 
on railways. Industrial investments, many of a highly remunera- 
tive character, absorb at least an equal sum. The corn-yield is 
about two million bushels, and is capable of vast increase. 

In Natal 

wa have an ofEshoot from the Cape of Good Hope, with a population 
eovering its 22,000 square mfles of 40,000 Europeans (or more ^ hi^^ 
aooble trtiat it was in 1879) out of a total of 600,000. 

9 
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Eighty per cent, of the imports, computed at four and a-half 
millions, are firom Great Britain, and ninety per cent, of the two 
millions' worth of export come hither, including £800,000 worth of 
wool, and £100,000 worth of sugar. Upon the 65,000 acres cultivated 
by Europeans tea-planting has been successfally introduced, and in 
1689 the yield from 780 acres amounted to 48,000 lbs.— a fisMst which 
is calculated to help Great Britain to obtain a necessazy of life to 
a yet larger extent from British possessions. The public debt 
o( Natal is only £5,000,000— which is moderate compared to the 
demands made upon the British purse by Colonies of no greater 
prospects. 

Nor does a glance at Oape Colony and Natal exhaust the extent 
of the British possessions in Africa. There are the four Crown 
Colonies on the west — the 

Gold Coast, Laoos, Gambia, and Siebba Leoks, 

comprising in all over 82,000 square miles of territory, and doing a 
trade with Great Britain amounting to nearly £2,000,000 a year, 
almost equally divided between purchases and sales, and carried in 
a million and a-half of tons of British shipping. 

Had there been ten years ago a more dominant imperial spirit 
in home councils and a keener sense of the duties, responsibilities, 
and advantages of empire, we should have to-day no rival to British 
influence upon the 

East Coast of Afbica. 

But although this is not the case as things stand, the dominion of 
England has been acknowledged by the agreement concluded last 
year from the Biver Juba on the Equator to Zanzibar, and the 
Umba Biver 4 degrees below it, giving a title of sovereignty to an 
internal area, it is believed, of between one and two million squaro 
miles — ^which from year to year cannot fail to be productive of 
advantage to the cause of humanity and civilisation, and to the 
material interests of British Trade. 
But let us now cross the Indian Ocean to the magnificent 

Empire of India, 

nineteen hundred miles in length and breadth, peopled 1^ one- 
seventh of the inhabitants of the earth, in their three hundrod 
millions and more, over whom reigns supreme Yictoria, Imperatrix 
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et Segina — thanka to the administrative qualities, the valour, and the 
activity of some 106,000 British men, of whom 71,000 are soldiers. 
So vast a result was surely never achieved with more slender means ; 
and necessary though it must ever be to keep the steel bright and 
the right hand free, the contentment and security of the Empire 
of India as a wliole show that justice and right are the best allies 
of a strong arm. Of the splendid efiforts made by the British 
Government to improve the condition of the 200,000,000 HinduSt 
the 50,000,000 Mohammedans, the Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, 
and others committed by Providence to its charge, one fact alone 
affords ample proof. It is the annual expenditure on education, 
which amounted in 1858, when Her Majesty took over the territories 
of the East India Company, to only 894,000 rupees, but has now 
been increased to 27,000,000 rupees. Indeed, a complete system of 
national instruction is in force, and three and a-half millions of 
souls are actually profiting by it. 

Of the public debt of £206,000,000 to Great Britain, by far the 
larger portion has been laid out in productive works, in an admirable 
railway and telegraphic system, covering 17,000 miles of rails, and 
100,000 miles of wire, vntii due regard to the paramount necessity of 
precautionary measures for defence in view of the continual advance 
of Russia through the heart of Asia to the rich plains of the 
Indus and the Ganges. 

The external trade of India has increased thirteenfold within the 
reign of the Queen, and now exceeds d£190,000,000 a year. Of this 
£100,000,000 is with the United Kingdom and £40,000,000 with 
other British possessions, the whole being carried in 10,600 ships of 
7,000,000 tons burden. 

Of British cotton manufactures, cotton yam, woollens, steel and 
iron, copper, machinery, and other goods, the product of English, 
Scotch, and Irish labour, India bought in 1889 upwards of 
£80,000,000 worth, while we purchased of India of cotton and jute 
£10,000,000 worth ; of wheat, rice, and seeds £9,000,000 worth ; 
of tea and coffee £5,000,000 worth ; of indigo £1,700,000 worth ; 
of leather and hides £^,000,000 worth ; and of wool £1,000,000 
worths the greater part produced by the investment of British capital, 
and under the superintendence of Europeans. Of the total area of 
556,000,000 acres in British India 160,000,000 are cultivated, 40 per 
cent, of the population finding employment therein and 89,000,000 
acres more being available for cultivation. Of the remainder 
45,000,000 acres consist of forests and 117,000,000 acres are arid. 
As ia Australia, Canada, and South Afiica, coal is obtainable, and 

t3 
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the production in India of 2,000,000 tons a year gives occupation to 
30,000 people. 

I cannot, however, leave the rich Indies of Orient for the more 
beautiful but less fortunate Indies of Occident without inviting 
your careful attention to two very serious statements in the just 
completed quinquennial statement of the trade of British India 
with British possessions. 

First, as regards the trade between India and the United 
Kingdom, the Secretary of State for India declares: "In the 
twenty years which have elapsed since 1871 the total trade of 
India has increased by about 77 per cent., but the trade with 
England has increased by only 56 per cent., and the proportion 
which trade with England bears to the whole trade is slowly 
declining. From a proportion of about 68 per cent, of the whole 
in 1870, it fell to about 56^ per cent, in 1880, the opening of the 
Suez Canal having caused a diversion of trade which formerly went 
through England. Five years later the proportion was about 55^ 
per cent, and now it is about 54 per cent. England, howevert 
still has more than half the whole Indian trade, and her Colonies 
have a substantial proportion of the remainder.*' 

Upon the other hand, German trade, which, in the case of 
Australasia, has increased twelve times since the introduction of 
Prince Bismarck's industrial policy, has, during the past five years, 
increased six-fold with India, and, as the report runs, '* if this rate 
of increase or anything approximating to it should be maintained in 
the future, the trade between Germany and India will become one 
of considerable dimensions." 



The Wbst Indies, 

lying in the Western Atlantic off the coasts of Central and 
South America, consist of six groups of many islands all under the 
flag of Britain. 

1. The Bahamas. (Nineteen islands. Trade with Great Britain, 
£47,000 ; with Colonies, £8,000.) 

2. Barbados. (Trade with Great Britain, £750,000 ; with Colo- 
nies, £500,000.) 

8. Jamaica with Turk Islands. (Trade with Great Britain, 
£1,500,000 ; with Colonies, £250,000.) 

4. The Leeward Islands. (Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher 
and Nevis, Dominica and the Virgin Islands. Trade, £1,000,000.) 
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5. The Windward Islands. (St. Lnoia, St. Vincent, the Grena« 
dines, and Grenada. Trade, £900,000.) 

6. Trinidad with Tobago. (Trade with Great Britain, 
^,700,000; with Colonies, £250,000.) 

The total area of the West India Islands is estimated at nearly 
14,000 square miles, with a population of 1,600,000, consisting in 
greater part of negroes and mulattoes. 

Seven million tons of shipping carried an external trade, 
amounting in 1889 to £12,000,000, of which one-third was with 
the United Kingdom. The exports to Great Britain comprised 
sugar, rum, cocoa, dyes, &c* The public revenue of the British West 
Indies is computed at £1,600,000 and the public debt to London at 
£2,500,000. 

The condition of the West India Islands in recent years and at 
the present time has been so well described in a well-known 
compendium of general information that I cannot do better than 
quote it. 

"In the early part of this century slavery existed in all the 
Islandfti Fostered by highly protective duties, they reached a very 
flouriflhing condition, and large fortunes were made. When slavery 
was abolished, and the protective duties repealed, an entire collapse 
took place, and many hitherto wealthy persons were ruined. Up 
to that time the West Indies had been regarded as the choicest 
possessions of the British Crown and a grand outlet for commerce. 
Even so recently as 1845, when the total value of British and Irish 
produce exported to India and all the other Colonies amounted 
to but £16,750,000, the West Indies took nearly one-fifth of the 
whole. In 1884 the corresponding amounts were £95,812,911 ; of 
this amount Uttle more than one-twenty-eighth went to the West 
Indies. Since their decline they have received less attention in 
every way than they deserve, but are now again resuming their 
proper position, and becoming in most cases the scene of a 
moderate prosperity. Attention has been turned to the develop- 
ment of other industries besides sugar, which once held a monopoly 
of the cultivable land. Trinidad and Grenada have shown what 
can be done with cocoa and nutmegs, and Jamaica with tobacco 
and firnit. The methods of sugar production have been slowly but 
steadily improved ; and, under the government of the Crown, in 
most of the islands communication has been opened up, and rail- 
ways and telegraphs introduced at the more important centres.'* 

The Dominion of Canada and the West India Islands, great as 
is the area of the former, considerable ae i3 the number of the latter, 
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vast as are the resources of the continent, fickle as have been the 
fortunes of the islands, are far from exhausting in the Western 
Hemisphere the possessions of the British. 



The Bebmudas 

form a cluster of 800 small islands in the Western Atlantic, midway 
between the West Indies and the Canadian shore, and constitute 
thus a naval station of great value and importance. The trade with 
the Empire exceeds £100,000 a year, of which three-fourths is 
with Great Britain. 

Washed by the stormy waters of the North Atlantic is our 
premier Colony 

Newfoundland 

with its dependency of Labbadob. 

Whatever may be decided upon with regard to the complicated 
international question which has brought the representatives of 
the Colony at the present time to the Mother Country, there will 
assuredly go forth from the Fellows of this Institute, as from the 
British people generally, an expression of warm sympathy in the 
difSculties which beset our brother subjects on those rugged but 
productive coasts in the development of their legitimate enterprise. 
Nor will earnest hope be lacking that a solution may be speedily 
found at once honourable to the obligations of the whole Empire, 
and not less satisfactory than advantageous to each one of the 
200,000 persons, whose ancestors have been for three centuries loyal 
to the British Crown, on the 42,000 square miles of sea-girt 
territory. 

I will not say more on the question, especially as official repre- 
sentatives of the Colony are present, save to point out that the diffi- 
culty which has arisen is practically a trade one, and founded on the 
desire to attract under the flag the investment of British capital for 
the development of the mineral, agricultural, and timber resources 
of the island. 

At the present time the external trade, mainly with Great 
Britain and Canada, approaches £1,500,000 a year, while the 
annual value of the fisheries exceeds £1,000,000 sterling. 

From the uncertain climate of the North let us pass to the torrid 
lands of the British in Central and South America. In the first 
named we find the Colony of 
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Britibh Hondubas, 

its prodaotions of mahogany and logwood, and annual trade 
with Oreat Britain of a qoarier of a million, only waiting for capital 
to be largely increased, as the soil and climate are thoroughly 
adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, sugar, cofifee, and all tropicid 
productions. 
In 

British Guuna 

we are also in the presence of undeveloped resources, owing to the 
flight of capital to unstable foreign lands, with not more &voTured 
soils. Its sugar and rum have hitherto been the chief articles of 
export* Its timber trade is capable of considerable development. 
The gold industry is likely also to prove of great value in future 
years. There is iron; but it is not worked. The cultivation of cotton 
has ceased. Coffee, too, has been of late neglected. Nevertheless 
the trade with the Empire exceeds £2,500,000 a year, and is 
double that of the trade with the rest of the world. 

Considerations of time and the prospect of the interesting dis- 
cussion before us upon this important matter of 



Ikter-British Trade 

oUige me to pass somewhat hurriedly over the commercial inter- 
eourse with the Empire of many other possessions of the British 

For this reason I must group together the important islands of 

HoKOKOKO, Cetlon, akd Mauritius. 

The fboner in the China Bea, the two latter in the Indian Ocean, 
north and south of the Equator respectively, are not only of great 
hulrinaio value, but even more precious as affording indispensable 
points of call and places of refuge upon great trading routes. 

HONOXOKO 

does an enoanoos transit firee trade estimated at £15,000,000 ster- 
liqg. Of this an immense proportion is with Great Britain, India, the 
B tftft f BetttenMnls, and Australiat the bulk of the xemainder t ^ tt i g 
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with China. Some idea of the importance of Hongkong to the 
Empire may be gathered from the fact that 7»000,000 tons of British 
shipping are annually entered at its ports. 
In 

Ceylon 

we have the midway land between the Bed Sea and the China Sea, 
an island, too, where the products of Asia may be shipped to the 
newer worlds of the Pacific. 

All that Nature can do to assist enterprise it does in this *' pen- 
dent jewel of India.*' Its 15,000»000 acres, so far as cultivated, 
produce not only rice, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon, cocoanuts, and 
other products, but also tea in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties. The trade of Ceylon with the British Empire amounts 
to £6,000,000 annually, of which about one-half is with Great 
Britain. 

To the discovery of the Portuguese, the enterprise of the Dutch, 
and the desire for colonisation of the French we owe the possession 
of 

Thb Island of MAURirius, 

the tie de France — that " Malta of the Indian Ocean,** as it was 
called by M. Thiers. 

The trade of Mauritius, which extends with its dependent islands, 
the most important of which is the Seychelles group, over about 1,000 
square miles, amounts to over six millions sterling, or the equivalent 
of the entire trade of England two centuries ago, of which a third 
is with Great Britain and the larger portion of the remainder with 
British possessions, India and Australasia alone taking over 
£2,000,000 worth of her productions. The staple article is sugar, 
and this has been, as we all know, subject to much depression in 
recent times. It is to be regretted that this island, capable of so 
much, is not connected by telegraph with the rest of the Empire, 
as every dependency of the flag should be.' 

One word only concerning 

The Stbaits Settlements, 

which comprise the large island of Singapore, with an area of 206 
square miles, the smaller one of Penang, and the districts of Province 
WeUeslejr and Miilacca on the mainland. The neighbouring feuda« 
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tory BUtes whioh occupy a large portion of the Malay peninBuIa are 
under British protection. The population of the Straits Settlements 
exceeds half a million, and a vast transit trade passes through the 
port of Singapore, which is now almost the only one in the world 
wholly firee firom Customs duties. The trade exceeds j(44»000,000 
a year, and of this £8,000,000 is with Great Britain in equal pro- 
portions of import and export, and as much more with the British 
Empire. 

I will not detain this assembly with a more minute statistical re- 
cord. I have endeavoured to set out the salient facts of the gigantic 
commercial value of the Empire within itself, by brief examination 
of the trade of its principal component parts ; but my task, to be 
thoroughly accomplished, is scarcely half done. It is indeed only 
with the mind applied to the study of the capabilities of the 
Empire that one fully realises its gigantic size, its infinite resources. 
True, you appreciate it upon the ocean when, in the north and in 
the south, in the Atlantic as in the Pacific, you rarely hail other 
ensigns than the red, the white, or the blue of Her Britannic Majesty. 
Tet there is not one single square mile of territory, not one single 
island, which is superfluous, which is not of value to the entire 
Empire in either a productive, a consuming, a maritime, or a de- 
fensive sense, and capable of contributing in greater degree than at 
present to the prosperity and independence of the whole. Take 



GiBBALTAB, MaLTA, AND CtPRUS. 

Their commercial value is evidenced by the fact that 12,000,000 
tons of shipping, three-fourths of which were British, entered their 
ports in 1889. Nor does the protection they afibrd to British com* 
merce require to be proved by abstruse science. The value of 
Egypt 18 evidenced, too, by the increase in her trade with Great 
Britain since our friendly occupation, amounting now to £12,000,000 
a year. ^ 

Aden 

may not lie a pleasant place of residence, but when it is considered 
that its annual trade with the British Empire amounts to nearly 
70,000,001^ rupees, and that 2,500,000 tons of shipping enter its 
harbour wf thin twelve months, its importance will not be denied, 
acting, nio|reover, as it does, as the gateway of the Bed Sea, as 
Oibrattar ij^ that of the Mediterranean. 
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prodaoes timber, rice, pepper, coffee, and tobacco, which is being 
planted on a large scale. The commerce is mainly with Great 
Britain, through Singapore, and has a great future before it. 

The Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension 

remain to be mentioned, and are important as outlying naval stations. 
The former does, moreover, a trade with Orelkt Britain exceeding 
jS160,000 a year, and sends us a considerable quantity of wool from 
half a million sheep. 

Let ue Sumuakibb 

the condition of things to which I have called your attention. 

The present reign has witnessed the settlement or acquisition of 
more than half the Empire and the most extraordinary expansion of 
Inter-British trade. It has seen — 

The shipping trade with the Colonied multiplied by eighteen. 

The trade of the Colonies with the Mother Country increased 
eleven times. 

The exports of British products to the Colonies increased five-fold. 

Her Majesty the Queen has also beheld the population of 
Australia increase twelve times, that of South Africa nine times, 
that of Canada three times, that of British Asia double. 

If we take the ten principal producing divisions of the Empire we 
find that the respective amounts of their trade with other portions of 
the Empire are as follows : — 



1. The Mother Country 

2. India • . • • 
8. Australasia • 

4. Canada and Newfoundland 

5. Cape of Qooi Hope 

6. Straits Settlements 

7. West Indies, Bermuda, British 

Guiana and Honduras . 

8. Ceylon .... 

9. Natal .... 
10. Mauritius t • 



220 millions sterling. 
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The total trade of the Empire within itself amounts^ I repeat, to 
about jS840,000|000, and of the whde external trade g of ovef-aea 
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poflsessions of the British people three-fourths is within the 
Empire. 

Who, then, can dispute that 

" Trade follows the Flag ? " 

Well, indeed, might Lord Enutsford, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, presiding over the first Imperial Conference declare — 

** The trading relations of the United Kingdom with the Colonies 
are so important, and their greater development is so much to the 
benefit of both, that any obstacle to their firee exercise deserves 
careful investigation with a view to removal." 

Is it not then extraordinary and amazing, does it not pass belief, 
that so mighty a heritage, possessions without rival in extent or 
wealth, should be conjoined to this day by no more solid tie, so far 
as a large part of them is concerned, tiian vaporous sentiment ? 

The Mother Country in an unfortunate moment of administrative 
carelessness and want of forethought, scarcely less culpable than 
that which a century ago drove the United States of America into 
separation and formidable rivalry, denied to the Colonies, by one- 
sided bargains ' with foreign States, the right to enter into a pre- 
ferential commercial arrangement in her own fevour. 

As the report just made to the French Chamber of Deputies by 
the Commission des Douanes says : " In 1860 the nation was asleep, 
and that must be the excuse of those statesmen who disdained to 
take precautions to insure the future. As to India and Australia, 
who could then dream of them for a moment ? *' 

Down to that sinister period three decades back. Great Britain 
gave an advantage to Colonial goods in the home market. 

> A treftij of oommeroe was entered into with Belgium in 186S oonteining 
thiB eUoBe : ** Articles, the prodaoe or mannfaotnre of Belgium, ahaU not be 
■nbjeet in the Britiah Colonies to other or higher duties than those whxoh are 
or may be imposed npon similar articles of Britiah origin." It was repeated 
by the same Ministry in 1865 in a treaty of commerce with the German 
ZoUverein. 

Now, although this engagement an restraint both of free trade and com- 
mercial onion between the several parts of the British Empire was only con- 
eluded in express terms with two foreign States, the official declaration obtained 
from the Foreign Office in 1888 by Parliamentary Paper C. 5309 declares :— 

** That while these two treaties remain in force these express stipalations 
are extended to all ooontries whose commercial treaties with Great Britain 
contain a most-favoarod-nation olanse." There are upwards of twenty-two 
such treaties* 
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To recall acts so narrow and so insolar, so subyersive of ihat 
homogeneity which is essential to Empire, should be the aim and 
the object of every man throughout the length and breadth of the 
Territories beneath the Union Jack. This task of developing upon 
mutually advantageous terms the commercial relations of all who 
share allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen is the object of The United 
Empire Trade League, and as its Honorary Secretary I commend it 
to the sympathy and co-operation of each individual. 

The present state of a&irs cannot long continue. The natural 
restlessness of Canada under the insurmountable barrier erected 
before the markets of the United States ; the condition of affairs in 
Newfoundland and the West Indies, the movement in South Africa 
and the action of the Afrikander Bond, the rapid advance of the 
Commonwealth of Australasia towtirds commercial federation against 
the Mother Country and the outer world, are warnings, solemn and 
deep, that all who would hold the Empire together must be up and 
doing. 

For the United Kingdom the stake is a past expenditure of 
tathomless treasure, the investment of £2,000,000,000, an annual 
trade of £200,000,000, markets imder our own flag of unlimited 
extent ; our very existence as a great nation, as an industrial com- 
munity, as Mistress of the Seas. 

For the Colonies the stake is an inexhaustible supply of capital 
80 long as there is the guarantee of security afforded by the solidarity 
of the whole, markets also spread over the globe, the prestige of 
Imperial power, and the solid advantage of powerful fleets. 

For us such a commercial union is but a return to those 
principles which led to the acquisition of the Empire. 

" The promotion of closer union between the various parts of the 
British Empire." 

This was the noble proposition in 1887 of Mr. Hofmeyr on behalf 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

" The privilege of entering into negotiations in order to obtain 
for Australian produce more favourable terms than it can at present 
command.*' 

Such was the plea of Sir Francis Dillon Bell on behalf of the 
Britain of the Southern Cross. 

Differentiation against the Empire in favour of a foreign State 
threatens us in the West Indies and in Canada. 

To the march of events even powerful patriots like Sir John 
MacdonaJd, Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. Cecil Rhodes and others, 
will have to yield if they are unable to arouse the apathy of the 
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people at home, to overcome the convenient procrastination of those 
who have the power to lead them. 

What can yon fear ? Protection ? Do yon refirain from adding 
to your individual property from a fear that yon will have to goaxd 
it from attack from without ? With a world in your own hands 
will you not move to secure it? The Colonial possessions of 
France* of Oermany» of Spain, and of Portugal combined do not 
represent a tithe of the area, of the wealth of your own. Yet they 
one and all say to their Colonies, " We are one ; trade with us on 
better terms than with the foreigner.** 

Differential duties not only existed here in favour of the Colonies 
down to 1860, but in Australia and South Africa they exist to-day 
in favour of Continental Colonies and two foreign States. 

We in the United Kingdom want com. Let us take it from those 
Colonial Granaries so well described by Mr. R. G. Webster, Member 
lor St. Pancras, at this Institute.' Supplies which have risen in 
twenty years from 8,000,000 to 14,000,000 cwt. would under the 
slightest encouragement quadruple their extent. We have high 
authority for this, and not least the technical one from Mark Lane 
of Mr. W. J. Harris. We want wool. Let us take it whoUy as we 
do now mainly from those Imperial flocks which comprise a third of 
the sheep of the world. We want sugar. Let us take it fix>m the 
West Indies, from Honduras, from Mauritius, from Queensland, 
with their annual production amounting to £7,000,000. We want 
tobacco. British Guiana, Australia, and India can give it us. We 
want cotton. There are broad British acres in tropical zones which 
can supply it. Let those who dweU so much upon the supply of the 
American raw material beware of having ere long to pay an export 
duty in default of receiving it, as President Harrison suggests, fully 
manufactured. We want meat. The pastures of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand are ample. 

Of minerals we have in the Colonial Empire gold — a produc* 
tion of £9,000,000 a year ; silver and copper to a yearly value of 
£3,000,000 ; tin, iron and precious stones. In short, there is no 
article and no substance necessary for food, clothing, or manufac- 
ture not obtainable within our own dominions. 

In return have we not much to give ? Capital and the manufacturing 
experience of centuries. Coal and, not least of all, men of our own 
race, with that same blood coursing through their veins, that same 
undaunted spirit animating their hearts, which have conquered land 
and sea, and bent even the power of Nature to the human wilL 

Boyal CoUmial ImHtuie, vol xiiL p. 18. 
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You sorely will not shrink from the obvious duty of commercially 
uniting your Empire— a duty to fulfil which America and Italy, 
Anglo-Saxon and Teuton had to fight desperately — fi:om craven fear 
of foreign countries. How can they do more to shut out your goods 
than they are doing by prohibitory duties ? 

Enough, 

ladies and gentlemen— more than enough, I trust, to urge you 
forward to this work of federating your own by consolidating 
its trade, to implant yet deeper your resolve not to let the smallest 
of your possessions detach itself from the whole, lest by the 
disturbance of one stone the whole glorious edifice should &J1 to the 
groimd. 

There are many well-known men here present who will probably 
give us the privilege of hearing their views. There are many though 
absent who f&vour Inter-British Trade above all things. They 
spoke Imperial words to the Imperial Conference of 1887. 

Let me briefly invoke the evidence of Colonial Prime Ministers 
and statesmen in support of the development by all possible means 
of Inter-British Trade. 

Said the eloquent voice of the Hon. James Service, so long Premier 
of Victoria : — 

■ 

** Nothing would be more advantageous to the unity of the Empire 
than to establish greater sympathy in a tari£E sense. If I had had 
my will there should never have been, from first to last, one shilling 
of duty as against goods coming from England.*' 

To which the Hon. Alfred Deakin added : — 

" One of the strongest of the ties that can unite the Colonies or 
peoples together is the tie of self-interest with all the other ties 
which flow from intimate commercial relationship. The Australasian 
Colonies would gladly take part in any movement which would not 
only demonstrate the unity of the Empire, but assist to make it a 
potent reality." 

Sir John Downer, then Premier of South Australia, said : — 

" I feel perfectly satisfied that there can be no permanent union 
between the various portions of the Empire unless they recognise 
some obligation to each other in trade as well as in other things." 

Sir Samuel Griffith, then, and now again. Premier of Queensland, 
declared that — 

** Goods coming from British Possessions should be subject to 
ft lighter duty than those coming from foreign countries. Giving 
material advantages to our kith and kin would in a very large 
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degree mainUin and strengthen the feeling that we are all one 
natjfmi' 

Sir Robert Thotbum, late Premier of Newfbandland, declared :— 

** The time has oome when we may Cairly consider it is rig^t for 
ns in the Colonies to impose differential duties upon foreigners, inas- 
maeh as their competition is not a bit competition.'* 

Nor was New Zealand backward, for the late Sir William Fitz- 
herbert, then Speaker of the Legislative Gonndl, declared : — 

" If we are to draw closer the bonds of miion between the British 
Empire all over the world, this matter of trade relations is of 
fcmdamental importance, and one with which we must attempt to 
deal*' 

Then Sir John Bobinson affirmed on behalf of Natal his con- 
enrrenee with the views of the Cape of Good Hope, and said : — 

** This is a qaestion npon which the different sections of the 
Empire ought to close their ranks and face the world.'* 

Do not these anthoritatiye statements prove the most nn- 
qnestiopable oonsensos of opinion upon the matter among those 
most competent to gauge public feeling thereon fhronghoat the 
Empire? 

In corroboration, and finally, I call before yon the present goardian, 
elected by the popular vote, of the material interests of the people 
in Great Britain and Ireland. I call the present powerful Prime 
Minister— the ^larqnis of Salisbury. Speaking just six months ago 
to the mercantile commmiity of London — of the Metropolis of the 
Empire, by whose instrumentality it has been that capital has 
flowed into British Colonies, he said : — 

** We know that every bit of the world's surface that is not under 
the English flag is a country which may be, and probably will be 
closed to us byahostile tariff,and therefore it is that we are anxious 
above all things to conserve, to unify, to strengthen the Empire ot 
the Queen, because it is to the trade that is carried on within the 
Empire of the Queen that we look for the vital force of the commerce 
of this country." 

Nor is this all, for, as His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
President of this Institute, eloquently declared when its " coming 
of age " was celebrated : *' British Colonies offer happy and prosperous 
haoBB to thousands who are unaUe to gain a livelihood witUn the 
narrow limits of these islands. In transplanting themselves to 
British Colonies instead of to foreign lands they retain their privilegef 
as eiiizens of this great Empire, and live under the same flag as 
subjects of the same Sovereign*'* 
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May this be ever so. 

The influence of Inter-British trade on the Unity of the Empite f 
To arouse my countrymen to a sense of its vast extent and import- 
ance, to urge its maintenance and extension by every possible means, 
are the purposes for which I have trespassed, and I trust not wholly 
in vain, upon your kindly attention. 



Discussion. 

Sir Ohablss Tuppeb, Bart., O.C.M.6., G.B. (High Gommis' 
sioner for Canada) : I rise with great diffidence to add anything to 
the very able, eloquent, and interesting address to which we have 
had the pleasure of listening. No person who has a British heart 
within his breast can reflect without pride on the enormous area, 
extended resources, and the unparalleled greatness of the Empire 
to which we belong. I believe the question dealt with to-night is 
not second in importance to any question that can be presented to 
the consideration of a British audience in any part of the Empire, 
and the lecturer has dealt with the question not only as exhaustively 
as was possible in the time at his command, but with a force and 
power to command our admiration and our confidence. I desire, 
as representing to some extent one of the outlying portions of the 
Empire, to take this opportunity of tendering thanks to Mr. Howard 
Vincent for the manner in which, as a Member of Parliament, he 
has at aU times in that distinguished assembly advanced the same 
views, the same principles', and the same national aspirations and 
sentiments which he has presented for our consideration to-night. 
He has on more than one occasion dealt very forcibly with the ques* 
tion of those treaties — those two treaties especially — which stand in 
the way of inter-imperial trade, and which prevent this great Empire 
adopting the policy which all foreign countries that have the advan- 
tage of colonial possessions have adopted — the policy of treating 
those within the Empire on a different basis from foreigners, and 
this is a cause which I believe is worthy of the support and advocacy 
of every person who has a regard for the progress and prosperity 
of the Empire. These treaties, as the hon. member has very forcibly 
pointed out, stand in the way of Her Majesty's Oovenmient making 
arrangements between the Mother Country and the Colonies, under 
which special privileges and advantages shall be mutually given for 
the purpose of building up and strengthening the ties between them* 
It was my duty shortly before I went to Canada to give evidence 
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beibre the Departmental Committee appointed to consider the 
renewal of treaties, and I urged as strongly as I could the vital 
importance of at onoo removing this almost insuperable obstacle to 
the creation of the strongest possible additional bond that could 
unite the Colonies to the Empire. I trust that our exertions in this 
matter will at no distant day be crowned with succe88*-at all events 
that Her Miyesty*8 Government will be in a position to consider, 
unhampered by these treaties, what measures may be taken to draw 
still closer the bonds between the Mother Country and the outlying 
portions of the Empire. I desire hero to draw the lecturer's 
attention to a passage in his paper in which, I think, he has hardly 
done justice to our position. He says, '* In some of the staple 
articles of British manufacture — cotton goods, woollen goods, and 
fancy articles— Great Britain more than holds her place in the 
Dominion against the competition of the United States/* Now in 
regard to those articles — cotton, wool, silks, fancy goods, hemp, 
jute, &c. — I wish to point out that the imports into Canada 
firom Great Britain during last year amounted to no less 
than 18,104,580 dollars, as against 1,288,199 dollars from the 
United States. I draw attention to this important fact, as 
evidence for the position I have endeavoured to take up in the 
article to which the hon. member has referred — ^viz. that the in- 
cidental protective tariff adopted by Canada has been in no sense of 
the word in the slightest degree hostile to the trade between the 
Mother Country and Canada, and that while under this arrangement 
trade has been greatly increased, Canada has at the same time been 
furnished with an amount of revenue that has enabled her to com* 
plete the great imperial highway to the East. Attention has re* 
cently been called to the unprecedentedly short time in which 
passengers from Yokohama were Unded by this route in Montreal 
in fourteen days. Thus the present fiscal system, while advancing 
the trsde with the Mother Country, has contributed in no small 
measure to the progress and prosperity of Canada, and enabled her 
to do the great service to the Empire of providing this valuable 
highway to the eastern possessions of Great Britain. There is one 
other point in the paper to which I must take exception, and that 
is that the imports of iron and steel from the United States and 
England are about equaL It is quite true that the dutiable im* 
ports of these commodities about equal each other in value. They 
amounted last year to 10,046,840 dollars, of which 5,148,941 doUars 
came from England and 4,900,000 dolliurs from the United States ; 
but you have to add to these figures the free manufactures in iron 
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and steel, the imports of which into Canada were last year 
8,677,908 dollars from England and 780,587 dollars from the 
United States. There is one ftirther point to which I must direct 
attention, and that is the statement in the paper respecting " the 
natural restlessness *' of Canada imder the fiscal policy now being 
pursued by the United States. Now, I do not pretend that Canada 
has not felt keenly the attempt on the part of the United States, by 
what is called the M'Einley Act, to strike a serious, a heavy, and a 
disastrous blow at the great farming interests in Canada, but I am 
glad to be able to say that we have shown no faltering, no restless- 
ness in the presence of the enemy. I believe there never was in 
any political struggle, in any crisis that ever occurred in our 
country, more unqualified, more indubitable evidence that the great 
body, the overwhelming mass of the people of Canada are animated 
by one sentiment and feeling, and that is to maintain indissoluble 
the connection with this great Empire. Not a thousand M*Einley 
tarifb or a thousand similar efibrts on the part of our great 
neighbours to the south — ^people for whom I entertain the 
greatest admiration and the most profound respect, but whose 
institutions we do not envy and do not intend to adopt— I 
say that even in the presence of a thousand such efibrts Canada 
will be found rallying to the flag that has so long protected 
her, and desiring to share in the greatness of the Empire to which 
she has the honour to belong. There is one other error in the 
paper which I desire to correct, and which I am inclined to 
put down to a slip of the tongue. It is said that the shipping of 
Canada amounts to 41,000 tons. I am glad to say that leaving 
Great Britain out of account, the shipping of Canada stands fourth 
in the whole world. I am glad to be able to say that 5,000,000 
Canadians have built, registered, and own half as much shipping as 
65,000,000 of our Bepublican neighbours to the south. This is the 
last of the corrections I have to make. I am sure no one will take 
them 'more pleasantly than the distinguished lecturer, who has 
placed us under a deep debt of obligation by the vast amount of 
information he has collected and put into a small compass, and who 
has given us the richest treat that a British subject can enjoy — a 
glance over the enormous possessions that belong to this great 
Empire. The question of emigration has been mentioned and the 
desire the lecturer has expressed that those who are compelled to 
leave this overcrowded country should still find homes under the 
British flag is one that will commend itself to us all. It is satis- 
£aetory to think that when British sulgeotfl do leave these shores 
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for foreign lands it is not beoanse there is any necessity for their 
doing so. England has a monopoly — a gisantio monopoly — of 
colonial possessions adapted for European colonisation : the great 
provinces of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada 
offering the most inviting fields for successful colonisation that the 
world possesses. I am glad to be able to say that not only are we 
drawing to Canada increasing numbers of persons who are leaving 
this country, but we are attracting a large body of immigrants from 
Scandinavia and Germany, who make most admirable colonists, and 
whose stout hearts and strong arms wiU be of use in the future in 
helping us to maintain British ascendency throughout the world. 
I am glad also to know that at this moment there is a large and 
valuable immigration from the Bepublic to the south, and that 
among these immigrants are some former settlers in Canada who, 
having been induced to believe there was a greater field for success- 
ful energy and enterprise to the south, are now returning with 
many of their American neighbours, having discovered that in the 
north-west of Canada there is a prospect that is not to be surpassed 
in any part of the world. I must not any longer stand between you 
and the able and eloquent Premier of Newfoundland. I feel that, 
being to some extent one of yourselves, I ought to apologise for 
having taken up so much of your time, but I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of saying how heartily I thank the lecturer and how 
deeply indebted to him we are lor his actions both in and out of 
Parliament. I heartily wish him abundant success in the cause to 
which he has so enthusiastically committed himself — the cause of 
removing obstructions in the way of making this great and glorious 
Empire still more great and glorious than it is. 

Sir WniLiAM Whitewat, K.C.M.G. (Premier of Newfoundland) : 
If my honourable, esteemed, and regarded friend, Sir Charles Tupper, 
who stands in the front rank of Colonial statesmen, felt some 
diffidence in addressing you to-night, what must be my feelings, 
representing as I do a small Colony, as regards population ? You 
have received me with great kindness, but those cheers I took not 
to myself or for my regarded friend Mr. Harvey, but for the country 
we represent ; and those heartfelt feelings of sympathy which you 
extend to us at the present moment show that you appreciate 
the diflienlties under which we labour. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Newfoundland is an island, about the sixe of England and Wales 
together, being some 48,000 square miles in extent, and about one- 
third is covered with water, beautifnl lakes, much forest, and a 
good deal of barren land ; but some events you will remember, that 
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the fisheries along that coast and on the banks of Newfoundland 
have in days gone by produced men who largely helped to man the 
navy of this Empire, and to lay the foundations of the supremacy of 
the seas which England now holds. The same spirit, the same 
hardihood exists among the people of that country at the present 
time ; and such being their record, I think the British public at the 
present time have shown, by the sympathy evinced in tixe press and 
elsewhere, that they do appreciate what has been done by — ^I cannot 
call them our forefathers, because I am a native of ibigland, but 
by those who emigrated to that country, and those who carried on 
these fisheries in days gone by. It would be very natural for me 
at the present moment to refer to the difficulties under which we 
labour, and I have been invited and requested to do so since I 
entered this room, not knowing until then that I should be called 
upon to speak this evening. I will ask you to bear with me a little 
while I state as concisely as possible the questions that are now so 
troublesome to us, and which have of late given rise to so mnoh 
discussion. We go back a period of nearly 200 years, and we find 
that from 1718 to 1814 treaties were entered into between Oreat 
Britain and France, under conditions of beta, and under circum- 
stances very diverse from those which exist at the present time. I 
would remind you too, at the periods to which I refer, the policy 
of the British Oovemment, and of the French Government alao, 
was to send forth from their respective countries fleets of fishing 
vessels to fish on the coast and banks of the island, and to bring 
back to their respective countries the result of their labours. It 
was at that time and up to 70 or 80 years ago prohibited for a 
master of a British vessel to leave a single man of his crew on the 
island, under a heavy penalty ; settlement was discouraged, almost 
prohibited. The masters of ships going firom the west of England 
to the coast of Newfoundland were, I say, under a heavy penalty if 
they allowed a man to remain on the island, and masters of these 
ships had first choice of a locality whereon to cure and dry their 
fish before a resident dared make such selection in the harbours. 
It was not until comparatively recent years that grants of land could 
be made on the island, the whole policy having been to treat New* 
foundland as a fishing station for the purpose I have just mentioned. 
It was not surprising under these circumstances that a treaty was 
entered into by which a concurrent right was given on a certain 
portion of the coast to Frenchmen to fish in common with British 
subjects and to land during the fishing season and cure and dry 
their fish upon the strand. In addition there was oonoeded to 
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Fnaee the isUnds of St. Pierre and Miqaelon on the southern 
eoMi of Newfoundland ; hut in oonneotion with these treaties de- 
clarations were exchanged by the Kings of France and England to 
the effect amongst other tldngs that these islands should be held 
really as a place of shelter for French fishermen, and not be made 
an object of jealousy between the two nations. The declaraAion 
also provided on the part of the King of England that upon 
the treaty coast the French should not be interrupted by the 
competition of the British fishermen. That is, concisely, the con* 
diUon of afburs at the present time. How have circumstances 
changed ? Newfoundland has become inhabited and Bt. Pierre and 
Miquelon, instead of being only a place of shelter for French fisher- 
men, have become a port firom which the fishing vessels are fitted 
out to fish on the banks, and have become a place of export for the 
produce of the fisheries. Instead of these islands of Bt. Pierre and 
Uiquelon being only a place of shelter for French fishermen and 
never becoming an object of jealousy between the two nations, what 
are the bets ? St. Pierre and Miquelon are now a centre whence 
the fisheries of France are carried on — a centre from which smug- 
gling is carried on to an enormous extent upon our coast and 
become an object of intense jealousy. We have, on the other hand, 
one lever by which we can meet the French. There are two bays 
immediately adjacent to the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon — 
theee bays being on the coast of Newfoundland — ^which teem with 
herring in the early part of the fishing season. From these two bays 
alone can the French obtain the bait to enable them to prosecute 
the earlier fishery. If we, then, can stop them obtaining that bait, 
we materially interfere with the prosecution of their fishing voyages. 
We have been necessitated to adopt a course prohibitory to the 
supply of the bait because the French have, by their enormous 
bounties, so inflated their fisheries as to compete with us in foreign 
markets to the extent of almost excluding our products from those 
markets. We say to them fairly, ** We will give you all the bait 
yon require ; give as much bounty as you please to the fish con- 
sumed within French possefsions or in France, but if you wish to 
fish on banks which are common fishing grounds to all the world 
we desire to fish with you there on even terms." We say, ** We 
win give you sufficient bait for your purposes, but withdraw 
your bounty from your fish exported to foreign countries ; if not, we 
will use the most strenuous endeavours to prevent yon obtaining 
thai bait which enables you to get the article in iriiich you compete 
with us in foreign markets in a way that drives us out of thoee 
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markete." Who can blame as for adopting tHia coarse ? It is the 
only one left to us, whilst France gives unreasonable bounties. 
Now, I will turn for one moment from this question to that extent 
of coast termed the treaty coast, which extends along the western 
and north-eastern part of the island for a distance of some 700 
miles. By the declaration of the King of England, English fisher- 
men were not to interrupt the French in the prosecution of their 
fishery, and the French had the right of landing for the purpose of 
drying and curing their fish. Now, the only fish which can be 
cured and dried are, I believe, cod, haddock, and ling. At all 
events, at the times of the treaty, the only fishery carried on on the 
coast was the cod fishery, and I submit that the treaties referred to 
cod fishery alone, for it is stated in connection with the grant or 
concession of the right to catch fish that the French may have the 
privilege of landing on the coast for the purpose of drying and 
curing and of erecting huts for the purpose. * I must describe how 
this fish is cured. A small erection on the beach, extending generaUy 
a little out of the water, is a place where the fish is what is termed 
split and salted. It is then spread either on the beach or on what 
are called flakes constructed of frames of poles with boughs spread 
over them along the shore; about 200 yards or 800 at most would 
afibrd ample room for drying and curing the product of the voyage 
of any one fishing vessel. Would you or could you believe that 
under these circumstances France demands we shall keep one-half 
mile all round that coast as a belt on which we are not to erect a 
building of any description, because they may any day require to 
come and dry their fish there ? Along 700 miles of the coast their 
right of fishery extends. Last year the French had seven vessels 
fishing on the coast. And yet we are prohibited from making a 
grant of any land within half a mile of the coast-line unless the 
grant be saddled with the condition that it is subject to treaty 
rights and subject to any order or instruction that may be at any 
time given with respect to any erections that may be put on that 
coast. What is the result ? We have very valuable mineral land, 
as is shown by the able geological survey of the island extending 
over a period from 1864 to the present time. That land extends 
irom the north-east to the south-west of the island. Lead, copper, 
antimony, iron, coal, gypsum, asbestos, marble, all exist along that 
territory ; but as the only access from these mineral regions to the 
coast is on the western side of the island, no capitalist will invest 
money in developing these resources. He will not accept a grant 
clothed ^th these conditions. The actual result, therefore, is this 
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—thai from Cape Bay to Gape St. John, except where a few eettlen 
have aetUed in spite of the prohibitory laws, one-half the ialand 
remaina undeveloped — a district where an immenae population 
might be settled and work the agrioiilttiral» the timber, the mineral, 
and other resources of the country. All this is to remain idle 
— ^ wilderness for ever— because the Frsndi have a right to 
fish upon the coast concurrently with the English, and to land 
and dry their fish on the shore. Is it at all surprising, under 
these circumstances, that the people of the island feel irritated and 
sore and unwilling to submit to these conditions, especially when 
they have to send their sons and daughters to the United States 
and elsewhere for a livelihood, and when they know that in their own 
land there are resources lying undeveloped on account of these 
treaties ? The sovereignty of the ialand of Newfoundland is in the 
Queen : but if this be the construction of the treaties, far better is it 
to possess a right of fishing four or five months in the year than to 
be sovereign of the soiL On the one hand we are crushed by the 
French bounties, and on the other the aggressions of the French on 
the western shore prevent us from developing one*half the island. I 
will mention one or two examples. A gentleman has a tract of 
land in which there are seams of coal, and he was forming a 
company to work it ; but the moment the discovery was made that 
the coal deposit could only be reached from the treaty coast, and 
tliat the grants would be ck>thed with the conditions to which I 
have refarred, those who were about to fonn the company declined 
to do 80, and the land remains a waste. Again,a gentleman on the 
coast discovered a valuable lead mine, and sank a shafk within about 
800 yards of the coast. No Frenchman had ever fished within 
the neighbourhood, but a remonstrance was made by the French 
Government that the working of this mine might in some way 
aflect the French fishery, and the working was discontinued. If 
you were a British fishennan, what would yon say in case yon were 
driven from your own harbour, as has been the case frequently with 
us ? Numbers of our fishermen go firom the south-western part of 
the ialand to Labrador to fish during the summer. On their way 
they put into harbours on the treaty coast, and desirous to utilise 
the time, they begin fishing. A Frenchman complains to a French 
officer, or possibly a British officer, and immediately that man is 
ordered out of the harbour. Is it surprising that under these dr- 
cnmstances the people of the island are crying out ? Is it surprising 
they should have commissioned us to come here at a time when a 
law was about to be enacted similar to a law enacted more than 
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100 years ago, under the condition of things to which I have 
referred, and differing materially from the condition of things and 
the sarronnding circumstances which exist to-day ? Is it surprising 
we should protest against a law which gives a naval oflScer an 
arbitrary power to order an Englishman oat of his own harbour ? 
Is it surprising we should protest against a state of things like the 
following ? A taciorj for the canning of lobsters was erected by an 
Englishman on the coast. The factory was ordered to be taken 
down, and he had no redress ; yet, soon after, he had the mortifica- 
tion of witnessing a French fiActory erected under the instructions 
of a British officer, on the very locality from which his own property 
had been removed. I could multiply these instances, but I wiU not 
weary you. I merely say, in conclusion, that we thank you, 
as we do the people of England, for the kind consideration 
which, throughout the length and breadth of the land, and from 
the highest to the lowest, has been extended to us, and I do 
sincerely hope that the time is not far distant when we shall 
be relieved from the incubus which by a stroke of the pen 
was cast upon us by diplomatists in times past. Allow me to 
thank you, Mr. Vincent, for your very able paper — I know you 
wished me to speak upon Newfoundland, and I have done so in a 
very general way, being unexpectedly called upon. Your paper 
has given me an immense amount of information. If there was 
anything wanting to warm my heart towards the attainment of the 
object to which you particularly point, I think it is supplied in your 
most able paper just read. 

The Hon. A. W. Harvet, M.L.C. (Newfoundland): I have 
only a few words to say, and they will not relate to our Colony in 
particular. It has been for years past — ever since I can remember 
almost — a sort of heresy to say, within the limits of these islands, 
that free trade may not be in all cases the very best policy, and the 
doctrinehasbeen that protection was in any circumstances an unmixed 
evil. That doctrine is one which in my opinion stands most in the 
way of the federation of the whole Empire. I submit, not as a 
proposition that is proved, but as a matter for the thoughtful 
consideration of those who are good enough to listen to me, that 
the value of free trade and protection depend largely on time and 
circumstance. There are times in the life of the same country 
when I would be a strong free-trader, there are others when I 
should be a strong protectionist. In my own country I have under 
all droumstances stood out against all the blandi^unents of the 
great Dominion of Canada, which is offering to receive us with open 
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arms, and my hon. friend (Sir Charles Tupper) in his speech just 
now appeared to be so overawed by the fact that Great Britain is 
to the heart's core in favour of free trade that he rejected the soft 
impeaehment that Canada is protective. One of the great differences 
which separates me from Canada at the present time is that as a 
Newfoundlander I am the strongest of free-traders. Under the 
eireumstances of our island our policy is to be entirely for freo 
trade. Canada, with her immense territory* diversities of climates 
and soil, her immense mineral and fishing resources, is almost 
self-snp^ying with all necessaries and luxuries of life. Her best 
market for all her produce would be within her own doors, and 
consequently she desires greatly a larger population, and therefore 
her natural policy is strongly protective. Newfoundland, on the 
other hand, produces little that she consumes, and must export 
nearly all she produces. Naturally then her necessities are for a 
free-trade policy. A policy then which at the present time suits 
Canada's needs would be disastrous to Newfoundland, and as 
Canada cannot and ought not to subordinate the weUiure of the many 
of her population to the few of the people of Newfoundland, she 
must in case of union be the sufferer by a policy which would be 
for the benefit of the whole Dominion. To my mind, I say, firee 
trade and protection depend largely on time and circumstance — that 
once being allowed, the greatest barrier that exists to the union of 
the British Empire would be removed. If we could embrace the 
whole British Empire in one Zollverein, we should enjoy, as the 
United States does, an enormous area for free trade, an area 
some six times as large as the United States market. We have a 
population of 850 millions, among whom there would be absolute 
free trade, and the part of the world shut out from the free trade 
would be hardly worth reckoning with. Bo long, however, as Oreat 
Britain continues to be a wholly free trade country and declares 
that anything which in the least savours of protection is heterodox, 
a closer union with the Colonies is, I think, impossible. It will have 
to continue as at present — a union of sympathy. I do not say that 
such a union is not a strong one. The union between Great Britain 
and Newfoundland, for example, is on the part of the Colony one of 
sentiment and sympathy, for, from the colonial point of view, the 
treatment which the Colony has received is not all that we could 
have desired. At the same time I believe the most ancient Colony 
of Great Britain is also the most loyal one, and I do not think 
we should be willing to leave the Empire under almost any con- 
eeiyable oireumstanoes. We may get more kicks than half^ce. 
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but we prefer your kicks to the hal^ence of other people* I am 
glad to think that the doctrine of free trade as held in this country 
is being to some extent modified. We have evidence of the &ot 
to-night, in connection with the Society whose claims Mr. Vincent 
has so well advocated, and only a few months ago one of the great 
organs of public opinion in this country, The Times, which has 
been for forty years the most uncompromising advocate of ex- 
treme free trade doctrine, went a long way towards acknowledg- 
ing the changed condition of things when it dechired that *' free 
trade was made for man, and not man for free trade." When 
that is once acknowledged, and when the matter is well studied, 
I really am in hopes that the day is not far distant when some 
sort of union may take place between Qreat Britain and her 
Colonies, and that some of us may live to see the day when the 
whole of the great territory which acknowledges the sway of 
the Queen may be one country and one home for the British 
race. 

Mr. G. W. BuBDEN : At this late hour I shall not attempt to 
make a speech ; and indeed, instead of criticising the valuable paper 
which has been read, I shall only suggest to Mr. Howard Vincent 
an addition to the authorities he cited towards the close of it. One 
of the ablest men who ever stood on Australian soil, Bir James 
Martin, at an Intercolonial Conference in 1871, drew up a 
memorandum in which he vigorously denounced as mischievous and 
improper the making of treaties by which British Colonies are, 
perhaps against their will, treated as foreign countries in their 
relation to their Mother Country. One clause (the third in the 
memorandum) was as follows : *' We desire that the connection 
between the Mother Country and her offspring in this part of the 
world should long continue, and we emphatically repudiate all 
sympathy with the views of those who, in the Imperial Parliament 
and elsewhere, have expressed a wish that the bonds which unite 
us should be severed." After protesting against the wrong done 
to the Colonies by treating them as *' foreign communities," Sir J. i 
Martin added — *< and stipulations respecting the trade of one part 
of the Empire with another, whether by land or sea, are not 
stipulations which foreign governments ought to be iJlowed to 
become parties to in any way." As our Proceedings go to all parts 
of the world, as we have members everywhere, I hope Mr. Howard 
Vincent will in some way, by appendix or otherwise, incorporate • 
Sir J. Martin's opinions, which he will easily find in the reports of the 
Conference of 1871. The point which Sir J. Martin is so coga' 
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upon is the very one which Sir Charles Tupper has jost now so 
forcibly impressed upon tliis meeting. 

Dr. Bakkikb Dawson (Canada) : I had intended to say a few 
words in reference to what may be oaUed the hUtorical aspect of 
this question of Inter-British trade, but as the evening is already 
Car advanced they must be very few. At the present time each 
division of the Empire regulates its own trade policy in its own way 
and in accordance with what it believes to be its own interests, and 
treats other portions of the Empire exactly as it does foreign 
countries. It is not uninteresting and may be instructive to inquire 
when and how this state of afEftirs came to be as it is. In 1840, 
1868, and 1860 the principle was established in this country, that 
in trade matters the United Kingdom was to consider its own 
interests and those alone, and that the rest of the Empire might do 
the same in its own way. These dates are very recent dates, and 
the policy inaugurated tiien is a very new policy, both in the sense 
of not having been tried before, and in the sense of having been in 
full operation for only about thirty years. This policy was carried 
through in the &ce of bitter hostility here, and of still more bitter 
hostility in the Colonies, which, however, had at the time little 
chance of making tl^eir voices heard. Mr. Howard Vincent has 
given us to-night some interesting expressions of opinion by leading 
Colonial statesmen of to*day, but these are no new opinions, nor are 
they now expressed for the first time. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the leaders of public opinion in the Colonies have always 
bean bitterly opposed to the principle and policy adopted forty years 
ago. Canada and the West Indies were those chiefly affected, and 
in those Colonies widespread commercial distress was caused by 
this sudden reversal of aU previous trade relations. Whatever may 
be true of the United Kingdom* it is beyond dispute that the 
Colonies, and especially those named, have seriously suffered firom 
this policy during the whole time it has been in force. To mention 
one thing only, they have lost thousands — ^yes, hundreds of 
thousands of the best men leaving these islands to establish new 
homes for themselves over sea. It is a notable feet, and one not 
often referred to, that before the date when this policy was carried 
into effect the number of emigrants firom these islands to Canada 
had in each year exceeded the number going to the United States. 
Since that time the reverse has been the case, until now about five 
times as many go annually to this latter country. The practical 
question for us to-day would seem to be. To what extent and in 
what way should this policy be altered or modified ? But into this 
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there is no time to enter to-night. To me, two conditions seem to 
stand out pretty clearly, viz. — ^that it must be done, if at all, by this 
United Kingdom, in the first place ; and that it can only be accom- 
plished by persistent and organised agitation. 

Mr. G. W. Tatlob : I should have been glad, had there been 
time, to have imitated the example set by Sir Charles Tupper and 
Sir William Whiteway, both of whom have so ably brought the 
claims and advantages of the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland under our notice as fields for British emigration and 
enterprise, and to have enlarged upon the special claims and 
strong attractions both for investment and settlement which the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand offer to intending emigrants, 
and with which the commerce of this country might not only be 
maintained but still very largely increased; but time will not 
permit, so I must leave that for another occasion. I shall there- 
fore content myself by simply drawing attention to two depart- 
ments belonging to the Imperial Government which might be 
considerably improved upon, and rendered more efficient and far 
more useful in promoting the foreign and colonial trade of this 
country, as well as being the indirect means of cementing more 
closely the ties which unite together the people of this great country 
with their fellow-kinsmen beyond the seas. The first then that I 
would mention is that of the Foreign and Colonial Consular Service 
Department, which I think might with advantage be largely improved 
upon, and which requires to be thoroughly reorganised, and 
brought more in touch with the necessities of the keen competition 
of the age in which we live, and by which the trade of this country 
is now assailed, especially by the United States of America, Germany, 
and France ; and if our present supremacy and the proud com- 
mercial position attained by this country are to be maintained — ^nay, 
that won't be enough; for any nation to remain stationary in 
commerce in this progressive age means to go back in the race-— 
the enormous results already shown of past successes and quoted 
by Mr. Vincent must of necessity be increased year by year. The 
question then is, How is this increase to be secured ? Well, it 
won't be at any rate by receiving consular reports and simply pigeon- 
holeing them, without scarcely reading them or letting tiiem see 
daylight, much less printing and making them public. I maintain, 
these should be carefoUy printed and made public through the 
press, and all the chambers of commerce, associations, and manu- 
'tMsturing centres throughout the United Kingdom, and I hope too 

it the merchants and manufEMsturers of this country will £rom 
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time to time lose no opportunity of sending ont their own repre- 
aentatiyes abroad, so as to keep in touch with the eyer-changing 
requirements, fashions, and tastes of the various markets of the 
world, which the United States of America, Germany and France 
are specially doing, so as to produce such goods as may be 
required, and thereby foster their foreign and colonial trade with 
those countries. In the second place I would commend the desir- 
ability of introducing Imperial Penny Postage for the whole British 
Empire, as likely to draw closer than ever the bonds of the Colonies 
and distant parts of the Empire to the Mother Country ; the 
loss on which no doubt would after a few years be entirely done 
away with, owing to the increased trade that would probably be 
brought about between this country and the British Colonies and 
Dependencies, and ought be the means in some measure to make up 
to British subjects for the loss of the special advantages now allowed 
to their subjects by both Oermany and France for the purpose of 
fostering and developing their foreign trade* 

The Chaibman : It now becomes my duty to wind up this inter- 
esting discussion by offering to Mr. Howard Vincent in your name 
a hearty and sincere vote of thanks for his most useful and suggest- 
ive paper. I heartily endorse all that has been said by Sir Charles 
Tupper, as to the value and importance of the paper. It has put 
before us the gigantic dimensions of the British Empire and its 
vast trade, and has shown the importance of taking every possible 
step to preserve and augment it, and to more closely unite the Empire. 
We have had the great pleasure of listening to the eloquent speech of 
the High Commissioner for Canada and of the Premier of Newfound- 
land. Sir William Whiteway very naturally took the opportunity 
of expressing the general views which the deputation from his Colony 
entertain on the serious and important question which has brought 
the delegates to this country. In the course of his speech Mr. 
Harvey touched on the word as to which the British ear is said to 
be so sensitive — Protection. It is remarkable that the word is often 
regarded as though it ought to be banished from our vocabulary, 
whereas in my opinion it is, properly interpreted, one of the finest 
and noblest words in the language. We ought never to forget that 
when free trade was adopted some forty-five years ago, its advocates 
predicted with the greatest confidence that we should be followed in 
this policy by all the rest of the world, but, unfortunately for these 
prophets, the policy has not been adopted by any other country at 
alL I entirely endorse the opinion of Mr. Harvey that the question 
of free trade or protection most depend on time and circumstances. 
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In this coxmeciion I vnSl ask permission to read this catting from a 
daily paper, which attracted my attention a day or two since. A 
Renter despatch from Paris says : " M. M61ine, President of the 
Customs Gommittee of the Chamber, is represented to have declared 
that ' Free Trade doctrines have become impracticable. It is to be 
remarked that we now find in foreign markets a number of products 
for the manufcMsture of which France at one time had a monopoly. 
We must protect ourselves. It is possible that under a system of 
Free Trade everything would be cheaper; but, as our products 
would no longer find an outlet^ we should have no money to bay 
with.' ** That is the view which is taken and adopted by one of our 
great neighbours — the French — on this question of free trade and 
protection. I will now ask you to give a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Vincent for his paper. 

Mr. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P. : If anything could enhance 
my appreciation of the kind attention you gave to my somewhat 
detailed paper, it would be the kindly remarks made by Sir Charles 
Tupper and Sir William Whiteway. You have been so good as 
to offer me your thanks for bringing this matter before you. It is 
rather for me to thank you for the opportunity you have given me 
of doing so, and I may be allowed to say that if any of you would 
wish to join in the important work of the United Empire Trade 
League, the object of which is the furtherance of mutually advan* 
tageous trade relations between the different parts of the Empire, I 
shall be glad to give any farther information which may be desired. 
We do not want money so much as work and sympathy, and 
when I tell you that leading men in all parts of the Empire are 
coming forward and saying, " This is really the movement which 
will bring the Empire together,*' and that the Prime AGnister has 
consented to receive a deputation from the council of the League 
on June 19, I think you will agree that our objects are at least 
worthy of consideration. One duty remains, and that is to propose 
a vote of thanks to Sir Frederick Young for presiding. There is no 
one who has rendered more yeoman service to the Colonial Empire 
of Britain than he has. He has been ever ready, at all sacrifice of 
time and personal convenience, to come forward and further those 
interests. In this connection I may be allowed to pay a hearty 
tribute to Mr. O'Halloran, our Secretary, for the great zeal and 
interest with which he discharges, his very important fanotions. 
Some criticism has very properly been made in regard to some of 
the figures contained in my paper. As Mr. O'Halloran knows, they 
•3re very difficult to get together. Many authorities differ, not by 
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ft few pounds, but by millions, and it was diffioult therefore in some 
oases to settle upon the figure which most approximated the actual 
fitots. The observations made by Mr. Taylor deserve the most 
careful attention and consideration. The importance of increasing 
the commercial activity of Her Majesty's consular offices through- 
oat the world is a matter I have never ceased to urge on the 
Government, and I hope to represent in the proper quarter at the 
earliest opportunity the views he has laid before us as to the 
revision and publication of these reports. It is however for the 
mercantile community throughout the country also to read and 
study those reports when they are published. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Ordmary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hdtel M6tropdle, on Tuesday, Jane 9, 1891. 
Sir Frederick Young, K.G.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 42 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 7 Resident and 85 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

WiUiatn AUchiam, Alfred AUm, Frank Wm, Cfibaan^ LL^OenenU Dmufks 
Grant, Herman A, Krohn, Charles H. WwtherUy, Edward Wylam. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Mwriham E, A'BeckeU {New South Wales), Oeorge W. Barton {New South 
Wales), Daniel Wm, Blyth {CeyUm), Paid F. Bonnm {South Australia), 
Sydney Bwrdekin, M.P. {New South Wales), John WUliam Cross {Nata^, 
Geoffrey E, Fairfax {New South Wales), Hon. Laurence R, Fyfe {Colonial 
Secretary, Orenada), Dr. William* Gardner {South Australia), John Gordon^ 
{South Australia), Valesius S. Gouldsbury, M,D,, C.M.G. {Administrator of 
8U Ltusia), Frederic E, Harris (Queensland), John Hay {New South Wales)^ 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edward D. Holroyd {Victoria), Edward Lloyd Jones {New 
South Wales), James Macintosh {Queensland), Harley U. Mackensie {New South 
Wales), Sir William McGregor, K.C.M.G. {Administrator of British New 
Guinea), George M. Matheson {New South Wales), Dr. H. Widenham MaunuU 
{New Zealand), Dr. Wm. K. Miley {H.M. Emigration Service), Ernest A. 
Milford {Queensland), William MUne, Jr. {South Australia), H. C. E. Mueckt, 
J.P. {South Australia), James Orr {New South Wales), Vivian Orr {New South 
Wales), Thomas J. Poole {Cape Colony), Andrew Rowan {Victoria), Wm. Cecil 
Russell (Victoria), James Shackell, M.L.A. {Victoria), Hon. Thotnas Shelford, 
M.L.C. [Straits Settlements), M. G. Campbell Thompson {Sherhro), A. Vatighan 
WiUiams (Manicaland), Chief Justice Roger Y. D. Yelverton {Bahamas), John 
Young {Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Golonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : Before I proceed to ask the Rev. Mr. Surridge 
to read his paper, I wish to detain you for one or two minutes while 
I make a passing allusion to the death of Sir John Macdonald. It 
must, I am sure, be the wish of everyone present, as it is also my 
own, that we should join in the expression of our deep regret at the 
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loss we have suffered bj the death of that eminent Canadian states- 
man* His whole life was passed in sympathy with the cause which 
was the great object for the foondation of this Institute— namely* the 
pre s o nration of the unity of the British Empire. He showed his sym- 
pathy with that cause by becoming one of our Members more than 
eleTen years ago, and I am quite sure every Fellow of the Institute, 
as wen as everyone who is present with us to-night, will feel sorrow 
at his remoral from us. This afternoon the Council of the Institute 
unanimoQsly passed a resolution of condolence with Lady Mao- 
donald« and that resolution has already been forwarded by telegraph 
to her ladyship. Never can we forget the stirring words Sir John 
Maodonald uttered on a recent memorable occasion, when he 
said that '^ as a Briton he had lived, and as a Briton ho would die.'* 
But, ** though dead, he yet speaketh,'* and we have the hope and 
consolation that, though he is gone, he will be succeeded by others 
who will follow his footsteps and carry out the views and senti- 
ments which he so patriotically felt and expressed during his long 
and distinguished career. I will now, if you please, caU upon the 
Rev. Mr. Snrridge to give us his paper on his experiences in Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland. The attraction of the evening will be 
considerably enhanced by the beautiful photographs which he has 
himself prepared during his travels in those countries, and which 
will be exhibited on the canvas behind me by the aid of the lime- 
light. I need not say anything more in introducing the lecturer to 
you, except that he acted as chaplain to the pioneer force, and that 
he lias only just returned from that deeply interesting country, to 
the development of which we are all looking forward with the 
greatest possible anxiety and interest. 

The Bev. F. H. Surridge then read his Paper on 

MATABELELAND AND MASHONALAND. 

Kg one, I think, can long study history without being impressed 
by the ideas of development and progress. We are living in a 
world of progress, and as time quickly passes frt>m us and rolls 
on, so, too, the vastness of our Empire moves forwanl, expand- 
ing in its journey onwards, swelling in its course into Great and 
Greater Britain. We have only to cast a glance into the long river 
of years that are past to see that the growth of the British Empire 
hss been both sure and certain. England to-day is not what it 
was ; and if we look into the period of the Stuarts or the Tudors, we 
shall, one and all, come to the conclusion that the doctrine of 

X 
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expansion is true to the very letter. England has grown greats 
and greater, absolutely at least, if not always relatively, daring 
the last three centuries. It is this prodigious expansion which 
necessarily makes the question of its future infinitely important, 
since the future grows out of the past. The past history of Greater 
Britain naturally suggests a prophecy concerning her future. If 
we argue from analogy, as undoubtedly we do and noiay, we may 
form some such logical conclusion as this : that the glories of our 
present time are but as the dawn of the early mom, and as the 
years roll forward our greatness will shine more and more. 

But to-night it is my privilege to direct your thoughts to this 
idea of expansion, and to carry you in mind far across the long line 
of water, and to bring you to the daughter Colonies of Bouth Africa, 
and to that particular portion which is now claiming the attention 
of the civilised world. All eyes are turned upon it, and many, 
may be, are hoping to reap where they have not sown. The 
geography of Africa previous to the fifteenth century was indeed 
vague, and it was not until that time and beyond it that an 
approximate idea of its features was obtained. There are several 
broad landmarks, which signify great events, such as the dis- 
covery of Gape Blanco in 1441, of Gape Verde in 1445, of the 
mouth of the Congo in 1484, the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1497, and the finding of Natal in the following year. From 
this time the general outline of Africa has been spread out before ns 
in all its amplitude ; but as regards the interior of this vast continent, 
generally known as the dark continent, but which expression to my 
mind is a misnomer, we must come to later days, almost down to 
the time of the great traveller, Livingstone, whose name will ever 
live in the hearts of Englishmen, and to the commencement of his 
great, courageous, and lasting work when he initiated what may 
be termed the modem period of African exploration. Here again 
there are epochs significant of expansion and development. But no 
period is more important than that period through which wo are 
now passing, which marks the extension of colonisation in Central 
Africa by ^e Imperial British East Africa Company, and more 
especially the founding, by the British South Africa Company, of 
Zambesia, which according to repute will ere long develop into one 
of the brightest gems in H^r Majesty's crown. 

The territory of Zambesia is the subject of my discourse to>night, 
and as one of the pioneers I claim to speak with some authority of 
what I there observed. Before doing so I ask your indulgence while 
I briefly describe the origin of the Chartered Company, and the 
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method by which its concessions were obtained and consolidated. 
In dealing with this subject it is unnecessary to dilate on the 
opinions so generally held of the vast agricidtural and mineral 
resources of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. The late Thomas 
Baines, who visited those regions some twenty years ago, discovered 
that valuable gold deposits were to be found, not in one reef only, 
but in a network of reefs widely distributed over the country. He 
obtained valuable concessions of those riches, then nnworked and 
waiting for the capitalist to develop. A concession was duly signed, 
sealed, and delivered, enabling Baines, acting on behalf of the South 
African Gold Fields Company, to seek for precious metals within 
Lobengula's sphere of territory ; but this was never worked on, and 
has long since lapsed. Since that time many concessions have been 
granted, so many indeed, that among those visiting Bulawayo it has 
become a matter of dispute as to who has and who has not obtained 
one, and the inducement to set forth these verbal concessions 
has increased, owing to the liberality and justice of the British 
South A£nca Company in dealing with them. The great Budd 
concession of 1888 and others of less importance have now been 
consolidated, under Imperial authority by tiie Company, and this 
great act has been accomplished mainly by the skill, enterprise, 
and statesmanship of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The development of the 
great gold industry some few years ago in the Transvaal Bepublio 
drew to her midst, comparatively speaking, large numbers of 
British people, either from the Mother Country, or from the 
daughter Colonies in South Africa. This rapidly developed com* 
munity attracted many millions of British capital, and aroused 
a deeper interest in African a&irs in the hearts of those in the 
Mother Country. It was about this time that there arose a new 
tone of political feeling in South Africa, and concurrently with this 
there came a new and welcome departure in the policy of the 
Mother Country towards South Africa. This desire for the expan- 
sion of British interests in the vast territories lying to the north of 
the Transvaal Republic, and north-east of British Bechuanaland, 
came not a moment too soon. The policy of the Dutch republics was 
at this time an active one ; their political keel was laid upon the lines 
of increasing their area in all directions, and at the same time 
minimising the chances of, and extinguishing the opportunities for 
British expansion. It was fortunate for the daughter Colonies 
that Her Majesty's Government recognised the vital importance 
of determined and immediate action. And now we may cast a 
rapid glance into the immediate past, and see that, what a year 
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ago was regarded by many pessimists almost as an impossibility, is 
now an accomplished fact. The grand old British flag is now flying 
from the great Mashonaland Plateau ; and we, as Englishmen, have 
cause to be grateful that the influence of England is there in the 
ascendant. 

In passing, may I speak a few words upon the charter which has 
been granted to the British South Africa Company ? It should be 
borne in mind that the issue of a territorial charter is by no means 
unprecedented or unconstitutional, for the present charter is the 
fourth that has been granted within the last few years. The British 
North Borneo Company has faithfully adhered to the terms of its 
charter ; and so has the Royal Niger Company. It is but recently 
that the British East Africa Company began operations under its 
charter, as so ably described to you by Mr. Q. 8. Mackenzie at the 
opening meeting of this session. If we glance backward, we recall 
to mind the Charter granted by James I. lor the colonisation of 
Virginia and New England in 1606 and 1620, and a little later that 
given by Charles II. to William Penn, for the development and coloni- 
sation of Pennsylvania. A royal charter is indeed a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of any Company, but the well-known names of 
those to whom the present charter has been granted should suffice 
to conmiend it to public confidence, and we may rest assured that 
the terms of that charter will be scrupulously adhered to. 

After a somewhat lengthy introduction to my paper upon Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland, in which I have endeavoured to describe 
one or two points of interest in connection with the founding of 
Zambesia, I must now speak of the coimtry itself, and I hope to 
be able to take you a hurried journey from the Tnli river through 
Banyailand, the south-east portion of Matabeleland, through the 
open country of Mashonaland, until we reach the Zambesi. You 
will thus be able to form some idea of a journey of about 500 miles in 
territory under the Chartered Company's jurisdiction, and under 
their sphere of influence. The photographs which I was able to take 
from time to time, and which you will see depicted upon the screen, 
give, I think, a true impression of the country now claiming so much 
attention, I feel I need hardly remind you of the very successful 
march of the pioneers, and of the peaceful occupation of Mashona- 
land by that little band of Englishmen, as it is stiU fresh in the 
minds of everyone. After several months of careful preparation, 
during which time the force, which numbered in all about 700 men, 
was organised and moulded into shape, there came the welcome 
order to push forward with all possible baste ; and having crossed 
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the Tuli, a large '* sand *' river about 400 yards in width, nmning 
here and there with pure rippling water, we commenced, about the 
middle of July, what was undoubtedly by far the most difficult and 
hazardouB piurt of that long march of about 1,000 miles into the 
vast interior of an almost unknown country. The long journey 
through the great " thirst country '* of Bechuanaland was performed 
in comparative safety. But having crossed the Tuli — ^the boundary 
between the kingdoms of Lobengula and Khama--the surroundings 
were entirely and at once changed. A thickly wooded country, ex* 
tending for about 250 miles, had to be penetrated. Some rivers 
of VGiT considerable dimensions wore yet to bo forded, and numerous 
natives, who possibly might not understand that the white man*8 
mission was a mission of peace, were yet to be encountered. The 
great mountain pass, extending seven miles througli the Nagooswie 
range, was to be overcome, and other difficulties might at any time 
arise and hinder the progress of so large a transport as was now 
slowly but surely making its way to the promised land. 

The map you now see before you shows the actual route in which 
I ask you to follow me to-night. A route which, as you may see, 
will take you about 150 miles, after leaving the Tuli river, to the 
east of Bidawayo, the king's kraal, according, I believe, to the terms 
of the charter, so as to avoid any possible chance of a conflict with 
the numerous native tribes dwelling at peace in their own country. 
One of the chief aims of the promoters of this undertaking was 
that the prize should be obtained without the terrible cost of British 
or native blood ; and surely it is well that a great expedition upon 
a mission of civilisation and development should enter amidst peace 
and goodwill, and extend the right hand of fellowship in all direc- 
tions. No one, not even the most sanguine, would have dared to 
predict that tlie wishes of the company could possibly have been 
carried out in so successful a manner. The most valuable Colony, 
or rather territory, of Mashonaland is now united to the British 
Empire without a single shot having been fired in anger or the loss 
of a single British life.' Are not the glories of peace &r more to 
be desired than those of war ? Travelling on from the Tuli and 
going in a direction almost due east, one passes through a thickly 
wooded forest country, composed chiefly of mopani trees and the 
beautiful acacia. The forest is very unlike that of Central Africa, 
of which Mr. Stanley writes so much* There is but little tropical 

* Since writing my pftper there hss been an onfortanata eoUiiSon with the 
Portugoeie troopg M or near Umtaiia*8 Kraal. 
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vegetation, and the undergrowth is not nearly so dense as. that 
farther north. The trees for the most part are small and insigni- 
ficant, and appear to be stunted in growth owing to the long season 
of eight or nine months, in ahnost every year, without rain ; or else 
to the fact that the mopanis grow together in* thiok clusters, so 
that each one robs its neighbour of the powers of life. Whatever 
may be the causes, the mopanis are small and of no importance. 
But reaching the banks of the picturesque river, the Umzingwani, 
some magnificent timber of a different order may not unfrequently 
be seen — ^timber which will hold its own if compared with the finest 
specimens of British oak. The gigantic baobab, known by the 
hugeness of its trunk and limbs, may frequently be seen with a 
circumference at its base of over thirty feet. The undergrowth 
at this particular portion of the forest is chiefly grass of a very 
coarse nature, which after the rains grows to a height of eight 
feet, so high indeed that both horse and rider are often quite 
lost from view. During the winter months, when the undergrowth 
becomes quite dry, the natives indulge in huge conflagrations, chiefly 
in the hope of obtaining an abundant supply of rats and field mice, 
which they devour greedily, and also for the purpose of making the 
country uninhabitable for that much dreaded enemy the king of 
the forest. The Umzingwani is certainly what may be called 
picturesque. The clear crystal stream, rushing on over its bed of 
golden sand, makes true the words of a well-known missionary 
hymn. The picture is a true one, the brilliant tropical sun pour- 
ing down a flood of light upon the bed of the river below, when 
the sand becomes perfectly golden in colour, and the crystal stream, 
broken in its course over the many rocky boulders, depicts the 
scene of the rippling fountain and the golden sand. The banks of 
the Umzingwani are steep and well-wooded. In the months of 
November, December, January, and February the river is no longer 
a quiet stream, but a mighty torrent carrying - all before it in 
its rapid course onwards. From a neighbouring hill some four or 
five hundred feet in height, one is able to obtain an extensive view 
of the. country around. There appears to be but little variation, 
neither is there. The river may be seen winding back towards 
Bulawayo, but there is little to indicate life except occasional visits 
from the inhabitants of B^yu kraals, who bring with them their 
articles of merchandise, and barter with a keen spirit upon the princi- 
ple of getting as much from the white man as they possibly can« Here 
^lie roar of tiie lion not unfteqnently disturbs our peaceful slumbers, 
' the elephant and theiaiige species of the antelope tribe pa^ the I 
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river their morning call to refiresh themselves before they make them* 
selves scarce for the day. Before leaving the hill npon which we now 
stand, gating upon the country afar off, I would ask you to lopk 
with me for one moment in the opposite direction, and the scene 
whioh meets the eye is one which conveys to the mind only the 
idea of vastness. Extending far away to the horizon lies the forest 
land, broken only here and there by small rising kopjes and small 
treeless patches* We must now find our way to the river bed and 
endeavour to make a successful passage through it before we push 
ahead to the Nuanetsi river some forty miles beyond. 

The Umzingwani did not present any actual difficulties to our 
crossing beyond considerable labour to the unhappy trek oxen, who 
bore the many hard cuts from the native's whip without a murmur. 
The heavily laden wagons, with a freight of about 6,000 to 8,000 lb. 
to each, naturally enough ploughed their way through the soft sand, 
and it was only by the aid of an additional span that the opposite 
banks were reached in safety. Between the Tuli and the Umsing- 
wani there seem to be but few native kraals, probably because it 
is upon the border of the disputed territory claimed by Khama, the 
Chief of the Mangwato, and Lobengula, the acknowledged head 
of the Matabele. This disputed territory is the narrow strip of 
country lying immediately between the Madoutsi and the Shaahi 
Bivers ; it would only be inhabited by a roving community of Matabele 
people, who in the interests of the king would be merely guarding 
the frontier of his dominion. But getting somewhat fiirther east 
into that country known as Banyailand, we find a considerable 
number of natives of a very miserable type dwelling in scattered 
villages upon the tops of almost inaccessible heights upon a long 
range of hills running east and west through BanyaOand. Leaving 
the Umzingwani the whole character of the country becomes trans* 
formed, and the flat forest country is followed by huge rocky kopjes 
rising up in almost every direction — ^many of ttiem to a height of 
several hundreds of feet. It has been well described as a sea of 
granite, and viewing the country from an elevated position, it 
seemed a problem how a way could possibly be found through this 
intricate network of hills. However, the task was not so difficult 
as it appeared. These particular hills are for the most part granite, 
with some quantity of ironstone, and it is wonderful to notice 
that in almost every instance the tops of these huge pillars of stone, 
having weathered so many summers and winters, are now quite 
round at their summits and egg-like in shape. Before reaching the 
Banyai kraals and introducing the Banyai people, we will pass 
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througli the fields where they carry on some of their agrionlttunal 
pursuits. It is at once noticeable that they farm their lands with 
some amount of system. One piece remains fallow, while another 
is bringing forth its harvest. There is some regard to the cleanli- 
ness of the soil, a duty which is attended to by the women only. 
You seldom if ever see a native with his hand to the plough — or 
rather the hoe. The women are the labourers, working with a good 
heart, and generally with a cheerful song. Their crops of com, 
rice, tobacco, and monkey-nuts are well cared for, and yield a supply 
more than sufficient for their actual needs. But upon the present 
occasion, while we are passing through their midst, the native 
women have left their work, and one and all have retired at the 
approach of the white man to those almost inaccessible heights 
upon the tops of the mountains. They are influenced by fear, and 
no wonder. The poor, miserable, and truly unfortunate Banyai 
have been living for years past under a continual cloud of fear and 
dread of the Matabele people. Their country has been a part 
of the Matabele raiding ground, and very frequently their homes 
are attacked by the cruel roaming Matabele Impis, who steal 
their cattle, their children, and their com ; and, having committed 
acts of bloodshed, return in triumph to their own lands. Go with 
me in thought to the top of one of the highest peaks some 600 
or 700 feet above ground level, and you may see the misery of 
the Banyai people, devoid almost of everything after one such 
visit from their oppressors, the Matabele. Yes, I say there was fear 
and trembling at the approach of the white man ; and it was not 
until they were quite convinced in their own minds that we were 
friends instead of foes that they came from their hiding-places. 
Then there were signs of welcome, and if there are any who have 
cause to welcome the advent of the white man into Mashonaland, 
it is the Banyai people, who now will know what it is, under the 
protection of the Chartered Company, to live at peace and in good- 
will with their neighbours. Leaving the Banyai, and wishing them 
better and happier times, we find our way to the Nuanetsi Biver. 
The country here again becomes changed as we journey north-east 
The wild Kaffir orange and other native fruits grow in small quan- 
tities, the river is more tropical in appearance, with the long spiky 
reed and an occasional palm. The acacia groves, rising high upon 
the hills upon either bank, present a picture worthy of the artist's 
canvas. While at this stage of our journey, some very un- 
pleasant and hostile messages were received in camp by mes- 
sengers supposed to have been sent firom Bulawayo, but nothing 
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•erioufl came of them. King Lobengula was at this time in a 
position of considerable difiBoolty, and it was probably to appease 
the anger of his younger regiments that he sent some such mes- 
sage as was received in camp. He had to maintain his word of 
honour to the Chartered Company, and a still more difficult part to 
play towards his own people. 

The scenery around the Nuanetsi river is hardly what would be 
expected ; one could quite easUy imagine that it was some favoured 
spot in England, and there is little to indicate South Central Africa 
except the spoor of the hippopotamus and the lion imprinted upon 
the sand, and the somewhat unpleasant music of the hyena and the 
jackal, who roam about during the quiet hours of the night and 
the early morning. There was some difficulty in finding a way 
through the rapid stream, as the bed of the river was a mass of 
huge boulders which rendered the passage of heavily laden wagons 
by no means an easy matter. The stream at the time was running 
with considerable force, which added yet another difficulty to the 
transit of so large an expedition now upon its banks waiting to cross, 
which we did in safety. We travelled some forty or fifty miles through 
the forest, which now seemed to be abundantly supplied with fruits 
of various kinds, indicating the extreme richness of the soil. A few 
weather-beaten granite kopjes, scattered about either in groups or 
apart, still remain defying time. Strange old trees, characteristic 
of the vegetation of tiie hills, still cling to the hillsides. The 
country is abundantly watered — a perfect (Godsend to the traveller in 
Africa. It is almost impossible to journey more than a few miles 
without finding the pure clear stream finding its way noiselessly 
amongst the undergrowth of the forest land. Having now reached 
the Lundi river, which is perhaps one of the most interesting 
parts of the journey, we will make our way some few hundred 
yards down the banks of the stream. Even during the long dry 
season it is continually flowing at a depth of between four and five 
feet, and during the drenching rains of December and January its 
flood has been known to present a continuous barrier to the country 
Axrther north. The banks of the river are well wooded ; there is 
abundance of food for stock, and many hundreds of cattle may graze 
upon its park-like banks. In this immediate neighbourhood there 
is a large supply of game of almost every description* The river 
abounds in fish, and there are some wild-fowl. It appears to be the 
favourite resort of the hippopotamus and crocodile, and these being 
the Baored reserved food of the Matabele in ease of a national famine* 
are allowed to live at peace and multiply abundantly. Within a 
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few hundred yards of its banks is one of those mysterioas and 
romantio old buildings which are now claiming, and very naturally, 
so much pubho attention. I allude to the ruins upon the Lundi 
river. 

In viewing these old ruins there is one conclusion we very 
naturally arrive at, and it is this : — They a/re anmenU and apparently 
very ancient. Antiquity seems to be legibly written, not only upon 
the wrought masonry, but upon the huge timbers now arising from 
its very midst. The ruin stands upon a bare patch of granite of 
about fifty feet in diameter. Upon the north side of this very 
mysterious building, there are now the remains of what was 
tmdoubtedly a terrace of about five feet in width, gradually becoming 
less and disappearing upon the south side. Within the building there 
is an almost perfect circular interior division. At the actual centre 
of the ruin there is a hollow cavity, at the bottom of which were 
found two large stones of flat surfiEuse, which distinctly showed the 
marks of some rough tools. The interior of the outer wall upon the 
north-western side was partially covered with a thick plaster of a 
decidedly red substance. There is some ornamentation upon the 
north-western wall, but it only exists on this aspect of the wall. 
The question you will naturally ask is this : Who may have been the 
architects and the builders of this strange &bric, which has stood 
the severe test of the storms of so many generations ? At present 
there has been but little light thrown upon it, and the date of its 
erection ranges, according to various shades of opinion, back to the 
time of King Solomon. Some excavations have been carried on, but 
I beUeve there has been but little found which will reveal to man 
any secrets of the past. So we must be content to rest awhile and 
await the verdict of Mr. Theodore Bent, who is amply endued 
with the spirit of investigation. Whether those ancient remains 
are the works of Egyptians, Arabians, or Persians, or some other 
civilised race of past years, will probably be determined by the 
archiBological reUcs which may be brought to light in the ruins 
themselves. One thing I feel I can safely assert. Be they what they 
may, they are neither the work of natives hor of Portuguese settlers. 
At a distance of about twenty miles firom the Lundi river stand the 
&r more important and imposing ruins of Zimbabye ; but the time 
at my disposal now, and the magnitude of my present task, prevents 
any further allusion to this great subject, which in itself would 
afford sufficient matter for a separate paper. We must therefore 
leave these prehistoric remains, after gazing in silent amazement at 
their magnitude and solidity. 
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Passiiig on through a Bomewhat more open country, and having 
eroesed seTeral small '' spruits " or streams, we rest awhile near the 
banks of the Tokve riTor-— and a general glance around will give some 
idea of the district. To the west there is an abundant supply of the 
most beautiful foliage, brilliant red in its spring tints ; and the wild 
Kaffir orange trees are bursting into new life and new beauty. To 
the east towers up a massive granite mountain, some twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet in height, and its boldness, as well as its bald* 
ness, makes it a perfect landmark, which can be seen for miles. 
The Tokwe river has not the beauty of the Nuanetsi, although, 
perhaps, during the seasons of much rain, it is far more difficult to 
cross. The approach to the river bed is somewhat steep, the result 
being that some of our transport wagons met with disaster. A 
few miles ahead the vegetation becomes more tropical than any we 
have yet seen, and here some of the most charming spots and 
sylvan scenes may be enjoyed. On the smaller river, the Tokwani, 
one fairy glen specially may be mentioned. The large trees formed 
a perfect avenue overhead, and so thick was the overhanging foliage 
that the brilliant sunlight was almost obscured. Bexieath were 
palms, growing to a height of about seven or eight feet ; and amidst 
the rocks and around the edge of the perfectly clear stream, some 
lovely specimens of maiden-hair fern were growing. The whole 
scene was a perfect picture, and one I can, I regret to say, but very 
feebly describe. It was, I think, one of the prettiest iairy glens 
that could be seen in South Central Africa. 

Having taken you, in thought, about 200 miles through the 
south-east portion of Matabeleland, and having described in simple 
but, I trust, in true language, the facts that presented themselves 
to my own mind in passing over this same route, I will now guide 
you into that yet fairer country of Mashonaland, which has been 
termed " The Flower of Africa.*' But before we rise some 2,000 
bet on to the Oreat Mashonaland Plateau, we must pass through 
the mountain gorge, a difficult journey of about seven miles. Here 
the mountains, in verdure clad, rise up upon each side for many 
hundreds of feet, getting more rugged and rough as one nears the 
summit. This gorge seems to have been most wonderfully con* 
struoted by Natnre, and it appears to have been specially designed 
for a highway on to the healthy and invigorating plateau beyond« 
It is, I believe, the only possible approach into Mashonaland fit>m 
the south for some considerable distance. At the head of this pass 
stands Fort Victoria. 

At the 8ui|imit of the Nagooswie mountain gorge lies a tend 
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of perdimial streams, where thirst is unknown. Here upon the 
elevated plateau, which is known as Mashonaland, stretches the 
fairest and perhaps the richest territory in all Africa. This huge 
plateau is of very great extent, and forms the watershed of the 
Zambesi, running north and north-east, and the Sabi and the 
Limpopo, running south and south-east. Almost the entire extent 
of the plateau is therefore magnificently watered by a perfect 
network of streams, so that an enormous area of rich arable and 
grazing land could be used for agricultural purposes. The plateau 
is from 4,500 feet to 5,000 feet above actual sea level. Through- 
out the year a cool, refreshing wind blows from the south-east. 
Owing to the extreme elevation the nights are cool. Through tho 
summer months the sun is powerful, but excessive heat is generally 
toned by the south-easterly breezes. The long winter may be 
called the very perfection of a climate — invigorating, healthy, and 
bracing. This, I believe, is an important point, so I speak upon 
it fully, and I claim, beyond my own personal knowledge, the 
authority of Mr. F. 0. Selous, who is one of the most reliable 
men to consult in regard to almost any matter in South Central 
Africa. To quote his own words from the Fortnightly Bevieto 
of May, 1889 : '' The highest and healthiest portions of the country 
are very open ; still, one is never out of sight of patches of forest 
trees. This is, in fact, a country where European children would 
grow up strong and healthy, and our English fruits retain their 
flavour." 

Intending travellers into the interior of Africa are generally, I 
believe, haunted by the word Fever, for months before tiieir 
departure. There need, I think, be but little fear as regards the 
fevers of the Mashonaland Plateau. The so-called influenza is tar 
more severe in our own Mother Country. There may be some mild 
cases in the low valleys, when the torrent streams are washing 
down the decayed vegetation after dry weather. But with proper 
care, and duly considering those requirements which Mature 
demands of us, there is every reason to believe that the European 
may remain strong and active on the Mashonaland Plateau. 
Mr. Frank Mandy, a friend of my own, who has lived twenty years 
in Matabeleiand, and who has had ample opportunities of judging of 
climate and other surroundings, would speak in the same terms as 
I have done in this paper. 

Leaving Fort Victoria, which guards the entrance to the pass, 
we go forward through a beautiful open country, wooded here and 
there by small clusters of mopanis and acacia. Finding our way 
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over rippling streams and reefiB of promising qoartz, we arrive at 
the picturesque native village of Somoto and his people, and I would 
linger here for a little space so as to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing of the natives, their customs, their mode of living, their daily 
occupations, and their probable fate during this great movement 
towards civilisation. 8omoto*s village, by the soft red rays of a 
tropical setting sun, was a picture not soon to be forgotten. In the 
distance one could dimly discern the forms of dark human beings, 
walking about uneasily upon the tops of the huge rocks upon 
which the village is standing. Two magnificen trees, in the 
branches of which birds of lovely plumage were chattering and 
flying about fix>m bough to bough, stood as sentinels to the chiefs 
kraal, and the small huts of mushroom shape were dotted about 
upon the rocks wherever a site was available. Beaching the kraal 
at an early hour the next morning, there were some signs of alarm, 
and certainly the early appearance of a white stranger with huge 
camera and tripod would naturally give rise to some suspicion. 
Having, however, allayed their fears, I will lead you through the 
entrance gates into the interior of the village. The natives, however, 
have fled, and we are in possession of the chiefs kraal. Moving 
about through the quaint little houses, we may see signs of their 
industry. There stands the smith's Torge, of a very primitive type 
of their own designing, but sufficient to produce some splendidly- 
finished specimens in wrought iron, such as assegais, reaping imple- 
ments, and knives. At another place may be seen the miniature 
arsenal, where the native men had been occupied in the manuiacture 
of their own gunpowder. Another man may be bestowing some time 
and labour in carving a charm in ivory or a pillow in wood. Others 
may be occupied in cotton-spinning or mat-making. And last, but 
not least, there might be seen the native brewer labouring at his 
trade, and producing what is generally known as Dtchuala, or beer 
very very small in character. Around the village there is some 
agricultural land ; the women are the labourers, and gather in their 
harvests of com, rice, tobacco, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and 
monkey-nuts. The natives live from hand to mouth ; they live to 
eat and to marry, but this latter is a luxury only for those who are 
abundantly supplied with this world's goods ; and the wealthy native 
who is fortunate enough to be the possessor of so many head of 
cattle may, in his own good time, take unto himself a wife, and I 
regret to say he enjoys many happy returns of his wedding-day, tat 
as his flocks and herds increase, so in like ratio do his wives. 
Having surveyed the whole of the village, we leave them upon 
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very friendly terms, bat not without tendering our thanks to the 
ohief and begging him to accept as a small acknowledgment of his 
kindness a few gun-caps and a little piece of salt, which he receives 
with much pleasure. In considering the natives there arises a 
question which presents some difficulties — the question of native 
rights ; and it is one which we must not put aside, for, although 
natives, thej have, undoubtedly, their rights. The question naturally 
arises, with civilisation rapidly advancing from the interior north of 
the Zambesi, and being pushed forward from the districts south of the 
Zambesi, what will be the position of the many native tribes when 
there is a union of hands and hearts (as undoubtedly there will be) 
by those two powerful companies now carrying out Uieir work in the 
interior ? What about the natives — the poor natives, as so many 
would call them ; but it is a term, I think, as a rule misapplied 
Let us look for a moment into the region of Bechuanaland, and see 
what has been the result of civilisation there. Not only the native 
chiefs of Bechuanaland, but the model and much-respected chief 
Khama, the king of the Mangwato people, are now convinced that, 
in placing themselves under the protection of the British flag, they 
did what was right and advantageous to themselves and their 
nation. They have maintained in peaceful occupation their own 
lands ; they have been assured of all their rights as to planting and 
hunting; they increase their flocks and herds; they contribute 
willingly a small tax for administration; they acquire habits of 
steady industry, and co-operate with their British protectors in the 
development of their own country. Why should it not be so with 
the Mashona people ? There is every reason to hope that under 
carefid administration it may be so. Should the savage Matabek 
warriors feel compelled to cross the Zambesi, and leave modem 
civilisation, we can but regret it. There will undoubtedly remain 
the real aborigines. The industrious Mashona people will once 
again have a great opportunity; and time only will prove to ns 
whether they be blessings or no which will come to a deserving 
Mashona people through the spread of British power and British 
influence. 

Wishing Somoto and his people good-bye, we push forward to* 
wards the Umfuli river, around which may be seen some of the 
fairest portions of Mashonaland. The river, after a winding couxBe, 
expands into a perfect reach of water as it flows on towards the 
Sanyati. While describing this river, may I be allowed to speak for 
a few minutes upon what are two most important questions in regard 
to Mashonaland at the present time? The one is a question of 
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land ; the other ft question of gold. Now the qneation of land U an 
important one, and it has a great bearing upon the future of the 
oountxy, for should the gold be exhausted (which is not probable), 
the treasures which the soil could yield should enable the country to 
flourish perennially. There is a unanimous opinion as to the merits 
of this grand agricultural centre around the Umfuli and the Hanyani 
rivers. It has been pronounced by some experienced farmers from the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, to be very good. The soil, say they, is rich and admirably 
adapted for the production of com. Oood crops of Kaffir com and 
mealies are grown in the same ground year after year, without 
manure or the use of the plough ; it is sufficient simply to break up 
the soil with mattocks. The rich valleys are well watered and inter- 
sected with gentle streams. The cattle reared in this particular 
part of fair Mashonaland thrive, and there are no lean gaunt 
skeleton oxen to tell a tale of dearth. We can hardly realise what 
must be the value of such rich arable land upon the very edge 
of perhaps one of the finest and most valuable gold-fields in the 
world. This particular part of the country to which I have made 
allusion has been mapped by the Company's surveyors, and well- 
watered £Eurms of 8,000 acres in extent have been divided 
off. In due time, after a land settlement has been arrived at, they 
will be distributed according to promise to the pioneers of the now 
country, and the title-deeds of the various properties will be awarded 
after the militaiy tenure system of two years* residence. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. CecU Rhodes knows how important it is that 
this valuable soil should, with all possible speed, be brought under 
cultivation ; and I believe the terms upon which any enterprising 
British yeoman could obtain a grant of land would be light and by 
no means burdensome. An invitation has been given to many 
Transvaal brmers to join the English community, and share in the 
common good* 

Let us now turn our attention to the question of gold ; any in* 
formation I am able to give upon this subject has been derived from 
personal observation, and from the many opinions which have been 
so constantly forced upon onc*s ears, during a stay of two months at 
the Hartley Hills, supposed to be the most valuable part of the 
gold country. There is not a shadow of doubt as to the existence 
of gold in many parts of the Mashonaland Plateau. Mr. Mandy in 
his pamphlet describes the whole of Mashonaland to be rich in 
minml wealth. The northern gold-fields are said to be far richer 
than those at Tati. Fabulous stories are told of their wealth m 
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alluvial depoeits as well as quartz ; it is but natural, perhaps, that 
reports somewhat startling in character should be handed down 
from the high-spirited prospectors in a new gold centre. Mashona- 
land has been described as consisting '' not of one but of fifty Bands*" ; 
such a statement as yet remains to be proved, but diould there be 
a monthly yield of two and a half million ounces of gold, Mashona- 
land will be one of the most remarkable — the most unique — ^places of 
the world. Undoubtedly its true value has yet to be ascertained. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the late Governor of the Gape Colony, 
writing to the Secretary of State for the Golonies in 1884, says : — 
" Gold is found there (Mashonaland) not only in quartz but in 
extensive alluvial deposits." The Bev. John Mackenzie in his 
"Austral Africa: Losing it or Ruling it,*' writes: ''The gold of 
Mashonaland and Bechuanaland still lies waiting the hand of 
enterprise and industry.'* Sir John Willoughby, who has recently 
returned to that country, says : " That there is a great gold-field in 
that region, perhaps the greatest the world has ever known, I have 
no doubt whatever.*' Such testimony as this is remarkable. 
Around the Hartley Hills, situate at the junction of the Umfuli and 
Simbo rivers, are those celebrated reeiis which were discovered by 
Baines during his travels in 1870. Here there is a perfect net- 
work of reefs running in all directions, and within a radius of 20 
miles from the junction of the two rivers there must be as many as 
60 reefs, now divided into some 2,000 claims. Many of these have 
been assayed in years past, and at the present time, and have given 
satisfactory results. Baines' reef, for instance, from a piece of 
unselected surface quartz, gives an assay of 8 ozs. to 4 ozs. to the 
ton. It may be remembered that this particular reef a few years 
ago, according to scientific report, yielded from surface quartz 
almost a similar result to that of the present time ; and a piece of 
specially selected quartz, at a depth of 20 ft. upon the reef, gave the 
splendid result of 60 ozs. of gold and 17 ozs. of silver to the ton. 
The Yirginea reef also gives from unselected quartz an assay of 
2 ozs. to 2^ ozs. to the ton. These figures speak for themselves, 
and although a scientific assay docs not always indicate infiaUibly 
the merits of a reef, it undoubtedly shows the existence of gold, and 
we must await the result of the stamp batteries, which must by this 
time be at work, before we can speak definitely or accurately upon 
the gold-bearing properties of the various reefs* According to the 
many opinions there, they are for the most part good, and prospectors 
are sanguine as to the possibilities of a fortune in the near future. 
Vbout 100 miles in a north-easterly direction from Hartley Hills 
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are the Uasoe gold-fieldB, which are large and promising; and 
&rther north gold has been disoovered in various parts by pro* 
qweting parties. AUavial gold may be traced in almost all the 
riTers npon the Hashonaland Plateau, but if in payable quantities is 
a matter of some doubt. Up to the present little attention has 
been given to alluvial washing, because more valuable quartz reefo 
may be claimed and utilised. The native women spend some time 
in alluvial washing in the beds of the rivers; and, by a very 
primitive system of washing, obtain small quantities of gold dust, 
which they deposit in quills, and endeavour to sell to the white 
man, and they evidently have a fair idea of its value. The Char- 
tered Company's mining laws are just and liberal. The size of 
claims are, for alluvial 160 ft. square, and for quartz ree£a 160 ft. 
by 400 ft. Every licensed prospector has the right to one alluvial 
claim and ten claims upon a reef in block. On flotation the Char- 
tered Company and the vendor divide equally the price obtained* 
One grsat feature upon these reefs in Mashonaland is the vast 
amount of old workings, vrtiich in some instances simply cover the 
reef from end to end. Old prospecting shafts may now be seen, 
many of a depth of thirty and forty feet, &t>m which huge trees 
are now growing, and although partially filled with fallen debris, 
they show the work of past ages, and the exposed reefs are visible 
in many eases. The gold is there without doubt (the backbone of 
the Company), and we must remember that the African quartz 
fbrmatian, vrith few exceptions, is the least refractory known to 
geok)gist8 ; the orss are easily worked, and yield their gold without 
the necessitj of any costly chemical treatment, as in Australia and 
elsewhere. 

We must now, however, leave the question of gold and push on to 
the Zambesi, where I must leave you to-night. Journeying north 
from the Hanyani, we visit another large native kraal, which 
seems from its general appearance and outward prosperity to 
be outside the bounds of the Matabele raiding ground. A lively 
market was kept going for some considerable time, and the people 
brou^t in quantities of Kaffir com, mealies, and other products 
from their surrounding fields. While at this spot, or within a few 
miles of it, we had some trouble with the lions, which abound. The 
rocky districts are their Csvourite resorts, and we were unfortunate 
enough to lose four of our horses during one night. Bevenge, how- 
ever, is sweet, and a fine lion was brought into camp next morning. 
We have arrived now at the highest portion of liashonaland, and 
are at an elevation of over 6|000 feet above sea-leveL To the north- 
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west Btands Mount Hampden, a small rising grassy monnd, bnt 
without muck water. Exactly twelve miles to the west is Fort 
Salisbury, now the Chartered Company's head-quarters, and the 
seat of administration. In all probability a large mining town will 
shortly spring up at or near the Hartley Hills, in the gold district ; 
and with the advent of Europeans there may arise a second 
Johannesburg, varying in population in five years from 10 to 
40,000. A hurried trip from the plateau, through thick forests of 
mopanis and numerous belts of tsetse fly, where the buffalo and the 
elephant reign supreme, brings you to the valley of the Zambesi 
and the river itself. Thus my task is well-nigh completed. You 
have travelled in thought through 500 miles of African territory ; 
you have been through the savage nation of Matabeleland ; and you 
have seen where the foundations of a great new civilised nation have 
been laid in Mashonaland. We may in tho future watch one of the 
most interesting of sights — a South Central African nation rising 
from the darkness of heathendom, and stretching out its arms 
towards a better life — a life of civilisation. And this leads me to 
speak for a few minutes upon a subject very near my own heart — 
the civilisation of the Mashona people. It is one thing to colonise 
and another to civilise ; they do not, I think, necessarily go hand in 
hand. If we glance back some twenty years and recall the fact 
that during that time not one single convert (I believe) has been 
made — ^though all praise is due to those Jesuit Fathers and other 
missionary societies who have laboured so diligently in Matabele- 
land— are not our spirits inclined to fail? But in Mashonaland 
it need not be so. The acceptance of Christianity amongst the 
Mashonas does not mean death, and there is every reason to believe 
that they will gladly accept the Church's teaching. Those of you 
who read the notes of a journey through Mashonaland, by the Lord 
• Bishop of Bloemfontein, as publislied in the monthly record of the 
Hoyal Geographical Society's proceedings in June 1890, will have 
gathered from that very interesting paper that provision was then 
being made for the civilisation and the spread of Christianity amongst 
those many thousands of heathen people ; and the bishop's journey 
of 2,600 miles was made with the one idea of ascertaining their 
actual needs and laying the foundation of a great mission which he 
himself commenced and, I rejoice to say, which he himself will 
carry on. That mission has met with the greatest sympathy, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
come forward in its noble work and has granted a sum of 7,0002. for 
inission work in Mashopals^cl, I would lil^e t^t this time to correct 
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a common mistake ; the mission work of Mashonaland has never 
been dependent upon tbe British South Africa Company. It was 
organised before the latter had its birth ; but as circumstances have 
made it, they walk hand in hand. And there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Knight Bruce, in his efforts to promote civilisation amongst the 
llashona people, has the most able support and the fullest sympathy 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company. To see the actual 
results of Christianity amongst the native people, let us go back once 
again to Khama and his Christianised followers, and no one can over- 
estimate the influence for good that the London Missionary Society has 
been to them. Quite lately, in commemoration of their move from 
Old Bhoshong to Palapye, they have built an enormous church at a 
cost of about 5,000/., and almost daily may be seen hundreds of 
Mangwato people following their chief to church. Vfe will there- 
fore trust that as the times change in Mashonaland, so too the 
natives will change in their manner of life ; that their old ideas 
will vanish, and that they will accept a more modem form of 
civilised life. 

As a man of peace, I have very carefully avoided anything that 
would lead to strife or political controversy. With our present able 
Prime Minister to guide and direct, we may rest assured that the 
present difficulties with the kingdom of Portugal will be settled in 
a just and honourable way. We must have been struck with the 
words of wisdom uttered by Lord Salisbury at Glasgow a few days 
ago, when, speaking of this particular question, he said : *' In these 
matters we have to observe the claims of justice and the prescrip- 
tions of international law. The desire of pleasing our own fellow- 
oountxymen at the Gape, great and dominant as it is, must not be 
permitted to turn us away from the first consideration by which 
every Foreign Office, certainly every English Foreign Office, ought to 
be guided, namely, the paramount duty of observing and sustaining 
international law and right. . • . The partition of Africa is a subject 
of activity which has grown upon us with most startling rapidity. . . . 
It is a great force, a great civilising. Christianising force. It was 
our duty when we found that force was in operation to make use 
of it, to secure that this cd)mtry should have its proper share in 
carrying out undertakings of which all the world might be proud. 
We have done it in a very characteristic manner ; we have done it 
by Company. . • • This South Africa Company has taken over an 
enormous tract of Central Africa ; a tract which certainly oould 
not be brought, without enormous sacrifice on our part, under the 
dominion of the Crown, but which, if they have fair good fortune, 

tS 
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and they are not disturbed by any untoward accidents, they have 
every prospect of developing highly." 

It remains for me to say but little else. I have regarded it as a 
great honour to have been allowed to deUver my paper before so 
distinguished a gathering of the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. It has been my endeavour to impart to others that 
knowledge which I have been able to obtain ; and my position as 
Chaplain to the Pioneer Force enables me to speak without bias on 
every matter upon which I have touched this evening. It has, 1 
assure you, given me mucli pleasura to think out and deliver my 
paper on Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and I trust it has met 
with your approbation. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of lime'light views 
representing the scenery of the country, from photographs taken by 
the Author. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. Vauohan Williams : About twelve months before the 
Chartered Company was formed, my party started through Matabele- 
land for the Manica country, and having arrived there, we were 
detained through the excessive r&ins, which forced us all down with 
fever. In our further progress we passed through the ranges of 
granite mountains described by the lecturer, and crossed the Lundi, 
Togwe, and Sabi Rivers, having taken a wrong direction and thus 
entering the fever-stricken country. We made straight to Umzila's 
Kraal. The grass is ten feet high, and the whole of the country is 
destitute of natives. We had great difficulty in obtaining any food 
whatever, and had to start to the coast for supplies. W^e passed 
through a portion of forest — a perfect jungle, through which the 
sun scarcely penetrates. Amongst the trees at different places 
were clearances where different tribes of people had settled. We 
arrived at the coast off the Island of Chilonane, having traversed a 
jungle of about seventy to a hundred miles, in which clearances 
occur which are cultivated by a distinct tribe, who have returned 
to their homes after being taken by King Gungunyana to Bilen. 
From Chilonane we sailed to Beira and from thence to the Buzi 
River, which we ascended in a native canoe, some twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, and after a journey of about 120 miles 
reached the River Revue. From this point it was about sixty or 
eighty miles to another jungle forest, called the '* Magwasha,** a 
virgin forest growing enormous trees, among them the india-rubber 
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plant, from which the natives get a great amount of the rubber for 
sale. They are an excessively industrious people. This jungle or 
forest is one of the most beautiful sights I have ever seen, the 
creeping fern, hanging in most graceful festoons in every direction 
interspersed with convolvuli and other creepers, hanging from the 
enormous trees high overhead. What a field for the botanist I 
Here we have orchids and lilies of eveiy variety, and the india- 
rubber plant called " Indande,** which is a parasite, not a tree, in 
this country. Here I met my friend Mr. Doyle, who, I consider, 
knows more of the Zulu races of Africa than any other person, and 
as we travelled from '* Umliwan's ** together, I will leave him to 
tell his tale of tlie natives, and the ancient mines we visited. 

Mr. Dennis Dotlb : I can but confirm the reverend gentleman's 
account of Mashonaland, and go a little furtlier. On the south- 
cast of Mashonaland you have a lovely country extending some 
HOO miles. It is a country in which, as he says, Europeans can 
live and thrive, and I hope in the next few years to sec that country 
not with 40,000, but with 400,000 Europeans in it. It is quite 
capable of supporting them. To the north, you have another tract 
of country extending nearly 400 miles and between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet high. The natives in that portion of South Africa are the most 
docile I ever met. They are very industrious and very willing to 
learn: in fact, they are very anxious to be taught. During the 
journey of 700 miles frt>m Manica to the sea-coast, I experienced 
nothing but kindness from them, and they were always willing, 
wherever there was food, to give it There is a great field there for 
missionary efforts, and I do hope that in the next few years we shall 
see a large missionary influence civilising and guiding the natives. 

The Rev. John MacKenzie : I am sure we have had a great treat 
to-night — ^a good description of Mashonaland by word and by picture. 
It is said there is always something new coming from Africa, and 
that has been fulfilled to-night. At the same time it is not alto- 
gether new. It is old in the knowledge of a good many. It is an 
old story — twenty years old and more — to a good many people who 
have during that time been familiar with South Africa. In 1863 it 
was my lot to visit Matabeleland. The fieither of the present chief 
was then alive. I was able to purchase cotton blankets and cotton 
shoulder-cloths made by the Mashona. The cotton was grown by 
them, and the thread twisted very much in the way given in Baw- 
linson*s book of Egyptian antiquities. Their work in iron was 
superior to that of any other part of the country. Knowing what 
we know now, and what some of us knew then, of the existence of 
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ancient ruins, ihe theory has always been in my mind that this 
portion of the natives of Southern Africa have benefited by the 
instructions of the ancients (foreigners to them) to an extent 
unknown in any other part of Southern Africa. Why should they 
know better how to work iron and cloth than those to the north 
and south of them ? The fiAct remains that they are so skilled, and 
that their teachers, whosoever they were — say the Phoenicians, just as 
you would say Mrs. Harris — were able to teach them something, and 
the Mashonas have really learned ; thus the natives of this part are 
superior to any other race in industrial attainments, north or south. 
I read a day or two ago that the Chartered Company will fall heir 
to a great quantity of quartz, which, it is said, had been dislodged 
and collected there — ^by whom ? I do hope some inscriptions will 
be found which will place this matter beyond guessing. It touched 
me very much to see the name of Hartley Hill on the map. It is 
called Hartley Hill on account of Willie Hartley, who lies buried 
there^— son of " old Hartley,*' the head of the party that first in 
modem times discovered gold in South Africa. Mr. Hartley was a 
British colonist from the eastern province of the Cape Colony ; but 
the party included the English, Scotch, and German nationalities ; 
and the hunters and travellers hailed from the Transvaal and from 
Natal. The actual discoverer of the gold was Mr. Mauch ; but the 
names of the rest of the party — Hartley and Gifford, Leask and 
Phillips— deserve also to be remembered in connection with ao 
important an event. I believe it so happens that two of that party 
are at present in London, and in this hall to-night, and I hope we 
may have the pleasure of seeing and hearing them. I recall the 
feelings with which at Shoshong I listened to the story of the 
actual discovery of gold in South Africa. We were chemists 
enough to know how to test it. I remember having had the 
honour of showing some specimens of the quartz at Government 
House, Capetown, to Sir Philip Wodehouse and his secretary, Mr, 
(now Sir Richard) Southey. Africa was then as it were coming 
into possession of its own. Here was gold from the north ; and 
Mr. Southey ran away and brought diamonds from the Vaal Biver, 
What has stopped the development of these northern gold-fields has 
been the rich things discovered further south. The Diamond Fields 
delayed people for years ; after that the Transvaal Gold-fields ; and 
now at length they find their feet in Mashonaland. I went to the 
British Museum this afternoon on an archaeological expedition. I 
wanted to find out what I had said about Mashonaland a good 
many years ago ; and I find that in 1671 I said : '* Mashonaland 
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} MaiabeleJ 

s finest ooontry in South Africa. As the colony of 
i^periiaps.dif^^ ^ commit ^^sk over the heathenism of Kafiraria, confinbig it and 
NiUlif id)^ by the yoiceu, so would an English colony in Mashonaland have an 
loctlifiiif f^ndays wiabes Jcnefioial effect upon the Matabele and other native races." 
eqttDfiB p^per therie is more aUve than I am to the importance of the Bechuana- 
Xocnii Usieningvl Railway, the construction of which has been undertaken by the 
IiD.'Maahonabritish South Africa Company. But I find that in 1871 1 wrote as 
Br much stoollows on the question of communication : *' A question of the 
f alike in first importance to the Europeans who have already advanced far 
Caatur northwards is to obtain a seaport nearer than either Natal or the 
ihoiv Cape Colony. Were it possible to find such an outlet for the pro« 
oibr ducts of the country to the east of Mashonaland, the occupation of 
ar^ that devastated but beautiful country might not be far distant.** ^ 
al When I had the pleasure of being in Bechuanaland with Sir Charles 

jk Warren, we sent an embassage to Lobengula, and received a very 

^ friendly message in reply. This, we hoped, was only the conunence- 

I mcnt of friendly intercourse ; and we had dear ideas as to the 

t importance of Mashonaland, and the route which would least in- 

terfere with the military system of the Matabele — that which was 
successfully taken by Uie Chartered Company last year. Through 
the kindness of an officer of the Boyal Engineers — Captain C. E. 
Haynes — who was a member of our embassage to Lobengula, I was 
able to publish in 1887 what I think was the first photograph of 
any of these old ruins. The ruin at Tati with the herring-bone 
band in it appeared in the photo, and excited great interest and 
curiosity. There were doubters, however ; and I remember a young 
gentleman, now in Mashonaland, wishing to " let me down " gently, 
and to accustom my mind to what certain clever people were saying 
without any inquiry, delicately broke the subject to me by saying : 
" There are a good many people who think there is an amount of 
fancy about these old ruins.** To this I replied, " Can you photo- 
graph a fancy, man?** With reference to the present position of 
the British South Africa Company in Zambesia, I think it is a very 
difficult one, and requires delicate and intelligent handling to carry 
on its peaceful commencement. At the same time it is a position 
of great importance and influence, and one in which there is 
certainly a very great work before them. Whatever my views may 
have been as to the necessity for a Chartered Company in South 
Africa, the Company having obtained their charter, and achieved 
that position they now occupy in Mashonaland, I accept the policy 
thus sanctioned by the Imperial Government, and tmhesitatingly 
^ * Ten Years North of the Oran^ Bivtr, p. 459. 
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" my mind that this 
express my best wishes for their success. I desire ti^ benefited bv th 
carry on their great work in all its departments as bu>j ^ ^ eiieni 
they themselves would wish. I do not think that ^^vgboold th 
position can be said to amomit to an occupation of Mashc ^^^ J 
That will begin when their flocks and herds spread out P®t^^^iij^.nj 
and when there are European women and children in Europ ^ 
houses in Mashonaland ; and when all that takes place with t;^ 
consent of the chief Lobengula. Englishmen want to take root in^ 
such a country, want to be able to live in it, and to bring up their 
children in it. Now, there are grave but not insuperable difficulties ^ 
at present before the Company in connection with this higher and f 
real occupation of the country, and for my own part I wish they 
may conduct these delicate diplomatic negotiations with complete 
success. We have heard of a " trek " from the south. The question 
is, under whose auspices are the members of the trek to settle down ? 
Are they going to enter as individuals, willing to take off their hats 
to the Queen, or are they going to be led off by some nostrum about 
manufacturing yet another *' new republic ? " I understand — I 
hope it may be the case — that the instructions at the fords of the 
Limpopo Biver are to stop the advance of any organised "new 
republic " in a British protectorate ; but there is to be no stoppage 
of individuals, and no asking a man who was his grandfather, if he 
is ready to take off his hat and say he is willing to live in Mashona- 
land as a subject of the Queen. So, gentlemen, with Zambesia 
under the Company, and under the Imperial Oovemment through 
the Company ; with Bechuanaland directly in the hands of the 
Imperial Government ; with the Transvaal, the Free State, Natal, 
and the Gape Colony, we have the elements of a great South 
African Confederation ; and we shall see in the future (I often pro- 
phesy but I never descend to dates) ; but as to this prophecy I hope 
many in this room will live to see its fulfilment when the countries 
which I have named become a Confederation like that which has been 
accomplished in Canada, and which is now being formed in Australia, 
a Confederation of South Africa as part of the great British Empire* 
Captain E. C. Hobb : I am sure you will all agree with me that 
Mr. Surridge has given us a most interesting lecture. Not many 
of our explorers and travellers are lost in Africa, but very few como 
back and give us so intelligent and interesting a narrative as we 
have had to-night of the parts of the country visited. Not bat 
what, I admit, the silent African travellers have done at least as 
good work as those of whose names we have heard much. We are 
not as we were in regard to India a century ago, leaving our repre- 
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ij. petii^i^iiTes to oommit blunders and do grand works unhindered and 
NateliiiiJded by the voioe of the English people* Eveiy English oitisen 
kalMgyrwadavs wishes to know what is going on. In connection with 
(vioEriois paper there are three leading points : land, people, enterprise. 
.\o<rIn listening to the description of the geographical features of 
lie* Mashonaland and looking on those beautiful pictures I was very 
If much struck with this» that there is no part of the world so much 
f alike in all its different parts as Africa in regard to its geographical 
features, and as I looked on these pictures of Mashonaland I 
thought I could find a name for evexyone, but on going to some 
other scene in Central Africa many hundreds of miles away. There 
are three great scene producers or influences in Africa — Platitude, 
Altitude, and water. Given plenty of water, it would be difficult to 
decide what part of Africa you are in. From the Cape to the 
Mediterranean, wherever water is found, there is a rich and luxuri- 
mnt country. On the other hand, even in the richest and most 
trv^oal parts, there will in the absence of water be a desert. It is 
these great changes of water supply, in varying rainfrdl of any year 
or cycle of years, changing the features of the land, that have given 
lise to the varying descriptions of various travellers. I know in 
my own travels in Central Africa coming to a place where a former 
Very trustworthy traveller described a lake, I found a bare, arid, 
sandy space, on which lay the mmnmified bodies of human beings 
tod of animals ; there was the greatest difficulty in getting a drop of 
water to drink. Tet both accounts were true. It was owing to the 
mltemations of heat and rain. In regard to the people, I am 
delighted with what I have heard about them. I quite agree with 
Mr. MacKenzie that there are certain industries in Africa pointing to 
a certain amount of civilisation among the people themselves. Mr. 
» Surridge has truly said that to colonise is not necessarily to civilise, 
, but I would add, to civilise is not necessarily to Christianise. I am 
delighted with the testimony Mr. Surridge has borne to the industry 
and intelligence of the African people. Wo must take account of 
'^' Uiem, and their rights must be regarded as the original and rightful 

;^^* owners of the land. As to enterprise, when I was Uving in Central 

Africa many years ago I was dead-set against any of this enterprise, 
and against the entry of Europeans into the land at aU. I was living 
in the heart of Africa, surrounded by natives, when I heard as it were 
a sound from alar of the coming of Europeans into this country and 
society. I heard stories of the progress of the great expedition. 
It was a progress not of good but of evil, involving the wholesale 
slaughter of natives, wholesale iiyustice and robbery, and the 
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oansing of all kinds of destruction among the people through whose 
country the expedition passed. I prayed that the Europeans would 
never come if that was to be a sample of their proceedings. Later 
on that great division among the nations began to take place, of 
which I have until lately known very little, but those are the 
reasons which led me to hope that none of these great enterprises 
would ever take place. I have followed with much interest the 
account Mr. Surridge gave of the great expedition with which he 
was connected. I know what it is to travel a long journey of that 
kind in Africa. For some ten years ago I was the leader of an 
expedition consisting of over 900 men, and we marched into the 
very centre of Africa. I know the shyness and suspicion of the 
natives, the discontent of those who form the body, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining food and water. I am delighted to hear of this 
peaceful expedition ; my own expedition did not involve the death of 
a single native. I am, I say, delighted with the account given to- 
night, and I begin to alter my opinion with regard to the European 
occupation of Africa. In fact, it is a thing that is inevitable. It 
lies with us to see, at the same time, that where we come in 
contact with the natives we do so for good. I believe it is perfectly 
legitimate that the English people at any rate should enter those 
great countries of which we have heard a description to-night. 
But as a £eunous governor of India used to say — "Let^us do our 
Christian things in a Christian way." It is a great thing to bring 
Christian civilised life into that great land — ^to introduce aU the 
beauty and goodness we have been privileged to receive ourselves, 
and to deal with them in an honest, wholesome way. For God's 
sake, let us do our Christian things in a Christian way. I do 
believe that this British South Africa Company is founded on 
Christian principles ; but let us look to it that those principles are 
carried out, and they never can be unless they are represented by 
agents who are both able and willing to do so. The first account 
I have received of this Company's proceedings is from Mr. Surridge, 
and I can only hope the whole of the Company's agents wiU be moved 
by the same wish and determination that their great enterprise shall 
be carried out in a Christian way. 

The Chairman : In drawing this meeting to a dose, I wish 
particularly to refer to the circumstance that this is the last of our 
meetings for the present session. As was very appropriate, we 
began it last November with a very important and interesting paper 
by Mr. George Mackenzie on Eastern Africa, and we close to-night 
with an equally important paper on Southern Africa. I have been 
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very much strack with iho beautifiil illusirations Mr. Surridge has 
exhibited, and with the advantage they have been in giving us an 
idea of the country through which he travelled. It is an old 
Baying, that the eye is a great educator, and I am sure that when 
we can have pictures of places which are described to us we are far 
more impressed than by mere written words. In looking at these 
illustrations I was very much struck— like Captain Hore — with the 
great similarity there is in a country like Africa between scenes in 
widely different parts of it. I mysdf travelled over a large portion 
of South Africa the year before last, and I could not help, during 
the progress of the lecture, now and then recognising the apparently 
identical viewslhad seen myself in the northern part of the Transvaal. 
Mr. Surridge referred to several distinguished men in connection 
with the great enterprise under the South Africa Company. I do 
not speak of &Ir. Rhodes, that remarkable and powerful man, who 
is destined, I think, to occupy a still more prominent position in 
connection with the development of South Africa, but there is one 
name in which I have a more personal interest, because I have the 
pleasure of mentioning him as a friend. I refer to Mr. Selous. I 
had the pleasure of going out with him in the same ship, and I 
entirely endorse the encomium passed upon him that he is the most 
reliable and valuable pioneer in the great enterprise in which the 
South Africa Company is engaged. Another thing struck me very 
much in listening to Mr. Surridge's paper, viz. the thought of how 
are we to reach the Promised Land. It is a long way off, and the 
only way of making it accessible is — as it must strike every South 
African traveller — ^by pushing a railway up to that part of the 
country. In fact, no one can visit South Africa without being 
impressed with the absolute necessity of that mode of locomotion 
superseding the slow and tedious conveyance at present in use by 
ox-wagon. I am sure you will all join in offering a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Surridge for his excellent paper, thanking 
him most particularly for the mode in which he has dealt with the 
subject as a man of peace, by advocating peaceful relations with the 
natives into whose country we are penetrating, and hoping that 
peaceful progress may continue henodbrward with them, and with 
all others with whom we may be brought into contact in Zambesia. 
The motion was passed with acclamation. 

The Rev. F. H. Subbidoe, having acknowledged the vote, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Eighteenth Annual Conversazione of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute (founded in 1868, and incorporated by Bojal Charter in 
1882) was held at the Natural History Museum, Cromwell Boad, 
by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, on Wednesday, 
June 24, 1891, and was attended by over 2,800 guests, including 
colonists from all parts of the Empire. The band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under the direction of Mr. C. Thomas, performed in the 
Central Hall, that of the 1st Life Guards, conducted by Mr. J. 
Englefield, in the Bird GsJlery, and the Ladies' Pompadour Band in 
the Fossil Mammalia Gallery, into which galleries the electric light 
was specially introduced for the occasion. Befreshments were served 
throughout the evening in the Befreshment Boom, the Bird Gallery, 
and the South Corridor. The Central Hall was decorated with 
palms and other tropical plants, and here the guests were received 
by the following Vice-Presidents and Councillors : — 

Vice-Presid&nts. 

Sir James A. Youl, E.C.M.G. 
Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. 



Councillors. 

Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. 

Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. F. H. Dangar. 

General Sir H. C. B» Daubeney, G.C.B. 

Mr. C. Washington Eves, C.M.G. 

Mr. W. Maynard Farmer. 

Mr. B. J. Jef&ay. 

Lieut.-General Sir W. F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

Mr. H. J. Jourdain, C.M.G. 

Mr. William Keswick. 

Lieut.-General B. W. Lowry, C.B. 

Mr. J. B. Mosse. 

Mr. John Paterson. 

Dr. John Bae, F.B.S. 

Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sir Francis Villeneuve Smith. 

Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERIES UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE ROYAL COLONL\L INSTITUTE. 

History of the Dominion of Canada. 
By the Rev. W. Pabb Greswell, M»A., F.R.C.I. 

There can be no doubt that such a work as Mr. Greswell's recent 
** History of the Dominioa of Canada,** produced under the auspices of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, is an additional bond of union between the 
Mother Country and her dependencies across the sea. — Time; 

The volume is published under the auspices of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and by the Clarendon Press, and it is the first of a series which 
are intended to illustrate the progress of the three great groups of Colonies 
of North America, South Africa, and Australasia. It is mainly intended 
for the public schools, and has been supervised by the members of the 
Educational Committee of the Colonial Institute, a well-composed body, 
the Canadian members of which had something to do with the present 
work. . . • Mr. Greewell^s History of Canada is excellent, and is illus- 
trated by good maps. — AiheruBum. 

Always remembering that Canada, as it now stands, is not merely a 
Colony, but a notable portion of a vast Colonial Empire, Mr. Greswell points 
out the need for reciprocity of knowledge between England and her self- 
governing dependencies, and between the groups of dependencies, as a 
prelude to a closer union, and shows how the problem of federalism 
under the constitutional monarchy of England is more fully solved in the 
Dominion than elsewhere. — Book$elUr. 

Mr. Greswell has coped with the difficulties of the case in a highly* 
satisDsciory manner, and the result is an excellent book, well worth 
peniaal for the mass of information given both in the body of the work 
and nubierous appendices, supplemented by good maps and an exhaustive 
analysiB of contents, and an index to the vfhole.-^Bnid/ord OUerver. 

It has distinct merits. The story is told clearly from the very begin- 
ning of French colonisation in Canada up to the granting of the Federal 
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Constitation, and the creation of the Provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia. ... As supplying a shorter account than Mr. Eingsford's 
"History of Canada," we hope that the book will be widely read. — 
Murray'$ Magazine. 

Mr. Greswell's book follows that by Mr. C. Washington Eves on the 
West Indies, which was published a few months a^o, and is the first of a 
series designed to illustrate the progress of the great self-governing groups 
of Colonies in America, Africa, and Australasia. The advent of the 
present series will no doubt be welcomed by those engaged in tuition, 
who have long complained of the want of concise and trustworthy text- 
books dealing with our Colonial Empire and suitable for school use. — 
Colonics and India, 

The work is well done, and those who desire a sound reliable history 
of our great Colony could not do better than procure the hook.^ Christian 
Qlohe, 

The time has come when a higher, broader, and more critical knowledge 
of our kinsmen in Greater Britain is demanded, and this book is a valuable 
pioneer in this growing necessity of Imperial life. Just now the public 
will read with additional interest the notes on the history and geography 
of Newfoundland, a Colony which, though politically distinct, is neverthe- 
less closely connected with the Dominion of Canada. As a school book 
for elder boys this volimie is invalable. — England, 

The project is one that d^erves encouragement. In our educational 
curriculum the history of our Colonies, apart from that of the Mother 
Country, has hitherto found no place. — OUugow Herald, 

This scholarly volume, is, we imderstand, one of the first productions 
brought out imder the system recently inaugurated by the Council of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute to which we referred not long ago ; and that 
body is to be congratulated on its share in introducing to the public bo 
excellent a work. We trust future productions under the same auspices 
may maintain the high standard here set. — Imperial Federation League 
Journal, 

The chief cause of the too general neglect of colonial history is that it is 
not often brought before us in books at once trustworthy, interesting, and 
of moderate size. This seems no longer likely to be the case ; for the 
volume before us, which answers those requirements, is to be followed by 
two others on the Colonies of South Africa and Australasia. Mr. Greswell 
has done his work well. — Journal of Education, 

A short but lucid study of the history of the Dominion of Canada, 
intended primarily for educational purposes as a text-book in schools and 
colleges, written with a breadth of view and literary ability which are 
likely to win for it a much wider welcome. — Leeda Mercury, 

As an authentic history of one of the most interesting po8ses8ion5 of the 
British Empire the volume may be serviceable, not only to the general 
reader, but also to the higher classes of schools where a knowledge of our 
Colonies is valuable. — Liverpool Pott, 
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Tho volume in intended for educational purposes, especially for the 
use of higher classes in public schools, but it will be of great service to 
all who wish to study the history of Canada. Mr. Greswell, has, in fact, 
made his book a cyclopedia of information on British colonisation. — 
London Quarterly Review, 

The volume leaves little to be desired in execution, and may readily bo 
tnmed to present use. — Liierary World. 

Mr. Greswell has done his best to show us in plain fact the circum- 
stances under which the Dominion has sprung up, and in whicli it is now 
growing into a great State, and it is to be hoped that his little book will 
meet with a hearty welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. — Manchester 
Guardian, 

In no respect do the relations of Canada' with the Mother Country, as 
they are to-day, compare more favourably with those relations as they 
used to be than in the earnest and growing desire of Englishmen to 
become acquainted with our history, geography, resources, and aspirations. 
In bringing about this result, the Royal Colonial Institute has had a share 
which merits our grateful recognition. It is not Canada alone that has 
benefited by its enlightened, generous, and comprehensive patriotism. 
There is not an islet over which the British flag floats that has not in some 
shape or other profited by its meetings. Fiji, Guiana, the Falkland Islands, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong— these and other of the minor posses- 
ftions of the Crown have engaged tho thoughts of its members as well as 
India and Canada and Australasia. Ko Colony or group of Colonies, how- 
ever apparently insignificant to the great outside world, can complain of 
neglect, or can reproach the officers of the Institute with declining to 
hear what its representatives had to say on its behalf. But a glance at 
the list of published papers will show that Canada has especial reason for 
thankfulness to the Institute. . . . Mr. GreswelPs book is certainly an inter- 
esting addition to the already pretty long list of histories of Canada. Mr. 
Greswell has made good use of the sources of information within his reach, 
some of which, as the papers read before the Institute, are ample and trust- 
m'orthy as to the subjects of which they treat. His style is easy and polished, 
and in the elucidation of his theme he has brought to bear a wide range 
of general reading. We welcome its appearance as fresh evidence that 
Canada is attractive in England, and have pleasure in commending it to 
our readers.— Afow/r^fl/ Oazfite. 

The work should be on the shelves of ever>' public library. — People, 

A better book within its limits could not be desired. — Nottingham 
Guardian, 

Mr. GresweU, in his appendix, presents a largo gathering of important 
data, not easily to be found accessible elsewhere ; and we do not doubt 
that the book, so full, yet so minute in many respects, can only have the 
eflect of awakening in tlie hearts of the new generation a deep and abiding 
interest in Canada and tlie Groat West. — Noneonformist, 

The history of Canada well deserved to bo written, and Mr. GresweH's 
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volnme must be allowed to be a thoron^, painBtaking, and carefol efEort. 
He has taken a sofficiently broad view of his subject, and not content 
with giving ns the mere annals of the great Dominion, has considered its 
colonisation and development in relation to the Imperial growth of Great 
Britain* — Netoecutle Leader. 

It will be read, and it deserves to be read, chiefly for the political know- 
ledge of Canada and of the development of Colonial Government whieh it 
brings easily within the reach of many ; for only upon a broad base of sadi 
knowledge among men at home can a real federation be bnilt. — Seattman, 

A most acceptable service in the cause of public enli^tenment is being 
rendered by the Educational Committee of the Boyal Colonial Institute 
in promoting the issue of a series of works iUustrative of the history of 
our self-governing Colonies. Mr. Greswell takes occasion to discuss the 
relations between the Canadian Dominion and the United States, and 
assigns some strong reasons why the latter should continue to prefer 
federal relations with Great Britain to absorption into the Republic — 
Scottuh Leader. 

It is a work which comes fittingly at a time when the eyes of 'Rngl^tt*^ 
are intent on a further great stride in colonisation. Altogether a book to 
be conunended for its purpose and for the ability and lucidity with which 
that purpose is accomplished. — Sheffield Telegraph. 

There are many features in this book which make it unusually interest- 
ing. — ToroTito Empire. 

This volume Ib issued under the auspices of the Boyal Colonial Institute. 
This should suffice as a guarantee of its general excellence. — Young Men's 
Beview. 

We would gladly see Mr. Greswell's volume and those which are to 
follow it in daily use in every college and school in the United Kingdom. 
We have hitherto kept ourselves too much to the history of our own little 
isles, forgetful of the £etct that the Britains beyond the seas also have 
histories full of lessons for our enlightenment. — Daily Chronicle. 

If the series maintains the high standard of excellenoe displayed in the 
present volume it will prove a valuable aid to the study of our Colonial 
Empire. — St. Jamee's Gazette. 

The Boyal Colonial Institute, in acting as god&ther or godmother to 
this family of publications, has established another claim to be regarded 
as a potent factor in working out the destiny of Great Britain and her 
Colonies. By placing such books on our school lists, an important step 
will be taken towards dispelling the ignorance which has been so 
frequently fatal in the past, and which, even up to the present, tends to 
jeopardise Imperial interests in the Colonies. — Canadian Gcusette. 
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Geography of ilic Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. 
By the Bev. W. Pabb Gusswell, M.A., F.B.C.I. 

The volaine is a healthy sign of the increasing interest taken by the 
people of the Mother Country in colonial afGurs and colonial questions. — 
T%m4$. 

One of the best works of the kind published. The book is not a mere 
compilation of facts, but also a real geographical study which, thoroughly 
mastered, will make the vast extent of our North American Empiro 
familiar to, and realisable by, the intelligent reader.--^o//tn^ftani 
Onardian, 

. . . This is a book which cannot fail to be useful to students, teachers, 
and traders with our Western Colonies. — ScoiHsh Leader. 

This is a fairly interesting and concise geographical study of Canada and 
Newfoundland, and is intended to form a supplement to the brief his- 
torical study of those two countries which was lately issued from the 
Clarendon Press. It is a useful little work. — Colonie$ and India. 

It has evidently been most carefully compiled, is well up to date, and 
contains a vast mass of information that will be new to most readers.— 
Book$elUr. 

This work has been prepared in furtherance of the excellent scheme of 
the Royal Colonial Institute to supply schools with the latest and most 
trustworthy information concerning Greater Britain beyond the seas. It is 
uniform with and supplementary to the short history of these countries 
recently issued by the Clarendon FreBB.'—Bernew ofEetntwa, 

It enables the reader to form an accurate idea of the wealth, extent, and 
resources of the country. Not only are the physical features and climate 
of Canada and Newfoundland given, but there are excellent articles on the 
industries, the social progress, and the wealth of the Dominion and the 
Island. — ManeheMier Courier. 

The arrangement of the matter in well-defined paragraph form is cal* 
eulated to increase the usefblness of the volume both for educational and 
reference purposes, and no effort would seem to have been spared to ensure 
accuracy. The Newfoundland chapter should especially prove of service 
at a time when the affairs of our oldest Colony occupy so much of the 
thoughts of British statesmen. — Canadian Qasetie, 

Special books treating of individual countries are multiplying. This 
production is one of the most interesting, for it combines beauty of style 
with ample treatment ; and while a large body of material is offered, the 
drier details are grouped together, and the reader led on by a series of 
charming descriptions. — Journal of Education, 

The information, carefully collected up to date as to cUmate and popu- 
lation, will be valuable to the merchant as well as to the emigrant and 
student The liook will probably be as popular in Canada itself as it ought 
to l)e on this side of the water.— Uf^ord Obarrver, 
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Tho Royal Colonial Inatitnte is doing good service to the Empire in the 
publication of a series of volumes relating to the historical development of 
the several British Colonies. This work is so skUfiilly put together and 
80 full of interest that many editions may safely be predicted for it. — 
Cape Times. 

It is an elaborate and carefully written treatise on Canadian geography, 
in ten chapters. This book, published under the auspices of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, will be most helpful to all who intend going to Canada, 
or who seek information regarding that important gem in the Imperial 
Crown of Great Britain. — Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

On the whole the book reads smoothly, and the descriptions of sites and 
scenery are well chosen and graphic. The distribution of the population 
is treated admirably, and contrasted in a singularly able manner with that 
prevailing in the Australian Colonies. Mr. Greswell has evidently spared 
no pains to secure the most recent and exact statistics of the various pro- 
vinces, and to put them together in a way calculated to attract and 
inform the intending emigrant. — Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The author has, in a comparatively small compass, compressed a 
quantity of valuable information, and at the same time succeeded in 
avoiding the tendency peculiar to writers on kindred subjects, to digress 
and bore the reader with a needless amount of comment on various things 
quite out of place in a work of this character. — Mercamiile Guardian, 
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Str J^bjtstirs |[ona( (Cjjarttr of |ntorporation. 



DATED 36Tn SEPTEBCBEB, 1882. 



Qictoruif by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India, Co all tO tlll^om these Preseifts 
shall come Greeting. 

IB^ncajSt His Royal Hiohness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., and His Grace toe Duke of 
Manchester, K.P., have by their Petition, humbly 
represented to Us that they are respectively the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council of a Society esta- 
blished in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight, and called by Our Royal Authority the 
Royal Colonial Institute, the objects of which Society 
are in various ways, and in particular by means of a 
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place of Meeting, Library and Museum, and by reading 
papers, holding discussions, and undertaking scientific 
and other inquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, 
to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well Our Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, as Our Indian Empire, and the preservation 
of a permanent imion between the Mother Country and 
the various parts of the British Empire, and that it 
would enable the said objects to be more effectually 
attained, and would be for the public advantage if We 
granted to His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, E.G., William Drogo Montagu, 
Duke of Manchester, K.P., and the other Fellows of 
the said Society, Our Royal Charter of Incorporation. 

^Itb iS^ecenja^ it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collect- 
ing and diffusing information ; by publishing a Journal 
of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of Works 
relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, and to India j by forming a Museum of 
Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures; 
and by undertaking fix)m time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and publishing the results thereof. 

^OtD fcnolD ^t that We, being desirous of encourag- 
ing a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial 
grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have wille<l, 
gjanteil and declared, and lio by these presents for Us, 
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Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare in 
manner following, that is to say : — 

1. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now arc 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institute, and for 
the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall 
have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, with 
full ix)wer and authority to alter, vary, break, and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to 
sue and be sued in every Court of Us, Our heirs and 
successors, and be for ever able and capable in the law 
to purchase, receive, jK>6sess, hold and enjoy to tliem 
and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic 
and corporate as effectually for all purposes as any 
other of Our liege subjects, or any other body politic or 
corijorat*^ in the United Kingdom, not boing under any 
disability, might do in their res]K'ctive concerns. 

2. €t)C fiopal Colonial ^lljSftmttt (in this diarter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the puq>oses of the 
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Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
same at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
and including the site of the stud Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. SUnll il^e tlO hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the 
annual value aforesaid. 

3. C||cn shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. CIlOTC shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than tweJity Councillors ; and the Secretary, 
if honorar}\ 

o. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
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until on election of Officers is made under these 
presents. 

6. % General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may 
be adjourned from time to time, if necessary, for the 
following purposes, or any of them :— 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council. 

{b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the niunber and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and business generally. 

((•) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 

7. CI)t General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a S|)ccial Genenil Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

H. Z^ existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
until and except so fSur as they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 
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9. '^^t Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 
may manage and superintend all other affairs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. CfjC Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every Fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

1 1 . C||C Council may, with the approval of a Greneral 
Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer of 
such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonghig to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting. 

12. ^0 ^ule, S3pei^Iato}, lUej^oIutton or other 

proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
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any Meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to the 
General Scope or true intent and meaning of this Our 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

Sin Witnt0Si whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

WixnCltii Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Reign. 

93p $cr 99a|rjnp V Cointmnb. 
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1888 

1886 

890 



30 



35 



40 



45 



SO 



891 
875 
889 
886 
873 

890 

881 
868 

883 I 
873 . 
888 , 

888 1 

I 

889 
886 ' 

891 
874 

891 

879 
889 
883 
874 
888 
879 
8S5 
887 
885 



Royal Colomul Institute. 

Andbkson, Jakes, Ayletford House, Wimbledon, 

Andbbsok, Jahbs H., 37 Queen Victoria Street, E,C,; and Russeitin^tt 

• Streatham, S. W. 
Anderson, Jouk Eingdon, 5 Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W, ; and 16 

St, Helen* 9 Place, E.C, 
Akdrbm>n, W. Hebbbbt, Rupert Lodge, Bumham, Maidenheads 
Anderson, W. J., 34 Westbourne Terrace, W, 
Aksdell, Cabbol W., Farm Field, Horley, Surrey, 
Atpuebt, Chabubs, 89 Cannon Street, E,C, 
Abbuthkot, LtBiTT.-CoLONiEL Qt., R.A., 5 Belyrave Place, S.W,; and 

Carlton Club, S,W. 
Abbuthnot, Jakes W., care of Bank of South Australia, 31 Lombard 

Street, RC, 
Abchrb, Thokas, C.M.G^., 8 College Gardens, Dulwich, S,E, 
AsQTLL, His Gbacb thb Duke of, KG., K.T., Argyll Lodge, Campden 

Hill, Kensington, W, 
f Abxitagb, Jambs Bobebtson, 79 St. Georges Road, S,W. 
ABanrTAOB, Obobgb, 69 Queen* s Oate, S. W, 
Abjcttagb, G. F., 17 Observaiory Avenue, Kensington, W, 
fABXTTAGE, OscAB Febdinand, M.A., 69 Queen's Gate, 8.W.; and 

Isthmian Gub, Piccadilly, 8,W, 
Abnott, Dayio T., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. IK 
AsHBTBT, Jaxes, CarUon Club, Pall Mall, S,W,; and 6 Eastern Terrace, 

Brighton. 
AsHBY, Captain Wiluav, 20 Elsworthy Road, Primrose Hill Road, N. W. 
AsHLET, The Right Hon. Etbltn, 61 Cadogan Place, S. W, ; and 2 Hare 

Court, Temple, EC, 
fAsHMAN, Rev. J. Williams, M.A., M.D., Nalional Guh, WhiUhall 

Gardens, S.W, ; and Bella Vista, Mount Park, HarrouMm-the-HUl, 
Asvwoon, John, care of Messrs. Cox f Co., 16 Charing Cross, S,W, 
AsTLB, W. O. Devon, 8 Finch Lane, EC. 

fAsTLBFOBD, JosBpH, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S, W, 
fAxKiNSON, Chablbs E., Algoa Lodge, Beckenhnm, Kent. 
Atkinson, Fbsdbbic W., 6 Dawson Place, Bayswater, W, 
Attlbm, Henby, 10 BillUcr Square, EC 
Aubbbtiv, John James, 33 Duke Street, St. Jameses, S. W. 
Austin, Hugh W., 34 Shooter*s Hill Road, Blackhrath, S.E. 
Ausnv, The Vkn. Abchdbacon F. W., HjLA., CouliMn Rectory, Westhury, 

WUts. 



55 



1880 
1879 



1883 
1888 
1888 
6o 1882 
1886 
1884 



Badcock, Fhiup, 4 Aldridge Road, Bayswater, W. 

Badbn-Powkll, Sib Gboboe S., K.C.M.G., MJ»., M.A., F.RA.Sn F.S.S., 

8 St, George* s Place, Hyde Park Comer, S,W. 
Bailky, Fbanx, 69 Mark Lane, E C. 
Baiujb, James R, Oriental dub, Hanover Square, W, 
fBAiLLiE, RicHABO H., Royal Thames Yacht CM), Albemarle Street, W, 
fBAiLWABO, A. W., 3 Cheyne Walk, Chdsea, S.W, 
tBALOWTN, Alfubd, Wtldcn House, near Stourport. 
Balfocb, B. R., Thvnley Halt, Drogheda, Ireland, 



Sesidml Fetlotrs. 3 19 

TMTOf 

StarUoo, 

1878 I Baltoub. John, IS Quten't Gate Ptaee, 8.}\\ 
1885 Balmb, Charles, 61 BatingkaU Street, KX\ 

65 1881 ^ Banks, Kdwix Hoooe, Hiffk Moor, H'igton, Cumtterland, 

1891 j Baxnuuiak, GsoftoB L., 1 Stirling Mansions, CanfiM Gardens, South 
Uampstead, hWW: ond 3 Pump Court, Temple, E.C\ 

1880 I Babclat. Sir Coltilui A. D., Bart., C.M.a., 11 Rue Franoois X*^^ 

Champ* Klyties, Paris, 

1889 fBARiNO-GouiD, i\ Holmrook, Tunhridge mUs, 
1800 Barkir, Gxorok, 78 South fiegent Street, Lancaster, 

70 1877 I Barklt, Sir Ubkrt, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 1 Bina Gardms, South Kenstng- 

tmtpSjy, 

1881 Barxard. H. WTifBBAic, 1 18 PaU Mall, S. »'. 
1868 Barr, E. G., 76 Holland Park, Kensington, }V. 

1883 Barratt, Waltkr. yetleg Ahhey, Hants. 

1888 Barrt, Jarks, Te^por, Worthing; and 110 Cann&n Street, K.C, 

75 1887 Baxtsr, Aikxandkr B., Australian Joint Stock Bank, 2 King William 

Street, E.C. 

1884 Baxtrr. Charlks E., 24 Ifgder Street, S.W. 

1885 fBAii.ET, Gardkrr Srbastian*, Hatherop Castle, Fair/ord, Gloucester- 

shirt. 
1885 BraouX, Robrrt J.. Queen Anne Cottage, Keswick Road, Putney, S.W, 

1879 Bmalkt. SAtf^R^ 20 Pembridge Gardens, }f\ 

80 1800 Brax, Edwix, U.A. Oxon., care qf Bank *>f Xew South Wales, 6i Old 

Broad Street, E.C, 

1890 Brars, pRorsssoR T. HrxMox, B.Sc., Park House, King^s Road, Richmond, 

S.W. 
1890 Bkarr, Samcrl Pratrr« The Oaks, Thorpe, Norwich, 
1884 Brattir, Wic. Coplaxd, Rothiemay House, Banffshire, y.B, 
1890 BRArcHAMP, Hrxrt Hkrrox, 146 CromweU Road, S.W, 
S$ 1886 Brai'champ, Horatio, care <if Messrs, F, A, Edelsten ^ Co,, New Broad 

Street, EX\ 
1884 Bkdwrli.. Cormaxdkr £. P., R.N., Ru$hei House, Cheam, Surrey, 
1876 Botox, Hkxrt C. (AgeRt- General for BritUh Columbin), 9 Maresfitld 

Gardens, Hampstead, N,W. ; and 33 Finsbury Circus, E.C, 

1889 Bboo, F. FAtTHFTix, Bartholomew House, E.C, 

1882 Brlcvkr, Rrt. Brtmrr, Bodiam Vicarage, Hawkhurst. 
90 1883 Brltiru), Hsrbrrt, Palace Lodt^e, Creditim, Devon, 

1884 Bruoratr, Dalrtvplb J., 5 Hare Court, Temple, R.C, 
1879 tB«"^ !>• ^-» 1* Milton Street, E.C, 

1883 Brll, Sir Fraxos Diixox, K.C^.G., C.B. (Agont-GoBcral for New 

/•ftUnd), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1885 Bkll, Macrrkxir, F.It8.L., Klmstead^ Carlton Road, Putney, S.W, 
95 1878 Bru., Joux, 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 

1886 tBKLL, Thoma% 14 Mdton Street, EC, 

1890 Brll. Thomas, 15 Upper Park Road, Harerstock Hill, K.W, 
1883 Brll, Major Wiujam Morriscix. 40 PaU Mall, S.W. 

1874 BiNiAKTx, Lovis Alprkd, 114 Sutherland Avenue, Maida VaU, W, 

100 1890 , Brxxktt, Jar». 1 Korthumhrrlund Arenue, Putney, S.W, 

lft86 fBicyiKtx. AttTHVR H., 62 Ludgafe Hill, EC. 

1891 Brxsox, Mnjor F. W. (17th lunecm), Cavalry Ouh, 127 PietadiHy, W. 
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1884 
1881 
1888 
188C 

110 1886 
1889 
1808 

1800 

1878 

115 1B87 
181>0 
1883 
1808 
1883 

130 1800 

1880 
1877 

1886 

18H6 

135 1882 

1882 

1800 
1883 



«30 



1873 
1887 



1801 
1883 
1883 
1886 

135 1S8^ 
1800 
1886 
188^ 
188'J 

140 1881 
IS8U 



Br/yal Colonial Ligiiiufe, 

Bttan, SfB OsAKAX, ILC.1LG. (Agmt-Gcnenl for rietoria), 15 Vittoria 

f BcnnXy CaAUua, BUtmere Bcmae^ Tempietom Fiaee, EarVt Qmrt, S. W, 
UtmuLL, CovxAaroEB G. R.,B.K^ 1LP., 43 Cmrzom Street, Uayfair, W, ; 

and Hue, Holdemeu, Yorlakire, 
BcTAsr, Fbavcu Atrovvm, Wd Primeea Gate, 8.W, 
Brtax, Wiluam AuMam, CUy of London CM, Old Broad Slrttt, E.C, 
HwwiCK, Thomas J., Ruffblk Houte, Laurence Ponntney Hill, £LC 
BiDDMcovBE, J. B., 76 Burnt Ask Hill, Lee, 8,E.; and 101 LeadenhaU 

Street, E.C, 
Bar, Crarlbs, J.P^ Farley Hall, near Ckeadle, Slafordshire, 
BrixivoHCftST, n. F., London j- Westminster Bank, Lothbury, E.C, 
Bf BCH, 8x8 Abtbtb N., K.C.M.G., Bank of England, Burlington Gar- 

den», W. 
Bi&KiimiAW, AsTinm H., A.M.Iiut.C.£., «ar« of Messrs. H. 8. King j- Co.^ 

46 Pall MaU, 8.W. 
BiscifOFP, Chables, 23 Westboume Square, W. 
BiJiCiC, Burcikox-Major Wm. Gai.t, 2 George Square, Edinburgh, 
Blackwood, Qsorob R., Isthmian Club, Piccadilly, 8.W. 
Blackwood, Johw H., 16 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W, 
Blaiwr, D. p., 18 St. Swithin*8 Lane, E.C. 
Blkcklt, Ckablm Arvold, 61 King William Strut, E.C, 
liuHB, HrnbTi 13 Sun Street, Finsbury, E.C.; and Oak Lawn, Oakleigk 

Park, y. 
Blim, Lvwis H., 88 Philbeaoh Gardens, S,W. ; and 6 Laurence Pountn^ 

Lane, E,C, 
Blttb, Sib Abtbdb, K.C.M.G., G.B. (Agent-General for Sonth Australia), 

16 Victoria Street, S.W. 
BLTTift Willi Au, 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
BoHM, William, 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 
BoLuzfo, Francis, 2 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C, 
BoicpAi, Hrnry Masok, Q.C, M.A., LL.B., Abingdon House, Greenkill 

Road, HampBtsad, N,W, ' 
Bond, Frank W., 117 LeadenhaU Street, EC. 
BoNNKY, Fbrdrric, Colton House, near Rugeley ; and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W, 
BoNWiCK, Jamrs, Yarra Yarra. South Vale, Upper Norwood, 8.E 
BooxKR, Gboroe W., Bathavon, West ChisUhurst Park, Eltham; and 

Mercantile Bank of Australia, SO Lombard Street, EC. 
Booth. Kdwin, 24 Jitcin Crescent, E.C. 
BoRTHWicK, Sir Alqrrnon, Bart., M*P., IZd PicoadiUy, W. 
f Bt^UToN, lUnr. N. A. B., M.A., Burwell Vicarage, Cambridge, 
fBosroc^K, UxwiTT, The Hermitage, Walton Heath, Epsom, 
f BiVSTOcx. Saiiuxl, Bruat^eid, Beckenham, Kent. 
BoswiLL, W. Am 2 Redesdale Street, Tedworth Square, S.W, 
BorLT, Wm. Holksr, 23 Great Sf. Helena, EC. 
fBoULTiw, Harold E., M.A, Copped Hall, Thtierulge, Herts. 
fBouLTON. S. B.. Copped Hall, Totteridgt, Herts, 
Bot7RNB. HrkRT, Rosemoumf, Mend Vnle, RfdkUl, Surrey. 
BoURNR, U, R Fox, U Pri.^ry R^nrd, //a//.ia/ l\trk, Chisrick, 



Betidenl Felloirg. 
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Y«irof 

1878 
1881 
1886 
145 1881 , 
1881 
1887 
1883 
1889 

150 1881 
1886 
1878 

1889 

1881 
l$$ 1884 

1882 

1886 
1884 , 
1869 I 
160 1889 , 
1878 

1890 

1874 

1884 

165 1881 

1880 
1979 

1888 

1887 ' 
I 
170 1882 I 
1681 
1884 
1874 
1886 



I 



175 1890 
1885 
1881 
1884 



Bi)UBX«. Stspbvx, F.S.S., Wallington, Surrey, 

Bowmv, Rioar Uosr. Siu Obobuk F., G.C.M.G.. 76 Cadogan Squart, 8.W. 

BowBixo, AuiXRifOif C, SO Eaton Piaee, S. W, 

BoTD, Jaxis R., Ikconshire Club, SL Jamtis Strfft, S. W. 

BoxiM, LiONiL R. C^ 80 Lombard Strtet, E.C. ; and Army and Savy Quh, 

BsAOMBBT, Thomas R, 8 Fttntk Lane, K.C, 

Bkaddbll, Thomas, C.M.Q.. 17 Glazhury Road, West Kensinyton, IV, 

Bbaddoh, Sir Edwako N. C, K.C.M.O. (Agrnt-Goooml for Ta^imania), 5 

rictona Strtei, S. »". 
Braovobd, Frakos Richard. 

BBAimoN, UssRY. Enddeigh, Carlton Road, Putney, 8.W, 
Bbassbt, Trb Rioht Hoh. Lord, K.C.B., 24 Park Lane, W. ; and yorman^ 

Jkurst Court, Battle. 
BRASsm*. Thb Hon. Thomas Allkutt, 51 Charlts Street, Berkeley Square^ 

U\ ; and BaJtle, 
Brrx« John Oborob, 59 Grtaham Street, KC, 
Bbioht, Chablbb Kt C.M.Q., 16 CourtJUld Garden*, South Kensington, 

S n\ : and H'yndham Club, S. W, 
Bright, Samcbl, 5 Huskiaon Street, Liverpool ; and Raleigh Cinh, Regent 

Street, S. n\ 
Briscor, William Arthor, St. Jameia Palace Chambers, Ryder Street, 5. W, 
Bristow, H. J., Tk$ Mount, Upton, BesUy, Kent. 
Broad, Charlbs Hbkry, Castle View, Weybridge, Surrey, 
Brocklrburst, EdwarDi J.P., Kinnersley Manor, Reigate. 
Brodribr, Kbhric E., eare of Bank of Ajustralasia, 4 Tkreadneedle 

Street, E,C. 
Bbodoak, a., 27 Randolph Crtseeni, Maida Vale, W, ; and 8 Wo<d 

Exchange, E,C. 
Bbogdbh, Jambs, Saabank Earns, Porthccwl, near Bridgend, Glamorgan^ 

shire, 
Brookb, MAJOR-OxyxRAL Edward, R.E., 65 Wynnstay Gardens, W,; 

and United Sertics Oub, PaU MaU, S. W. 
tBsooKXS, T. W. (lRt« M.L.C., Beogal), Tie Grange, 29ightingale Lane, 

Clapham,S,W, 
Brooks, Hbxbt, Mount Grove, GreenJUU Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
tBROoKS, Urrbxrt, 9 ffyde Park Square, W. ; etnd St. Peter*s Chamftera, 

ComhiU, EC. 
Brooks, H. Tabor, St. Peter^s Chambers, ComhUl, EC. 
Brooks, Sir Wilixam CnaiFVB, Bart., M.P., 5 Grosvenor Square, If. ; 

and Forest of Glen-Tana, Ahoyne, y.B, 
Browv, Albxakdrr M., M.D., 104 Adelaide Road, Hampstead, A'.ff'. 
Bbowk. Altrbd H., St. Elmo, Catverley Park Gardnis. Tunhridge Wells. 
BROwy, Abthcr, S*, Etmn, Calvrrley Park Gardens, Tunhridge Wells. 
Bbowh, Charlbs, 135 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 
Browm, Gbobub, London and South African Exploration Co. Limited, 

19 Finsbury Circus, EC. ; and Brentwood. 
Bbuwh, J. DuTtOALK, 2 Paper Buildings, Temple, EC. 
Bbowh, Oswald, M.Inst.C.E., 28 Vtetaria Strut, S.W. 
BBOwy, Thomas, 57 Ccchrant Street, Glasgow. 
Bbowk, Thomas, 47 Lancatter Gate, HI 
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1886 I 

l80 1882 I 

1883 I 

1887 
1870 
1883 
185 1877 
1876 
1887 
1884 

1889 

190 1886 

1886 

1871 

18S6 

1890 

195 I880 

1890 

1889 

1889 

1882 

200 1887 

1878 

1881 
1886 
1889 
ao5 1881 
1880 
1890 

1887 

1882 

3IO 18^4 

1889 

1880 
1868 

1891 

215 1888 
1883 I 
1880 I 
1886 
1886 

320 1885 

i 



Royal Colonial Instituie. 

Bbownk, Sib Benjamik Chafxan, IVestaeres, Newoastle^on-Tyne, 

BBOWins, HrrcHiJfsoN H., J.P., Moor Clos^, Binfield^ Berks, 

Bbownk, Joum Habris, Adelaide Cliib^ South Australia, 

Browxk, W. a., 60 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

IBbowke, W. J., Buckland FUleigh, Highamptan, North Devon. 

Bbowning, Abthcb Gibaud, A8soc.lD8t.C.£., 16 Victoria Street , 8,W. 

Browning, S. B., 101 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Bbvcb, J., 19 Batfswater Terrace, Bayswater Road, W, 

Bbuce, Wm. Doff, MJiist.C.E., 17 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Buchanan, Benjamin, Messrs, Goldshrough, Mort, 4" 0)-t 1 49 Leadenhall 

Street, KC. 
BrcBANAN, Jaubs, 20 Bucklershury, E,C, 
Bull, Kenby, Drove, Chichester, 

BuKCH, Hobebt Staunton, The Cottage, Claj/gate, nr. Esher. 
Bubqess, Edwabd J., Pittville House, 40 St, James*s Boad, Brixton, S. H\ 
BuRooYNE, Pkteb B., 6 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 
BcBEK, H. Fabnuam, Heralds* College, Queen Victoria Street, E,C. 
BuBN, Matthew James, 1 1 Old Broad Street, E,C. 
BuBNiE, Alfbed, 12 Holly Village, Highgate, N, 
BuBT, Fbedebick N., Maplecrofi, Wargrave, Henley-on-Thames, 
BussELL, Thomas, 73 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BuTCHABT, RoBBBT G., 26 Fawcett Street, Bedcliffe Gardens, 8, W. 
Butt, John BL, Federal Bank of Australia, Limited^ 18 King JViUiam 

Street, EC, 
Buxton, Sib T. Fowbll, Babt., 14 Grosvenor Crescent, 8,W. 

Cabdv, Pascob, Holly Lodge, Elmer*s End, Kent, 

Caldecoit, Rev. Alfbed, M.A., St, JohCs College, Cambridge. 

Caltebt, James, BroonUeigh, Wimbledon, 

f Campbell, Allan, 21 Upper Brook Street^ ]V. 

Campbell, Finlat, Brantridge Park, Baleombe, Sussex, 

Campbell, Ret. Hbnbt J., Priory Mansians, Priory Park Boad, Kilhum, 

X,}V, 
Campbell, Mobton, Stracathro House, Brechin, Forfarshire^ 
f Campbell, William, 19 Porttnan Square, W. 
JCampbbll, W. Hiddubton, 23 Bood Lane, EC. 
Campbell- JoKirsTON, P. F., 16 5^. Jameses Place, 8.W. ; amd Athen^um 

CM, Pail Mall, S. W. 
fCABOiLL, W. W., Lancaster Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, IT. 
fCABLiNGFOBO, TuE RiGHT HoN. LoBO, ILP., Dudlfrook, Essex; and 

Athenteum Cluh, S.W, 
Cabbinoton, The Right Hon. Lobo, Q.C.M.G., Wycombe Abbey, High 

Wycombe. 
Carbuthebs, John, 3LInst.C.E., 13 Jlctoria Street, S.W, 
Cabson, Edwabd J., Ditt*m Hill bridge. Upper Long Pitt on, Surrey. 
fCABTSB, WiLUAM H., B.A., 30 Bu.<h Lane, Cannon Street, EC, 
Cabtbb, W. J., 3 Ojiford Square, Hyde Park, W, 
Castle, Abxbcbombie, 13 The Grore, Boltons, S.W. 
CArTLET, Liftt.-Colonbl Hbnbt, R.K, Fort Lodge, Gueriisey ; and 

Junirr United Service Club, Charle* Strret, S.W, 



Resident FeUaws. 
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225 



230 



235 



340 



245 
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884 
879 
88^ 
889 
881 
884 
889 
879 
881 
877 

884 
883 

886 
886 
880 
868 

885 
873 

868 
888 

884 
886 
881 
881 

888 
878 I 



890 
884 

876 



889 
886 



I 



882 

886 
877 : 
868 ' 

886 

881 I 



CATffORD, EBimnn, 146 LeadgniaU Sireet, £0. 

Ckadwicx. OauBT, C.B.,C.M.an Potk Cottage, East Shsen, Mortlake, 8. W. 

CRiixiifOB, £. J., 7v Cornwall Besidsncef, CUvrmoo Gate^ N,W, 

Crambibs, AjiniuB, Briar Lea^ Mortimer , Berke. 

Chambbss, CoLoma. Abthub W^ 10 Addieom Gardent, Keneinffton, W. 

CBAXBBBai £dwaxd, RodwiU, Wej^bridge, 

Cmambsbs, Frbdkhicx J)„ 60 FulAam Park OardeH$t A W. 

Crambsss, Sib Qbobqb H., 4 Miweing Lane, ELC. 

CHAMinnr, Bobbbt Wm., 4 OmrtfM Gariene, South Kensington, S,W. 

CRAMnoir,LiRUT.*CoLONBLpBBCT(3xdBBtuUo&,8tiilQlk RegimentX Junior 

United Service Gub, Ckarlee Street, S,IV. 
Crapfrll, JoR2f, 3 The Terrace, Bickmond HiU, Bickmond, S.W. 
Crabbucotok, Abthvb F., Burgecourt, Leigh, Beigate, 
tCRABBivoiON, HvQR Spbngbb, 2Aoo8 Clif, BurtoU'on'DrenL 
Crbadlb, Waltbb Butlbb, MJ)., 19 Pifrtmam Street, Portman Square, If. 
Crxtaubb, N., 6 Porcheeter Terrace, W, 
Childbbs, Trb Biobt How. Huor C. B., H.P., Brfarm Cluh, Pall Mall, 

S,}V. 
Crippbndall, R. J., Croftlands, Lancaster, 
Crowv . T. C^ Glenmare, Silverhill, St. Leonards-oi^Sea ; and Thatched 

House Club, St, James's Street, S.W. 
Crbibtun, H.R.H* Pbincb, JLQ., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Pwk. 
Crbutibor, Robbbt, 23 South Bill PUrk Gardens, Hampslead, N.W. 
QmsumuBy Uabby Wiu.i4ic» 42a Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Cruxlbt, Jorr, Standard Bank 0/ South Africa, 10 Clement" e Lane, E.C. 
Orvbcrill, Crablbs, H'egbridge Park, Stmreg, 
Crubcbiu., Jork Flbkiro, C.E., Bockland Valley Boad, Streatham, S.W. ; 

and Constitutional Club, W.C. 
Clabk, Ax.rBBD A., Lodge Place, Murleg, Great Marlaw, 
Clabk, Crabub, 20 Belwumt Park, Lee, Kent, 
Clabrb, Libqt.-Obrbbal Sib Aki>bbw, BJL, O.C.H.O., C.B., CJ.E.. 62 

FMland Place, W, ; and United Service Club, P^U MaU, 8. IV. 
Clabkb, Majob Obobob S., R^, C.M.Q^ 24 Chenistan Gardene, Kensing- 

ton, W.; and Horse Guards, Whitehall, 8.W. 
tCtABXB, Hbrbt, Cammm Hall, Han^^stead, N.W.; and 17 Graeeehwch 

Street, £.C. 
tCLABXB, Htdb, 32 St, George's Square, SJK 
CtABXB. Prrct, LL3., College HOI Chambers, KC. 
tCLABXB, Stbacbar CX, Crogdou Lodge, Crogdan, 
Qujouan, J. Bcxmi, L.R.C.P., &e. (Smgeon SaperiDttadeot, H.IC 

Goretnoient Emigntion Sorice), Bogal Thamee Yacht Club, Albe- 

marU Street, W. 
tCLABSSOR, J. Stbwabt, core of J, B. Loridan, Esq , Crogdom, Queensland* 
Clattok, Rboiralo B. B., 104 Edith Boad, Weet Kensington, W. 
Clmkcm, Fbbdbbick, MXM.E,, Messrs. Bobeg f Co., Lincoln. 
Cummo, Sib Crabuh, Babt.» 61 Cromwell Housss, South Kensington^ 

8.W. 
CtowBs, W. C. Kkiort, 29 Harewood Square, h\W,; and Duke Street, 

Stauiford Street, 8J:» 
CoB^ AuTBBD B.» 34 Great St* Helen's, EC* 

AA 
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Year of 
Blectioiit 

260 1879 

1886 

1886 
1882 
1885 
265 1881 
1882 
1887 

1882 

1886 

270 1887 

1882 

1872 



1880 
1890 

275 1876 

1880 
1874 
1888 
1886 
280 1882 
1874 

1882 
1884 

1891 

285 1882 

1887 

1889 
1889 
1885 

290 1885 
1889 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Cocks, Rboinald T., 29 Stanhope Gardma, Queen* s Gate, 8. W, 

tCoHKN, Nathaniel L., 3 Dewmshire Place, W, ; and Round Oak, Engle- 

field Green, Surrey* 
CoHN, MaxtbicBi 24 Lancaeter Rood, BeUize Park, N. W. 
CoLB, Charles, Tregennc^ FUzjohfCe Avenue, N. W. 
Coles, William E. £., 1 Adelaide BuUdmge, London Bridge, E,C, 
Collet, Charles C, 4 Lombard Court, E.C, 
Collier, Henry, 42 New Broad Street, E,C, 
CoLLisoN, Henrt Glerxb, Weifbridge, Surrey; and National CM, 1 

Whitehall Gardene, S.W. 
tCoLLUU, Rev. HvG^ Bobbrts, M.R.I.A., F.S.8.y The Vicarage, Leigh, 

Tonhridge, Kent. 
CoLLYNS, William Bridge, 5 East India Avenue, E,C. 
CoLLYNSy WiLLiAV Bridge, Jun., 5 Eoet India Avenue, E.C. 
CoLVEB, Joseph O., C.M.Q. (Secretory to High Commissioner for Caiiada)^ 

17 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
CoLOMB, Sir John C. K, K.CM.G.i M.P., BromquinTia, Kenmare, Co. 

Kerry, Ireland; 75 Belgrave Road, S.W.; and Carlton aub. Pall 

MaU,S.W, 
Combermere, The Right Hon. ViscoukTi Combermere Abbey, Whitckureh, 

Salop; and Carlton Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 
CoNYBEARE, Cbarles A. V., M.P., QuccH Anne't Maneions, St» Jame$*s 

Park, S.W.; and Tregullon, Scorrier, Cornwall. 
CooDEy Sir John, K.C.M.G., 35 Norfolk Square, W, ; and 9 Victoria 

Street, S.W, 
CooDE, J. Charles, C.E., 19 Fredand Road, Ealing, W, 
tCooDB, M. P., care of Meears. A. Scott ^ Co., Rangoon, Burma. 
Coox, Harry A., 67 Barbican, E.C. 
fCooiUB, Henry M., 12 Friday Street, E.C 
Cooper, Rev. Charles J., 7 Guilford Place, W.C. 
Cooper, Sir Daniel, Bart., G.C.M.G., 6 De Vere Gardens, Kensington 

Palace, W. 
Cooper, John Aotlby, St, Kilda, The Hermitage, Richmond, S. W, 
Cooper, Robert Elliott, C.E., 81 Lancaster Gate, W.; and 8 The 

Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W* 
Cooper, William C, 21 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 
Cork, Nathaniel, Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birchin Lane, EC, 
Cotton, Sydney H., 27 St. Mary Axe, EC; and 21 Adelaide Crescent, 

Brighton. 
Cowan, Alexander, 12 Medora Road, Elm Park, Brixton, S,W. 
CowiN, Frederic H., 73 Hamilton Terrace, NW, 
CowiB, George, Colonial Bank of New Zealand, 92 Cannon Street, E.C. ; 

and 81 Philbeach Gardens, S.W, 
Cox, Alfred W., 66 Cureon Street, Mayfair, W, 
Cox, Frank L., 66 Curzon Strut, Mayfair, W, 
Cox, Nicholas, 69 Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 
CoXHBAD, Major J. A., R.A., Naval at^jMilUary Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Cracknbll, J. E., F.R,G,S., 9 VictoriaStreet, S. W. 
tCRArroN, Ralph Caldwell, care of R. F. Crafloitf Esq., Brandon Lodge, 

Bramley Hill, Croydon, 
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Ye»r of 

1872 CsAirvBOoK, Tb« Rioht Hon, Vtscowr, G.C.S.I., 17 Grosvinar Crcacetit, 

886 CuAHWtw^ WiLUAM K., 21 JioUand Park, W, 

889 Cbawfobd, Jahm A., 42 Clwrtmdon Road, Netting HUl, W. ; and Oriental 

dub, Mamavn S^narr^ W. 

878 tCAAwnuT, OaoaoB, 12 AVM 8tr9^^ Westminster, S, H'. 

886 CRiarroir, RonKT, BalUtiiU, Dalkeith Road, Kdinhwrgk, 

886 C■IfCBBL^ J.TROCBAUMia, 14 tjui Acton ViUas, Acian, W. 

888 CaocKicBt Pmdvuce Jobl, 147 Camnon Street, K,C, 

888 Obott, Jamss A.» AMey, Ktmaiek Road, Putney, 8, W. 

889 Cbow, David Rbo, 71 Hkarton Road, Weet Keneington^ H\ 
889 Cwnr, Jajob N. Habtbt, M.B., CH, 71 ITAartofi Road, Weet Keneing- 

ion, W. 

882 Cbowb, Wiluam Lbsdhav, 24 Comtcall Road, W. ; and 4 Biekoptgate 
Street Wit kin, £.C. 

889 CsuT>DA0y John, Sootewood Honee, ArkUg, lligk Bamet, 

886 Crump, G. Cuhwbll, St. Stepken^e CM, Wtstminetrr, S,W, 
1890 Cvrr, William Htkis, Wilton House, 45 Relsi^e Road, Hampettad, 

N.W. 
888 CumnnoHAM, Fbaxcu 6. 

883 tCindtxmiRAM, Pitbb, Ckristcknrck Cluh, AVw Zealand, 

887 CntytJiGSAMB, Rsv. John M.^ Fife Lodge, Weyhridge^ Surrey, 
874 CuRBiK, SiB DoxALD, K.C.M.G., M.P., 13 Jiyde Park Place, W. 
882 fCrsTts, SnaccKB H^ Totteridge Houee, Herts, 

890 CvTiLiBy Oswald B., F.C.A., 4 Biskopsgate Street, KC, 



870 Da Costa, I). C, 47 Warrington Crescent, Maida HiU, W. 
868 Dalobtt, F. GoiryBBMAN, 16 Hyde Park Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
884 Daltox, Bit. Camok Join Nxals, H.A., C.M.G., Tke Cloisters, Windsor. 
881 Dalt, Jamks a O., 8 RiversdaU Road, Twichenkam I\wk, a,W,; and 2 
Little Love Lane, Wood Street, K.C. 

880 Dakgab, F. H., Lyndkurst, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W, ; and 7 Fenckurck 

Street, KC, 

883 Daxibll, Coumvel Jambs Lbobtt, 69 Cadogan Square, S, W, ; and United 

Bereice CM, PaU Mall, S, W. 

881 Dabbt, E. J. B., Consereative CM, St, James* s Street, 8.W, 

887 D^Abct, William Kkox, Stanmore Hall, Stanmore, 

872 DAVBBifXT, Gbxbbal 81B H. C. B., Q.C3., OsterUy Lodge, Spring Grate, 

Ulewortk. 
891 DAVDBKBTf Majub Edwabo, Percy Lodge, Spring Grove, Ule^eorth, 
1889 Datiosov, Gbobob W., 167 Queens Gate, 8,W. 

888 Datibs, Thbu. U., Sundown, Hesketk Park, Srmtkport ; 49 Tke Alfpony, 

Liverpool ; and Honolulu. 

889 ' Datibs, T. Watbix, Broad Street Avenue, E,C» 

884 Datis, Chablbb Pbbct, 16 Beaufort Gardens, SJK; and Conservattve 

Cluh, St. Jameses Jjl^t, 8, W. 

873 Dati», .Htbtabt 8.. Spender House, Knyvtton Road, Boumemo. tk, 
878 ' fDATnox, Hbxbt K , 31 Porchestrr Square, If, 

880 Daysox, Jambs W., Parkki^ret, Bouvcrie Road We»t, Folkesti^, 
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Royal Colonial InstiitUe. 

Dawsok, John Dufp, Pall Mall Club, Waterloo riace, 8.W, 

DBiLRB, F. D., 19 Coleman 8lrutfE,C. 

Dkark, Hskbt Bbuttoit, The Hant, Wantage, Berks; and 19 CoUmam 

Street, E,C. 
f DsBBirHAif, Ebksst R.y 26 Upper Hamilton Terrace, A. W. 
Dbbbmhax, VnkxnL, F.S.8., 26 Upper Hamilton Terrace, KW. 
De Colyab, Hbhiit A., 24 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, 
DsPFSLL, GioBOB HiBBBBTi care of Bank of Australasia, 4 TkreadnecdU 

Street, EC, 
Dn Lima, SAXITB^ ABiskopsgaU Street Within, E,C.; and Maidenksmd 

Court, Maidenhead* 
Dbucbgb, Edwabd T., 17 St, Helen' n Place, EC, 

fDBsrr, Sib Alfbbd, K.C.M.G., 11 Old Broad Street, E,C,; and Ravens- 
worth, Eastbourne. 
De Pass, Alprbd, The Lawn, Chichester Road, Croydon. 
Db Hica, J. H., Hampton Court, 

Db SAToi, Hbkbt, HartfiM, Maltfem WeUs ; and Reform Cluh, & W. 
De Satobi Oscab, Bridge Place, Canterbury; and Junior Carlton Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W, 
D*£sTBBBB, J. C. £., Elmfidd, Hill, Southampton. 
Detebkll, W. T., aty Liberal Gub, Walbrook, EC. 
Db Wimroif, Majob-Obbbbal Sib FBAKas W., R.A., K.C.H.G., C.B,, 

United Service Club, Pall Mall, S, W, 
fDicx, Gattx Gbuxell, Queensland Oovemment Office, 1 Victoria Street, 

S.W. 
Dick, Kobbbt S., 4 Fenchurch Street, E,C. 
DicxBir, CRABLB9 S., C.M.G., Queensland Gotemment Office, I Victoria 

Street, S. W, 
DicKBOK, JaIcbs, 7 Poultry, EC, 
DnMOBB, J. Stewabt, HUlerest Lodye, Gravesend, 
Dobbbe, Habby Haxbbt, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, EC, 
DoDGSON, William OliybBi Manor House, Sertenoaks, 
Dob, Patbicb C, 6 Laurence Pountney Hillf EC, 
Vosjtu, WiLUAV, 18 Wood Street, EC, 
DocOLAS, HbbbYi care of Messrs. Henckell, I)u Buisson, 4" Oo., 18 

Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. 
DoroLAS, Tbomaa, Greenwood, Front, T\u^fridge Wells. 
DoWLiKO, CsABLBi Cholvblby, 13 Eoton Square, S, W, ; and Conservative 

Club, St. James s Street, S,W, 
Dbaok, GflorFBBY. United University CM, Pall Mall East, S,W, 
Dbabb, Jambs, Beeeholme, Balham, S.W. 
Dbapbb, Gbobgk (SecntBTj, Eastern Telc^mph Coni|Mny, limited), 

Winchester House, 60 Old Broad Street, EC. 
Dbaysow. Waltbb B. H., TuJor House, Bamet. 
tDooB, Tbb Riobt Hob. thb Eabl or, 16 Port man Square, W. 
DtCboe, Fbbdk&scx A., 52 I^ffmhard Strert, EC. 
fDoDOBOK. ABTttuB, 27 Rutland SquarasJ/ublin. 
-fDroorox, WtLUAM. 22 Grtnt Georfff Street. Wrst minster, S.W, 
lyvrr, 0. Sbyttax. 58 Quren*» Gate, S. W, 
Dvnnr, Datio. cmr of Bank of rictoria, 28 CUmenVs Lane, EC, 
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1884 
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878 



883 
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888 
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886 
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881 
886 
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DvjccAJf. Uatid J, Rmsux, 28 Victoria Street, 8.H\; and Kittmue 

DuvcAN, JoRM a. Natal Bank, 166 Leadenkatt Street, EX\ 

DuKOtLST. CkablMi 16 Colrman Street, ELC, 

DnriMiNAto, Tm Eabl or, 34 PoHman Square, W, 

DwLOP. Jambs W., 80 Delanc^ Street, Regent » Park, h\W, 

fDnor, H. W.. C.E.. CkaricomU Grove, Lanedcwne, Bath, 

Dnm, WiLLUx, 28 St. Jokm*e Park, Btaekkeatk, 8.E. 

Dvvir, WnxiAM, M.P., Broad Street Avenue, KC, 

tDmrBATnr, Thb Biobt Hox. tm Eabl of. K^., Coopd»e Wood, Kinge^ 

tan-am*T%amm ; and CarWm Out, SW. 
DrBAirr, Avou9Tt79, 32 Grteham Street, K.C. 
DuuuM, JoHM HnrBT, 48 Tkrmdneedls Street, KC. 
Donna, Lt.-Coloiibl W. H. H, RA^ Row Hou$e, Doum, Perthshire; 

and Jwmior United Strwiee Ciuh, &W. 
fDimow, Fbawk M.. 74 Lameoiter Gate, W, ; and St. George^e Club, 

Hano9tr Square, W. 
DcTtoit, Fbiduicx, 112 Greeham Houee, Old Broad Street, KC, 

EAMtint, Rdwabd, F.G3^ 11 Jklakag Street, Weetmuuter, S.H'. 

Ebbbbabot, Crabum L. 

EocLBS, Ytok R.. Seottiih Amieabie Life Auuranca Soeietg, 1 Thread- 

nmdU Street, KC, 
EoBBBuBoroR, CsABLES, Little Geariee, Barinngeide, Eeeex, 
fEDWABDBS, T. Dtbb, 6 Bgde Park Gate, SW. 
BowABM, aiAiOB-OBVBBAL 8iB J. Bbtab, K.C.M.Q., C.B., Weet Lodge, 

Folktatcne, 
Edwabos, I>atid R.. M.D., Hallifard Bouoe. Sunhurg. 
fEDWABM, Stablbt, 46 Prine^e Street, Bunedin, Hew Zealand, 
f Eldbb, Fbbdbbicb. 2 Moorgate Street Buildinge, KC. 
fEtDBB, Troxas Edwabd, Rawnna, Lgndhuret Gardens, JlampsUad, 

N.W. ; and 7 St. BeMs Place, KC. 
fEtOBB, Wv. OaoBOB, 7 St. Belen's Place, KC. 
Eixiorr, Oaoana RonxsoR, 1LR.C^.E., Psndsmnis, Beulak Bill, Uffer 

Norwood, S.K 
Klwbll, Wiluam Ebrot, East Lodge, Bmrtom-an-Trent. 
Erolbbbabt. J. O. Dh C»R, Buehg rf LasiMStsr, Lancaster Place, W.C. 
Ebbbar, £. C, Ye Olds Cottage, WaUon-im'Thamss. 
Ebboioior, 8ib Obobob, Bart^ Reform CM, Pall Mall, S.W. 
EvARi, J. Cabbbbt. B.A. (Ozon), 109 Jjameasier GaU, W. 
fETBi^ Crablbs Wasrirotor. CBLO.. 1 Fen Court, Fenchstrch Street, KC. 
Ervrnm, Bdwabo, BlicewoodPark, Catsrham, Warlimghans Station, Surrrg. 
EwABT, JoRR, Meesre, James Morrison it Co-* ^ Fenchurrh Street, E.C. 
EwaR. JoRR AuDLARDBB, 11 Buuhtll Row, KC. 

Fabbb, Crabub Xacbicb, 13 Cows du 30 Juilltt, Bordeaux. 
Faija. Hbrbt. M.Init.aE.. 2 Great Quren Street, H'estmimeter, S.W, 
Faibcuicor, R. a.. 14 Bunhai Row, KC, 

Faibclovor, WnxiAJi, Bank of Viefana, 28 Cl* mint's Lane, KC. 
fFAiBPAB, B, Ron*, 6 Prim^e Gate. S,n\ 
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891 Fairfax, Harold W., BaUiol College, Orfi>reL 

889 fFAiBFAX, Rear- Admiral IIbkrt, G.B., 20 Eaton Place, S,W,; and 

Admiralttf, Whitehall, S,W. 

889 fFAiRFAX, J. Mackrotir, 5 Prinoes Gate, 8.W. 

881 Fairhrad, Fredrbick S., 44 BUmfidd Road, Maida Vale, W. 

886 Fallow, T. P.. 29 Ashlmm Place, SoiUh Kensington, 8.}V. 

873 Farmer, Jamrs. 6 Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, IV. 

877 fFARMRR, W. Matnard, 18 Bina Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 

888 Farrer, Sir Willum Jamrs, Sandhurst Lodge, Wokingham; and 18 

Upper Brook Street, W. 
883 Fawns, Ret. J. A., 4 Boland Mansions, Rosarg Gardens, 8.W* 
873 fFsARoy, Frederick, The Cottage, Taplow, 

886 Feldhbim. Isaac, 4 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W. 
879 Fell, Arthur, 46 Queen Victoria Street^ R.C. 

887 Fellows, James I. (Agent-General for New Brunswick), 66 Holbom 

Viaditct, E.C. ; and Saxon Hall, Palace Court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
876 Fbrard, B. a., 67 Pevensey Road, St. L^mards-on-Sea. 
891 FeRGtTsoN, John A., 16 EarTs Court Square, S.W. 
876 FBRorasoN, The Right Hon. Sir Jamrs, Bart., M.P., a.C.S.I.. K.C.M.O.. 

CLE., 26 Tedworth Square, Chelsea, S.W.; Carlton Club; and Kit- 

kerran, N.B. 

889 Frrnau, Henrt S., 16 Coleman Street, E.C. 

873 Fife, George R., care of Messrs. Brahant 4- Co., 86 Leadenhall Street, E C. 

890 Fincb-Hatton, The Hon. Harold H., U PaU Mall East, S.W.; and 

Carlton Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 

881 Finch-Hatton, The Hon. Stormont, Whites Club, St, James's Street, 

8. W. 

882 Findlat, Qrorob James, 43 Threadneedle Street, EC. 

883 Finlat, Colin Camprbix, Castle Toward, Arggleshire, N.B. 

884 FiREBRACB, Robrrt Tartrr» Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 
883 Fisrbr, Thomas, M.D., Upcott Avenel, Highampton, North Devon. 

888 Flack, T. Sutton, Stanley Hottse, Alleyn Park, West Dulwich, S.E. ; and 

2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 

891 Flayrll, Rev. Thomas, care of Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 
883 Fletcher, H., 14 The Paragon, Blackheath, 8.E. 

883 Flood-Page, Major S., 102 St, Georges Square, S.W. 

889 Flower, Ernest E., 14 Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington Ptilaee, W. 

884 Fldx. Wiluam, 17 WarHngton Crescent, Maida Hill, W. ; and 6 Lime 

Street, E C. 

878 Folxard, Arthur^ Thatched House Club. 86 St. Jatnes's Street, S.W. 
883 FoLLRTT, Charles J., C.B., B.CX., Custom House, Lower Thames Street, 

EC. 
889 Fobd, Lewis Petee, Shortlands House, Shortlands, Kent. 
889 Foslono, Commander Charles A., R.N., H.M.S. " Active,"^ Portsmouth. 
876 ' FoRSTBR, Anthony, 6 Angletea Terracct Gensing Gardens^ St. Leonards- 

' on- Sea, 

868 FoRTBSCUB. The Hon. Duolrt F., 9 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 
991 FoBTKSctrE, The Hon. John W.. Oxford and Cambridge Quh, Pall Mall, 

I 5. IT. 
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FosuBftT, Majok William T. E., The CcMtte Varl\ flarynek. 

FowuH, WiLLUM, 66 BtmngkaU Street, &C. 

FoxTOK. J. GumntLAw, F.K.Q.8^., care 0/ ** Argus" Office, 80 KUet 

Street^ K,C% 
Fbakcis. H. R. Cotfermtitt CM, St. James's Street, 8.n\ 
Fbauckum, Joii^t F., Comstiimtional Cimb, yortkumberland Avenue, W,C. 
FiiAiKii. Axoc*, JVciP Oriental Bank Ccrporation, 26 Ccekspmr Strset, 

Air. 

Fraskh, Doxald, Tickfitrd Park, Sewpart PagneU, Backs ; and Orchard 
Street, Ipt^ick, 

tFuA4BM« WlLUAM. 

fFRMLAKO, HnmiBT W., 16 SufM Strset, SJK; Atkentsum Club; 

and Ckickester. 
Yasaskvtva, LiEirr.'GiarKBAL Abthcb Ltox, C.B., 32 Cadcgan Place, 

8. n\ 

VuMMmwtmiD, WitLUM D.. 6 Bank Bnildings, E.C. 
*Fbocdb, X A.. HA., F.K.K., 5 Onslow Gardens, S.W, 
FrLLCB« Edvvkd F. K, I Queens Gate Terrace, S,W, 
FuLiJtB, W. W.. 6 Old Quebec Street, »'. 
FvLTOK, JoBN, 26 Upprr Phillmart Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Ftrra, LiKtTT.-GnrRftAL Sift Williaji A«, K.C.B., 10 Onslcw Gardens, 
8,W. 

fOAUiftAmi, Dattd STBWAftT, 2 Manchester Street, Manchester Square, HI 
OkiM, HmT, H.lDat.C.E.» F.R.G.S., 45 ElMston Place, Queen^s Gate, 

s, ir. 

Qalswobtbt, Johk, 8 Onnhridge Gate, Begenfs Park, K. H', 

fOALTOK, Rib Douglas, K.C.B., F.RR, IS Chester Street, Grostsnar 

Place, S,n\ 
Oavb. Jajibs Atlwabd* Yeeda Grange, TVsnt, Kew Barnet, Herts; and 3 

Eastchsap, EX, 
OAHiriiMiB, Hbxbt, Standard Bank of South 4frica, 10 ClemenVs l.ant, 

EX\ 
fOABnnrBB, Wiluah, Bockshaw, Mersiham, Surrey, 
fOABDXVB, Stbwabt, 7 Cppff Hamilton Terrace, N.W» 
QABmrxB, Jambs W. B.. MiddUtan, Arbroath, h\B, 
Oabbick, 8ib Jambs Fbaxcis, K.C.M.O. ( Ages t-Qeneral for QuMBsUnd), 

1 Virtoria Street, S, W. ; and 38 Courtfieid Gardens, South Kensiag* 

ton, 8,H , 
Oawthbop« Abwold E.. Reuters Tefrgram Company, 24 Old Jeury, E.C. 
fGKPYB, C. TowKsBXD, 17 CVflWH Hill Gardens, Hyde Park. W, 
OMiiBnB. Datio, Bank of Sew South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, EC 
GiBBBBH* Jambs, 23 Milton Street, RC 
GiR»n)c, Fbaxx Wm., 27 Jntin Street, EC, 
^Oimtw, Robbbt, C.R, 44 Pemhroks Boad, Kensington, W, 
OiiCMBiiT, Javbs, 4 Stanhope Place, Hyds Park, W, 
fOiLCMBisr, WlLUAM OswALO, 200 Queen*s Gate, S,W, 
Gill, JomvB., XbBttrlington Gardens, Chitaick, 
QrLLBBPiB, Couir M., 28 Crutched Friars, EC, 
GiLLr^piK. Sib Robkbt, 13 Lanedowne Pfacr, Vrujhton, 
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Boyal Colonial Institute. 

OiLMiB, John, 18 Porchester Terraoef Hyde Park, W. 

GiRDwooD, John, J.P., Grove Houae, Pembridge Square, W, 

Qlanfikld, Giobob, Hale End, Woodford, Essex, 

QhumuM, Ebkbst, 114 Fenchurch Street, E,C» 

Gleai>ow, Lihut.-Golokbl Hbkbt G., 5 Comtoall Gardens, S.W* 

QLOsaop, W. Dalb, National Club, WhUekaU Gardens, 8,W. 

GoAUEK, Staff-Coxmakdbb Waltbb N., R.N., 16 Old Quebec Street, W, 

GoDBT, MiCHABL J., care qf Messrs, Johnson f Allsup, 14 FinAwry Cir' 

ous, E,C, 
tGoDFBBT» Ratxoxd {late of Ceylon\ 79 Comhill, E,C, ; and Firview, Clay' 

gate^ Esher, 
GoDaoK, Gbobqb R., Kensington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W, 
GoLDBK, Albbrt, 27 St, George's Hood, Regent's Park, N»W.; and 8i, 

Stephen's Chavibers, Telegraph Street, E.C. 
tGoLOSMiD, Sib Julian, Babt., M.P., 106 PiooadiUy, W, 
Gou>swoBTHT, Majob-Gbnkbal Waltbb T., M.P., 32 Hertford Street, 

May fair, W. 
GooDUFFB, Fbancis G., F.R.G3., Junior Athetusum dub, Piccadilly, W, 
Goodwin, Rbt. R,, Hildersham Sectary, Cambridge, 
Gordon, Thb Hon. Sib Abtkub Hakilton, G.C.M.G., The Sed House, 

Ascot, 
fGoBDON, Gbobob W., The Brewery, Caledonian Road, N. 
GoscHBN, Thb Riokt Hon. G. J., M.P., 69 Portland Place, W. 
GowANs, Lovis F., 89 Cannon Street, EC, 

Gbahax, SibCtbilC, Babt., C.M.G., Traveller^ dub. Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Gbahax, Fbbdbbick, Colonial Office, Downing Street, S. W* 
Gbahax, Josbph, South Lodge, 140 Maida Vale, W. 
Gbahaxb, William S., Jbercom, Richmond Hill, S,W, 
Gbain, William, 60 Grtsham House, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
tGBANT, Cabdboss, BrunUficld, Beekenham, Kent, 
Gbant, Donald, C. £., St, Georges Club, Hanover Square, IF. 
Gbant, Lt.-Gbnebal Douglas, 28 St, Mary Abbotts Terrace, Kensing^ 

ton, W, 
Gbant, Hbnbt, Sydnty Hyrst, Chichester Road, Croydon* 
Gbant, John Glasgow, C.M.G., South View, 97 The Grove, Ealing, W. 
Gbant, John Macdonald, Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria Street, 

S,W. 
Gbavbs, John Bbllbw, Beer Park, Tenby, South Wales. 
Gbat, Ambbosk G. Wbntwobth, 31 Great St, Helenas, EC, ; and 32 Devon' 

shire Street, W, 
Gbat, Hbnbt F., Hillside, Timsbury, Bath, 
GbaTiRobbbt J., 27 Milton Street, EC, 
tGBBATHBAD, Jas. H., M.InBtC.£., 16 Victoria Street, S,W. 
Gbkbn, Gbobob, Glanton House, Sydenham Rise, S,E, 
Gbbbn, Hajob-Gbn. Sib Hbnbt, K.C.8.I., C.B., 93 Belgrave Road, S.H'. 
tGBBBN, MoBTON, J.P., The Firs, Maritzburg, NataL 
Gbbbn, W. S. Sebbiort, 283 Regent Street, W, 
Gbbrnb, Fbbdbbick, 85 Cour^fidd Road, South Kensington, S,H\ 
Gbbqobt.Sib Chablb8Hution,K.C.M.G., 2 Delahay Street, Westminster^ 
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Obbio, Hbm by Alfbsd, 7%$ Kami, Luimeu Heaik^ Kent, 

QutwBLU Rbt. WnxiAK H. P., M.A., Dodingtom Beetaty^ nmr Bridge 

waUr, Somtrmtt 
GamoN, Caftaih Qbobob Lb H., 64 Perkam Road, We$t KendngtoH^ H\ 
tOBBT, Tm Hox. Albbbt H. G., Dorekesier Hmue^ Pwk Lane, W. 
Gbiiiblb, Gbobob J.. 25 H«m» Piaet, &H\ 

Qbiffith, W. Downb?. 4 BramAam Garden$, Weikirhy Boad, 8,H\ 
GBirrrrat* Wiluam, TVqfaigcr House, 42 Tke Parade, Cardiff. 
Obikaldi, WnrioBD B., Haihewoldm Gtamge, High Maiden, Ae\ford, Kent. 
OBiMBi, Jams WAm, Knapton Halt, North WaUkam, Norfolk. 
QuiLLBMABD, Abthub O., Eltkam, Kemt, 
QwiLLtAM, Rbt. 8. Trobx, Ikerkurei, Tewkeebwy ; and National Con* 

eerrative Clnh, PaU Mall 8.W. 
Qwvx.Wai.tbb J.. no/>NcA«fvA Street, ?lC.;and6l BeleheBoad.N.W. 
GwTinfB, FBAifCU A^ 86 Brunewick Gardene, Keneington^ W.; and Boyal 

Thamee Yacht Club, AlhemarU Street, iV. 
QvTvirB, Jow, Kenton Grange^ TkaHgde, N.W. ; and 89 CnnioM Street, 

E,a 

QwmiBB, J. HowABO, Chartered Bank of India^ ^„ Hatton Comrt, 
T%ireadneedle Street, £.C. 

Haigb, Lmrr. Fbamcib E., R.N^ F.R.O.a, care qf The PHtet Q/Ue, 

Johanneeteag, Thtnevaal, 
Haububtoit.Sib Abtbcb L^ K.C.Bn Jnnior United Service Clwb, Charlee 

Street, iSLFr* 
•Halsb, Obobob. 15 Clarendon Boad, Netting Mill, W. 
Halswbix, HroB K, J J*^ 26 Keneingtom GaU, Hyde Park, W. 
Hamiltow, Jorh Jaxbs, 7 Barketon Oardene, EarCe Comrt^ S,W, ; and 

n St. &len'e Place, RC. 
Hajciltow. Tboxab, J.P., 90 Cannon Street, E,C, 
HAiOLTOir, Tboxas FmoLABD, Heatheide, Wilmington, near JDartford. 
Havbav. Sib Jonr A^ Babt^ St. Stephen'e CM, Weetmineter, S.n'. 
Habebt. EBsrarr Albbs. 61 BaeinghaU Street, RC. ; and Elmhget, Bick- 

leg, Kent. 
Habdib^ GboboBi Tador Lodge, Momeeg Lane, N, 
Habodki, Edwabo E , 80 St. POnfe Chmrehgard, E,C. 
Habdwicxb, Edwabo Akthub, LJtCXP.^ &e^ Uerdeemgk, EppU Boad^ 

Fnlham, B,W.: and St. Georges aub, Hanover Square, W. 

UaBBBTT, RlCRABO. 

Habtbb, ObbaidS., HJ).,40 Cnrctm Street, Magfair, W. 

Habwb, FtuBX, 84 Park Lane, W. 

Habbis, Sib Obobob D., 32 Jneerneee Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

tHABBia, WoLT, 197 Queen's Gate, 8, W. 

Habbibob, Abtotb, L.R.C.P^ 52 Coombe Boad, Teignmouth. 

tHABBttOM^lLuoB-GBirBBAL SiB RicBABO, KE., K.C.B., CJf.Q , Goeem^ 

meat House, Vewmfort. 
Habbolo, Lbowabo Fbbdbbicx, 29 Great St. HHem'e, E.C. 
Habbt, CAVTAfK TftoaiAs Row, 10 Barworn Terrace, St. lore, Cornwall. 
HABTtxoTOB, Tbb RiQBT HoM. THB Habqum OF, M.P., Ikuonshire Heeue^ 

Piecaditly. IP. 
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Royai Coloyiial Institute. 

Habtbt, T. Moboax, 1 Greskam Buildings, BasinghaU Street, E.C. 

Habvood, Josbfh, 90 Cannon Street, E.C, 

tHASLAX, Ralph E., 9 Weatcliffe Road, Southport, 

Hathebton, Thb Right Hon. Lobd, C.M.G., 55 Warwick Square, 8,W, ; 

and Teddedey, Penkridge, Staffordshire, 
Hawkins, Montaoub, 14 Clements Inn, W.C, 
Hawthobn. Jambs Kshton, Glenholme, Leigkam Court Road, Sireatkam 

. Hill, SW. ; and 3 Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, E.C. 
Hatmbs, T. H., 20 Billiter Square Buildings, RC 
Hatwabo, J. F., Aroona, Fresh/ord, Bath. 
Hbalbt, Edwabd C. 86 St. Jameses Street, S.W. 
fHBAP, Ralph, 1 Brick Court, Temple, E.C, 
Hbaton, J. Hbnnikkb, M,P., 80 Eaton Square, SW.; Carlton Club, 

Pall MaU, S. W. 
Hbctob, Captain Qbobob N., R.N.R., 44 Palace Gardens Terrace, »'. ; 

and Thatched House CM, St. James*s Street, S.n\ 
HsDoiCAN, W. JavbS) 7%e Firs, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 
Heoan, Chablrs J., Oxford and Cambridge Cluh, Pall Mall, SJV. 
HxiocANT, WiLLiAif, Eost Neuk, Blackheath, S.E, 
Hbnnkll, Lieut.-Colonbl Rrqinald, D.S.O., United Service Cluh, Pall 

Mall, S. W. 
Hennemt, Sib John Popr, K.C.M.G., M.P., 63 Brook Street, W, ; and 

Rostellan Castle, Co. Cork, Ireland. 
Hbnbiqubs, Alfrbd G., 9 Adelaide Crescent, Brighton. 
Hbnbiques, Fbedk. G., 19 Hyde Park Square, W. 
Hbnrt, John, St. Kilda, Bycullah Park, Enfield. 
Hbnwood, Paitl, College Hill Chambers, E.C. 
Hepbubn, Andbsw, Broad Street Avenue, RC. 
Hbbiot, LiBUT.-CoLOinEL Jambb a. MackaT) R.M.L.I.y Forion BarrackM, 

Gosport. 
Hbbon, Abthub a., Allonhy House, Brondesbury Road, Kilbum, N. W. 
Hbbbino, Rbv. a. Sttlkhak, M.A., 45 Colebrooke Row, N. 
Hbrtbt, W. B.f Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mart, 4- Co., 149 Leadenhall 

Street, E.C. 
Hbssb, Y. E. (Secretary, Eastern Extension, See. Telegraph Co., limitedX 

Winchester House, 60 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
HrwisoN, Captain Wm . Fkbdxbick, Ashbourne House, Rusthalf, Tunhridge 

Wells. 
HKwrrr, Alfbbd, 26 Lancaster Gate, W. ; and Garriek Clnti, W.C. 
HicKLiMG, Thomas, M.D., Etmhurst, Roxborovgh Park, Harrow-on-the-HilL 
Hill, Chablbs Fitzhknbt, St. Denys House, St. Denys, Southampton. 
Hixx, Jamks, 100a Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
fHiLL, Jambs A., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
fHiLL, Pbabson, 6 Penibridge Square, Bayswaier, W. 
tHiLL, Sidney, Jjongford House, Langford, near Bristol. 
Hill, Colonel Sir Stephkn J., K.C.M.G., C.B., 72 Sutherland Avenue, 

Maida VaU, W. 
tHiLTON, C. Srirbeff B., 79 Graceehurch Street, E.C. 
HiND,T. Almond, 1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 

IIlNDSON, KlDIIEP GRAVf, 
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IIiNiMON, LAWBKNCie, H'olton HomUf Si, JoM$ Park, Ryde^ JsU 0/ Hyki, 
HixoLKTy Gkobom B., Haywood Houie^ Hales Owm, 
HrrcBiJts, E. Ltttok, RiversUiyk, Rectory Road, BeekenAam, Kent, 
HoAKB, Edward Bbodik, H.P., 109 Sf. George' a S^uare^ S.Hr\ ; and St. 

BernardM^ QiterAam. 
HoiiDtn, EDWty, SIT. Auhyn$, ShortUndSt Kent 
Hodducu, Hbxby, 36 BatA Road, Bedford Park; CKUwkk, 
HoDOKtK, Thomas, BenweUdeae, Ne»ca$tU'Cn'Tyne ; and Tredourva, 

HoDotoy, SfB Abtbub, K.C.M.O., Ctopton, Stratford^on-Aton ; and 

Windham CM, St, Jame$'s Square, S,n\ 
'*^HoD09oy, H. Tylstok, M.A., Harpenden, Hert/ordshire» 
Host, Cuucbst J., 92 Kim Park Gardfnt, S, IK. 
Homrrifo, S., 3 Hyde Park Gate, Sonth Ken$inyton, S.W, 
-fHoGABTH, FBAyas, SackpUie Hohm^ Set^enoaks, 
fHooo, QriKTiir, 6 Cavendish Square, W. 
HoLDSWOBTH, JoHV, Barclay Hohu, Eecle$, Manchretrr, 
^HoLGATB, CurroBD Wtkdrav, The Palace, Sniiilmry, 
Holland, Edwabd Lancblot, 18 Bedford Row, If'C; and Setifield, 

ChieUhwrti. 
HoiLMAX, WnxiAK (Surgeon Saperintoiident, H M. GoTernmrat 

EmigjatioD Seirice), 21 Amtreham Road, Arte Cross, SJl, 
HoMAN, EBRaauB, Friem Watch, Finchley, N, 
Hoxv, Abtrub DicKsoy, 1 Garden Court, *lhmfle, K,C, 
HooFBB, Grobob N., F.R.G.8., F.aS., Urn Lea, Hayne Road, Beckenham, 
HoPB, Trb Hoy. Loris, The Knowle, Hareiwood, Derby, 
Hopxnfa, Edwabd, Sherwood Lodge, Lawrie Park, Sydenham, S.E. ; and 

79 Mark Lane, E,C, 
HoFKWs, Jomr, Hayes Court, Hayes, Kent ; and 79 Mark LanSf RC, 
HoBA, Jambs, 123 Vietoria Strmt, S,W.: and U7 Cannon Street, E,C. 
HosxncB, Vio-Admibal Sib Axthomt H., K.C.B., care of Messrs. 

Woodhead # Co., 44 Charing Cross, S.W, 
HovLTov, Sib Victob, G.C.M.O., M.A , 26 BeeUsUm Street, S,W, ; and 

29 Strada Menodi, VaUeUa, Malta. 
tHovsTOUK, Obobob L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, N,B, 
UoTBMDBir, Fbbdbbicx, GUnlea, West Dulwieh, S.JC 
HrDsojt, CvjfxnraKAM, 14 ^. Mary Axe, B.C, 
Hc(«HBS, OwiBGB, F.CJ?., 156 Fenehurch Strett, E,C,; and Bridgetown, 

Barvados, 
Hdombs, Hbmbt p., J.P., 29 Pemhridge Square, W. 
tHooHBi, Jom, F.C.S., 79 Mark Lane, E.C. 
HtTUHBS. Joxx Abtbvb, Clairrills, Datres Road, Forest Hill, S.E, 
HcoMBs-HuoMBS, WiLLUM, J.P., 6 Highbury Quadrant, X, 
HvKT, Jooit, Croft Lodge, Snakes Lasts, Woodfurd, Essex. 
IlmrrKB, Amdbbw, 60 West End Lane, Hampstead, R.W, 
HrBTDO, Abtbub C, C.E., 2 Queen Square Place, Westminster, S.W. 

tf BVBBS, Gbobob M., Inchrra, Glanmire, Co. Cork, Ireland. 

tlnotis, CoBifBUV*, M.D., 124 Victoria Street, S,W, : and Athen^um 

Ci*'K s. ir, 
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Royal Colonial Institute, 

IjfOEiLX, W. J., 198 Strand, W.C. 

loiriDBs, Alxx. Comstaxtikk, Juv., 34 Porchesier Ttrraee, Hyde Park, W. 

Ibtdtb, Thomas W., 8t, Mary's Lodge, Weyhridge; and22 Lawrence Lane, 

KC. 
Ibtiko, Sib Hbkbt T., G.C.M.G., 10 Trinity Crescent, Foikestane; and 

Bffarm Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Isaacs, Michael Babbb, 28 Cambridge Avenue, KUbum, N.W. 
Itss, Bby. Oiobob Sbbfhbbd, Tunstead Vicarage, N&rwiek. 

IJacxsok, Jambs, Geldestan Hall, BeccUs, Suffolk, 

t Jackson, Thomas, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation^ 31 

Lombard Street, E,C, 
Jacomb, Fbkdk. Chas., 61 Moorgaie Street, E,C, 
Jacomb, Bboinald B., 61 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
Jamxbsom, T. Bushbt, 111 Quem't Gate, S,W, ; and Windham Club, Si, 

Janus* s Square, S.W, 
f Jamikson, William, Halsdon, Dolton, Devon, 
Jbffbat, R. Jm 9 Egerton Gardens, S, W, 

Jkffbbts, Edwabd Hambb, A.lDst.C.K., Hawkhills, Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 
jENKiMSoy, William W., 6 Moorgate Street, E,C, 
Jbmninos, Gbobos H^ West Bene, Streatham, S,W, ; and Lambeth Palace 

Boad, S,E 
Jbnnikos, Matthbw, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W* 
Jepbsos, a. J. MouiTTBMBY, 35 St. James's Place, S,W, 
fjBBSET, H. £. The Rioht Hon. thb Eabl of, G.C.M.G., Gove rnm ent 

House, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Jbbtois, IdvuT.-GBiniBAL Sib Wiluam F. Dbummomd, II.E., Q.C.M.G., 

C.B., Merlewood, Virginia Water, 
JoKMSOH , Libot.-Gkkbbal SiB AiXBH B,, K«C3., 60 Lexham Gardens, W* 
Jomcsoif, Ebmukd, F.S.S., 1 Fumival Street, Holbom, EC. 
JoHHSON, RoBBBT, Colonial College, BollesUy Bay, St^ffclk, 
Johnston, Albxandbb, Acton House, Lyndkurst Boad, Hampstead, N. W, ; 

and 1 Whittington Avenue, E.C, 
Johnston, Hbnbt Avnuemrs, Messrs, F, Begg f Co,, Bartholomew House, 

EC, 
tJoLLT, Stewabt, Perth, If,B. 
t JoNBS, Hbnbt, Oak Lodge, Ihttendge, Herts, 
Jonbs, Owbn FmWtLUAM, 13 Porchester Terrace^ W, 
JoNBS, R. Hbskbth, J.P., St. Augustine, Blaekwater Boad^ Eastbourne, 
JoNBB, R, M., Bank of South Australia, 31 Lombard Street, EC. 
JoNBS, William Hbnbt, 2 Vermont Boad, Upper Norwood, S,& 
JoBDAN, Thomas R., 16 George Street, Mansion House, EC 
JosBFH, JuuAV, 17 Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, W. 
JoBUX, Hbnbt, Gaynes Park, Upminster, Eeeex^ 
JouBDAiN, Hbnbt J., C.M.G., 2 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W,; and 41 

Eaetcheap, EC. 
Jvltan, Sib Penbosb G., K.C.M.G., C.B., Torquay. 



1876 Kabctr, Fbanx, 68 Pcrham Boad, West Kenaivgtjn, W 
1881 i Kate, Willian, 32 Uxlutm Gardens, W. 
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HiABTDx, Obobob H., lyoUom Lodgt, Bantteod ; and 70-71 Bitkop$gai4 

Sifttt, B.C\ 
Kbaib, Hbbbbbt F. C, Biack HaU, Jvybndff$, Dtwm. 
Kbbt, Chablbs J.. 1 GnUdhaU CUmben, Ba»ingkaU Street, E.C. 
Kbbp. Edwabd» 36 PkiUmare GardenM, Keminffton, W. 
KBrni-DofTOLAs, Stiwabt M«, Oriental dnb, Hattover Sjttare, JK 
Kmllx, R J.. 86 Talhot Road, Baytwatrr, W. 
Kbhp-Wbloi, Jambs. 61 JSmwr« Strttt, 0:tfard Street, H\ 
Kbkiiaix, FBAirKUM R., 1 The Pttrajftm, Bhekkeatk, S,B,: and St, 

Stephen's CUb, S.W. 
KBinfBDY, J ORB MuBBAY, KnocktaUtng, KirkeiMrigktskiret N^.; and 

Xew UmiversUy dub, S. IK 
Kbrt, Ibttno, Tie Kew Hauee, Sewenoake. 
KasTt, RoBBBT J., 1 Vere Street, Caeenduh Sgnare, H\ 
KBsnir. RiCRABD C, HatwmU Bank of Auetralaeia, 123 BiekoptigaU 

Street, S.C. 
-f Kbswicb, Wiuxuf, Kaetwiek Bark, Leatkerhead, 
KiMBBB. Hbvbt, M.P., 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Kino, W. H. Tuoiaix (Saigeoo-SapsriotendeDt II. M. Gorcrnment 

£migi»Uon Sfrrico), 4 St, Marye Square, PaddinyUm, W, 
KvM, WiLLUM, 88 Ladbroke Square, yattimf Hdt, H\ 
KuiBAiBD, Tbb RiQBT HoH. LoBO, 3 PoU MoU East, S. r. 
Knro, Rbt. Jobm F., HA., 6 St» Martins Place, Tm^af^ar Square, 

ma 

Kmo, Tboicas CoLuyowooD, Bedford Villa, 20 Marlborouyk Road, Gm$^» 

nerebury, H\ 
KmoBT, A. Hallbt. Brandey Hill House, Croydon. 
Kkiobt, WiLUAit. SavUe dub, PiecadiUy, n\ 
fKKioBT. William, Homer Grange, Weet Hill, Sydenham, S,E. 
KBiQVTOir, WiiLiAM. LUD., Peak HiU Lodge, Sydenham, S.E.; and TiU- 

worth, SUverhill, St, Lt(mards-<m-Sea, 
Kbohx, Hbbman k*t B.A^ 38 Victoria Road, Kensington, )K 
KuMMBBBB, RrDOLPB, 20 BuTy Street, St, James s, S,W, 



869 t^"tu*i***^ FbakOS p. OB, 6 Pump Court, Temple, EC, ; and Harro»» 

oththe-HiU. 
891 liA CoBTBi CouiifBL Cbablh F*, RJf., Royal Mtlitary Barracks, Chat' 
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Lauio, Jambb R.. 27 EarFs Court Square, S,H\ 

tLAiBO, Jambs R . Jtnr., 7 Australian Avenue, E,C, 

Lamb, ToMfsosc, care of H, Lamb, Esq., West Street, Kettering, 

Laxdalb, RoBBBT, 11 Holland Park, H\; and Oriental dub, Hanovir 

Square, H\ 
fLAsniALB, Waltbb, Highfield House, Uxbridge, 
Lajtb. Cqlokbl Rokald B. (Rt6o Brigade), United Service Club, Ml 

Mall,S.n\ 
Lako, CAFTAiy, H. B., R.N^ Hartrow Manor, near Taunt'.n, 
Labotov, Jambs, HtUfeld, Reigale, 
fLABSDovBB, H. R, Trb Rmbt Hob. tbb Habqcis of. O.C.M.G.1 

Government Houee, Calcutta, 
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Royal Cohnial Institute. 

fliAKSBLL, Obobos, SandhwTst, Victaria, Australia. 

Lanton, John C, BirdhurMt, Croydon, 

fLABDNKR, W. O., 1 1 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Brighton ; and Jtmior Cari* 

ton Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
Labk, Timothy, 9 Pembridge Plaoe, BagewcUer, W. 
LabnacHi Dowald, 21 KensingUm Palace Gardens, W. ; and Bramblet^f 

East Grinstead. 
Lascellks, John, 13 Percy Road, Goldhawk Road, Shepherds Busk, W. 
Latcrfobi>, Edward, 50 Penyutem Road, South Kemirngton, 8.W, 
Laxtghulnd, Jahbs, 50 Lime Street, E.C. 
Lawe, Captain Patbick M., Junior Army and Kaey Club, St, Jam€ss 

Street, S.W. 
Lawhbkcb, W. F.) M.P., Cowesfield House, Salisbury; and New University 

Club, St. Jameses Street, S,W. 

4 

Lawbxb, AiiBXANDBB, 18 ComtDoU Terrace, Regent* s Park, N.W. 

tliAWBiB, AI.BX. Cbcil, care of Messrs, Balmer, Lawrie, ^ Co,, Cdcutta, 

f Lbathbs, a. Stanobr, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Lbb, Hxnrt WnxiAX, San Remo, Torquay, 

Lb Gbos, Gkbtaisb, Seqfidd, Jersey, 

IiBiOHTONy Stanlbt, M.P., Swetnsy Hail, Oswestry ; and Athenaum Club, 

S,W, 
Leon, August, 21 Tregunter Road, South Kensington, 8.W, 
Lb Patoubbi, Majob Arthub N., Junior United Service Club, Charles 

Street, S. W. 
Lbpfbb, Chablrs H., F.R.G.S.) RestoUa, Southend, Essex, 
Lbthbbidgb, WiLLiAUy M.A., Courtlands, Lympst&ne, Devon, 
Lktbt, G. Collins, C.M.O., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 

S.W, 
LBTty Fbbdebick, 8 Cheyne Gardens, Thames Embankment, S, W. ; and 

George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Lbtin, Nathaniel W., 11 GUdhow Gardens, S.W, 
Lbwm, Isaac, Hyme House, 3 Fitzjohn^s Avenue, Hampstead, N, W, ; and 

8 Finch Lane, E,C, 
Lewis, Joseph, 8 Finch Lane, E,C, 
Lewis, Owen, Stanley Lodge, Streatham Common, S.W, 
LiNDBSAT, Datid WBicrsr, 15 Finchley Road, St, John^s Wood, N,W, 
Ltttle, J. Stanley, WoodvUle, Forest Hill, S,E,; and Buck's Green, 

Rudgwick, near Horsham, 
JjTTLBf Matthew, 5 Lyndhurst Gardens^ Hampstead, N, W. 
fLiTTLBiOHN, Kobbbt, African Banking Corporation, Cape Thum, Cape 

Colony, 
Littlbton, The Hon. Henby S., 22 Rutland Gate, 8,W. ; and Tsddtstcy, 

Penkridge, Staffordshire, 
LiTBsBT, OboboB) C.E., 5 Camden Park, Tunhridge Wells, 
Lloyd, F. Gbaham, 78 Queen Victoria Street, EC. 
fLLOYD, Herbert, 12 Salisbury Square, E.C, 
Lloyd, Richabd, 2 Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W» 
♦Lloyd, Sampson S., 2 Cornwall Gardens, S,W,; and Carlton Cluh, S.W. 
fLoBWEimiAU Leopold, New Athtnaum Cluh, Pall Mall East, S. W. 
LoNO, Clavdb H., M.A., 50 Marine Parade, Brighton. 
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76o 



765 



70 



775 



7S0 



78s 
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Tear of 
Blection. 

I88d LoMODur, J. N., etre of Banit 0/ Sew SoulM WaU$f 64 Old Broad 

Strrei, E,C 
886 ^LononAWWf Qmonam B., M.A., M.B., Highlands, Puiney Heath, 8.W, ; 

I amd TMcken, AfortAotf near HfraoowUf4» 

880 I LoRuro, AjnmvB H., Imptrial FodertUiim League^ 30 Charles Street, 

Berkeley Square, W, 
[878 fLoBMB, RiQBT Hox. Habqcis or, K.T., O.C.M.G., Kensington Palace, W, 
1886 I fLoTBXAif, Maveicb JoHXy Glemlora, Lockunnnoch, N.B. 
1886 I hm, Hbbbbkt C, 8 Brapere' Gardens, B,C, 
1884 I hofwn, Wiluax McNAxravroy, Blytkswood, Leigkam Court Road, Streat- 

kamHiU,8.W. 
1884 I LoTsrr, Hbvbt A., 48 King WUliam Street, E,C. 
[884 I Low, Sib Hugh, O.CM.G., ITkatched House CM, St. James s Street, S.W. 
;875 ihair, W. Akdkbson, care of Bank of Ifew Zealand, Christckureh, Xew 

Zealand, 



LowufSBT, BIabcus Wm.» 68 Victoria Street, S. W, 
liOWLBS, JoRK, Hill Crest, Darenth Road, Stamford Hill, N, 



890 
890 
880 , LoWBT, Libitt.-Obsikbal R. W., C.B., 25 Warrington Crescent, Maida 

I HiU, W. ; and United Service Clmb, PaU MaU, S,W. 

S71 LrnBoCK, Rt. Hoh. Sib John, Babt., M.P., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 
877 Lubbock, Xbtilk, 16 Leadenkall Street, E\C.; and 65 Earts Court 
Square, S, H\ 

889 LvNKiss, Fbbdbkick, Arkley Copv, Bamet, 

886 Ltau^ Rogkb CAvrasLL, UnUed Vnit*ersitg Cluh, Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
879 -fLTBLL, Captain Fbancis H., F.R.G.S., 2 Elcaeton Plaee, S.W. ; and 

Saral and Military Clnb, PiceadiUy, W, 
886 Ltbll, Johb L., Culterden, Balkam, S. W, 
886 Ltlb, Wv. Bbat, VelUy, Hartland, yorih Devon, 

885 fLtox, Oeobob 0., Lynnedm, Drummond Street, Ballarat, Victoria, 

Australia, 

890 Ltokb, £MA2n;BL, 12 Sinclair Road, Kensington, W, 

886 , t^^TTKLTOX, Tub Uok. G. W. Spkncbb, 40 Hill Street, Berkelty Square, W, 



885 
885 



I 



Macalistkb, Jaxbs, Ethclstane, Maresfield Gardens, Hamp^ifod, S.W. 
Macan, J. J., M.A., M.RC.8., 62 George Street, Portman Square, W. ; 

and Rockkampton, Queensland, 
Macabthub, E. J. Batlt, care of Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birchin 

Lane, E,C, 
MacCabtht, JuBTur, M.P., 20 Ckryne Gardens, Chelsea, S,W, 
869 \ Macdonald, Albxaxdbb J., Milland, Liphook, Hants; and 110 Cannon 

Street, KC. 
Macdonaui, Andbbw J.. Queen's Hotel, Upper Norwood, 8.E 
fMACooyALP, J08BPH, Sutherland House, Egham, Surrey, 
BlAcDtJUOALt, Libut.'Gbkbbal 81 tt Fatbicx L., K.C.X.G., 22 hjl rattan 

Place, 8,W, ; and United Service Club, PaU Mall, 8W. 
fMACTABLAK, Albxakokb, Audley ManiioHA, Gn^cenvr Square, W, ; and 

Tffrish, HrlmsdaU, A. A 
fMALTiB, Joiui W., Rfficton Hall, Chester, 

MAcr\m, R. A., Rtform Cl>tK S. W. ; and Dreghorn, Colin ton, EJinlurgh, y.B, 
MacGbioov, Wm. Cibant, 18 Coleman Street, EC, 



880 
874 



887 

H80 
877 

a73 



869 

890 
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Year of 
Klectiou. 

1881 

790 1886 

1885 

1884 
1890 
1882 

795 1874 
1860 
1884 
1889 
1880 

800 1887 

1887 
1882 

1860 

1886 

805 1883 

1885 

1889 

1890 

1882 

810 1883 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1885 

815 1883 
1879 
1884 
1881 

1880 

820 1886 

1874 

1886 
1882 
1885 

Sis 1887 
1883 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Mackat, a. MAcnunBtB, 50 Lime Street, E,C. 

Mackat, Rbt. Bobbbt. 

tMACKiMZus GouK, 6 Doum Street, Piccadilly, W,; and Junior Atkenmum 

Club, Piocadaiy, W. 
HacKkhzu, Dakibl, 32 Upper Addison Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Macunzib, Geobob S., 52 Qiusn's Gaie Gardens, S.V. 
Mackib, Dayid, 19 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
MacKillop, a W., 14 Royal Crescetit, Bath, 

MACBiKHON,SiRWif., Bart., CLE., Baiinakill, Claehan, Aryyleskire, KB, 
MacLabtt, Duncan, M.D., 204 Camden Food, N.IV. 
MacLbak, Bobbbt M., Eliot HiU, Blackheath, 8.E. 
MacLbab, Captain J. P., B.N., Cranleigh, near GuUd/ord; and United 

Service aub, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Macxillan, Maubicb, 29 Bedford Street, W,C. 
Macphbbson, Lachlan a., Wyrl^y Grove, Pelsall, Walsall, 
MAcBoarr, Albzandeb, West Bank Souse, Esher; and 13 King's Arms 

Yard, E.C, 
McAbthub, Albxanobb, M.P., 79 Holland Pari; W, 
McAbthub, John P., 18 Silk Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
McAbthur. Wx. Auexandbr, M.P., 14 Sloane Gardens, S,W,; and 18 ^ 

19 Silk Street, CripplegaU, E.C, 
McCahl, Gilbbbt John, Creggandarrock, Chislekurst; and 27 Wolbrook, 

E.C. 
McCoxAS, W. Bobbbt, Australian Mortgage Co,, 13 LeadeukaU Street, 

E,C. 
fMcCuLLOCH, Geohob, care of British Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 

Ahchureh Chambers, E.C, 

McCuixocH, Sir Jaxbs. K.C.M G., Messrs, Leishman, Inglis, ^ Co,, 122 

Cannon Street, EC, 
McDonald, Jaxbs E., 4 Chapel Street, Cripplegate, EC. 
McDoNBLL, Arthur W., 2 Rectory Place, Portsmouth Road, Guildford. 
McEacharn, Malcolx Donald. Billiter Square Buildings, EC, 
McEuBN, Datid Painter, 24 Pembridge Square, W. 
MoGavin, Wx. B., 3 Grtat Winchester Street, EC, 
McGaw, Josbpb, Hartiffield, Betehworth, Surrey. 
McIlttraith, Andrbw, Billiter Square Buildings, EC. 
McInttrb, J. P^ 3 New Basinghall Street, E,C. 
fMcIvBR, Datid, Woodslce, Spital, Birkenhead; and Waulass, How, 

Ambleside. 
McEellar, Thoxas, Lerags House, near Oban, N.B. 
M'Kbonb, Hbnbt, O.K., 9 Victona Street, 8, W. 
MgKbrbbll, B. M.. of HUlhouse; Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.; and 

HUlhouse, Uundonald, Ayrshire, N,B. 
McLean, Korxan, Stoberry Park, Wells, Somerset. 
McLean, T. M., 61 BeUUePark, K.W. 
McMahon, Libut.-Gbnbrai. C. J., B.A., Cradocksiown, Naas, Ireland; 

and Junior Army and Navy Club, St, James s Street, W, 
McNeill, Adax, Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 
Mainwarino. Randolph. Camden House, Wolsey Road^ East Moletey; 

and Hogarth Club, Dover Street, H; 



Bestdent Fellows, 
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8jo 



835 



840 



845 



850 



«55 



860 



Tew of 
XlecUoB. 

878 

879 

883 

870 

885 
883 
881 
884 
879 
888 



865 



885 

885 

885 
885 
883 
877 

886 
883 
886 
889 

884 

886 
880 
884 
886 

885 
888 
877 
889 
888 
889 

878 
886 
888 
872 
S89 

877 
878 
•90 



Malcolm, A. J., 27 Lombard Sireet, E.C, 

Malumoit, Fraioc R., Dixtan Manor HoH$et Wineheomhe^ CMUmkam, 

fllALLBSoir, CoLONiL OiOBOB Bbvci, C.S.L, 27 Wat Cromweil Boad^ 

8. W. : and Junior Carlton auh, PaU Mail, 8, W, 
Manacxji, Tn Sbtka £., Star and Garter Hotet, Richmond, 8,W,: and 

8t, Giorye^i CM, Hanoter Sjuare, W, 
Hansrb, S. T»odobb, B.A.y Wightwick Manor, JVolverhampton, 
Xaxlst, William, 106 Cannon Street, E.C, 
XAmf, W. £., 23 Jemin Street, RC. 
Mabcvs, Jork, 9 Laneaeter Road, Rehire Park, N, W, 
Mabb, Wiluax H., 15 Onslow Sqnare, 8. W, 
Mabu, DATiDy 4 ComwaU Maneions, Comwalt Gardens, South Kensin^ 

ton, S*W* 
Mabks, Lionbl, ears qf L. ff, Marks, Enq., 25 Clanricardi Gardens, 

Rayswater, W. 
MABtDBir, Tbb Riost Rbt. Bishop, D.D., 'the Woodlands, T)fndale Park, 

Clifton, Rristol. 
Mabm, H. Cabpbktbb, Crassy House, WoodsUy Road, Leeds, 
Mabshau, Abthub, 7 £asi India Avenue, E.C, 
Habshall, Ebxbst Luxvoobb, 9 St. Helens Place, EC. 
Mabshall^ John, F.Il.Q.S^ 28 Lamhourne Road, Clapkam Common, 

8,W. 
Mabstost, Edwabd, St. Dunstan*s House, fitter Lane, E.C, 
fUABTur, Fbancis, 12 Cork Street, W. 
XIabtiv, Hbxby, 18 FiteJohn*s Avenue, N.W. 
Mabtiv, jAMBt, Sunnysidf, Palace Road, Streatham, S. W, ; and Suffolk 

House, Laurence Pountney HUlf E,C, 
Matbbbs, Edwabd P^ Glenalmond, Westwood Park, Forest HiU, S,E. ; 

and 23 Austin Friars, EC, 
tUATBBSox, Albx. Pbbcbtal, 31 Loumdfs Street, SJF. 
Mattbbsox, Wiluax, Ihwer Cresty, Campden HUl, W, 
Matthbvs, Jambs, 21 Manchester Square, W. 
Mattiibwb, Jambv, 45 Jesmond Road, Kewcastle-on- Tyne ; and St, George's 

Club, Hanorrr Square, W, 
Xattrbws, Lt.-Golonbl Robbrt L., 1 Myrtle Crescent, Acton, W, 
Maxsb, Lbopold J., Brooks's Cluh, St, James's Strtet, 8.W. 
Matbabo, H. W., St, Auhyns, Groscenor Hill, Wimbledon, 
MaT2«b, Kbab-Adxibal Ricrar]> C. C.B., M.P., 101 Queen's Gate, S.W, 
Mbatb, Thb Riqbt Hon. the Eabl of, 83 Lancaster Gate, W, 
ViCBBDT, Jambs, 28 Westmoreland Street, Dublin, and University Guh, 

Dublin, 
Hdkbbtshaobk, Ebxbst Lorrs, 4 Chcyne Wall; Chelsea, S. W, 
MBLBrisH, William. Constifufionat CImH, Xorthumbirlatid Atynur, W.C, 
Hbnfbs, Mobtimir, Of horn Loiye, Futham, S. W. 
Mbbewbtrbb, F. L. S., Inyotestone Hall, Inyatesione, Esther. 
Mbtcalpb, 8ib Cmablba H. T., Babt., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 

SW, 
fMBTCAUFB, Fbabb E., 35 CV«c«fi Park, ffarlesden, N,W, 
Mbwbubm. Wiluam R, 1 Bank Buiidings, Lothbury, EC, 
MiLBouBKB, Cmablbs KiMOflLiT, 25 Lime Street, EC. 
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Year of 




£leotion. 




1888 




1889 




1889 




1889 


870 


1874 




1883 




1890 




1884 




1878 


875 


1883 




1891 




1869 




1884 




1884 


880 


1869 




1877 




1886 




1889 




1873 


885 


1885 




1890 




1888 




1884 




1883 


890 


1885 




1886 




1882 




1868 




1884 


895 


1882 




1885 




1886 




1889 




1869 


900 


1891 




1886 




1885 




1885 




1884 


905 


1881 



'Royal Col<micd IrtstUufe. 

Mitxs, AuDLET C, 34 Pont Street, 8.W, 

MiLLXB, ABTHX7B, core of Bank of Victoria, 28 Clements Lane, E.C. 

MiLLBB, Chablbs A. DuFF, Cravcn House, KorthuTnberland Avenne, W.C» 

MiLLEB, RoBEBT 8., 67 Queen Victoria Street, £C 

f MiLUB, SiB Ghables, K.G.M.G-., C.B. (Agent-General foe the Gape of 

Good Hope), 112 Victoria Street, 8,W, 
Milkeb, Robebt, CaldmU Lodge, Great MaHow ; and 24 ^ 25 Fore 

Street, E.C. 
Mitchell, William, 25 Fenckurch Street, E.C, 
MiTCHBNSB, John, Highlands, Thurlow Hill, West Dulwieh, S.E, 
MocATTA, Ebnest G., 24 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W, 
MoLBSWOBTH, Thb Rev. Viscouvt, St, Petroc Minor, St, Issey, CornwalL 
Molls, Wiluaic MAoaT7ABiE, 74 Princes Square, W, 
MoMCK, Right Hon. Viscocitf, G.G.M.G., 78 Belgrave Road, S,W.; and 

Charleville, Enniskerrg, Wicklow, 
fMoNBO, Malcolm, Ellergreen, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire, N.B, 
MoMTEFiOBB, Hbbbbbt B., 11 Qiiecn Victoria Street, E,C, 
Montefiobb, Jacob, 35 Hyde Park Square, W, 
MoNTEFiOBE, J. B., 36 Kemington Gardens Square, W, 
MosTTEFiOBB, JosEPH G., 1 Ctoistcrs, Temple, E.C, 
MoKTEFioBE, Lovis P., 35 Hyde Park Square, W, 
MooDiB, G. P., care of Messrs, i?« 8. Taylor, Son, 4" Ch't 4 Field CuVft, 

Gray's Inn, W,C. 
MooBE, Arthvb Ghisolh, 23 Essex Street, Strand, W,C, 
MooBE, Hknbt F., 5 Claremont Bead, St, Margarets^ Twickenham, 
MoOBEy J. MuBBATy M.D., M.R.G.S., 51 Canning Street, Liwrpoot. 
MooBEy John, 23 Knightrider Street, E,C. 
fMooBHOuSE, £dwabd, care of Bank of Kew Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 
MoBEiNO, Ghablbs Algbbnon, M.lD8tG.R| F.G.S., The Manor House, 

Watford, 
MofBOAN, The Rt. Hon. Geobqb Osbobnb, Q.G., M.P., 59 Green Street^ 

Grosvenor Square, W, 
f MoBOAN,OcrATnJsVAnoHAN,M.P., 13 TheBoltons, South Kensington, S,W^ 
MoBOAN, 8BFTIMU8 Vaughan, 42 Connon Street, E,C. 
MoBOAN, William Pbitchabd, 2CP., 1 Queen Victoria Street, E,C. 
MoBBis, D.y M.A., F.L.S.y Assistant Director, Royal Gardens, Kew, 8, W, 
MoBBis, Edwabd Bobebt, J.P., 14 Dowgate Hill, E,C, 
MoBBisoN, Waltbb, M.P., Malham Tarn, Bell Busk, Leeds; and 77 

Cromwell Road, S,W. 
tMoBBOGH, John, M.P., Military Road, Cork, 
Mobt, William, 1 Stanley Crescent, Netting Hill, W. 
Mobtbn, Albxandbb, n St. OewalcCs Road, West Brompton, S,W, 
Mosenthal, Gaftain Fbxdx. (4th Batt. Yorks. Regiment), Marske Hall, 

Richmond, Yorks, 
Mosenthal, Habbt, 23 Dawson Place, Bayswater, W- 
tMosES, Ghables, Kylemore, Eton Avenue, Hampstead, KW.; and 46 

Bolborn Viaduct, E.C. 
MoBti, Jambs Bobebt, M.Inst.G.E., 26 West Cromwell Road, 8,W. 
tfoiTAT, Fbbdbbic Jobn, MJ)., 13 Durham Villas, Kensington^ W^ 
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910 



9«5 



9J0 



Ymref 
BlecUon 

1886 

1891 

IR86 

1880 

1884 

889 

876 
889 
881 
885 

890 
874 

881 
881 
881 



9*5 



930 



935 



940 



945 



882 



889 



891 
868 

887 
884 
891 
881 
884 

889 
880 
878 
882 
880 
881 
885 

874 

888 
889 

878 



875 

875 

}885 



tMun, ItomuT, HMtklands^ WimbUd<m Commtm, 

MrtiBKADy JoHW| 23 Regetfcy Sire9i, WettmimfUr^ SLW, 

MvBBAT, AuoAiTDiK Kbitb, GisB Bttcku, Omritf PertMiref y.B, 

XvBBAT, W. M., 28 FuuSurif Street, £C. 

MvMBATKy Obobob A.| Fur^ebtmkf Torfuay; and Oriental Clnh^Hanorer 

Sguare^ W. 
Mtbbs, AuoLiiTDBB, 125 Smtktrlond AmMue, Maida VaU^ W. 

fNAiBir, JoBVy Garth ffouee, Torr'e Fork Road, Bfraeamhe. 

Vmob, Bobbbt L., " JBritiih AuatraiaeUm ** Qfee, 31 Fleet Slrtet, MLC. 

Natbab, Altbbd N^ 8 Hameell Street, £C. 

Natbak, Loris A., Daekwood Honee, 9 Ae« Brfiad Street, E.C, 

Navntoit, Gbobob Hbbbbbt, 75 CMeapeide, E,C. 

tKAi, Sib Viboiue, K.C.M.G., M.L.G. (Pi>rt Louie, MaarUime), care of 

Jdeetre, Ckaimere, Guthrie, ^ Co,, 9 Idol Lane, £C. 
Kbatb, Eowabd 8., 7 Great St, HeletCe, E,C. 
Nbbdbam , Sib Josbvh, The Feme, We^idge, 
Seimos, Edwabd Mobtaqv, Hanger HiU Houee, Ealing, W, 
Nbibob, Gbobob Hbbbt, The Lawn, Warwick, 
Nbss, Gatib Pabbbb, 19 Pn»vhetter Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
HtntfttM, WiLLUM Dm St, George'e Clnb, Hanooer Sqnare, W, 
Nbcmabx, SiomdkOi Warnford C&nri, EC, 
Nbwux, Hbbbt H., 70 Lanedowne Road, Kotting Hill, W. 
NicBot, Bobbbt, 1 1 BunhiU Row, EC. 
NiCBOLLB, Alfbbd M., 72 Holland Road, W, 
NfCBOuoK, 8m Cbabuw, Babt., Th€ Grange, Totteridge, Htrte, N, 
KfCBOiJOir> Dabibl, 51 St, Pante Chmchyard, EC 
NicoL, Gbobob Gaborn, 5 Cambridge Gate, Regenfe Park, N, W, 
NfcoiXy AVOV8T178, ILB., CK, Ventnar Lodge, Chielehuret, 
KiHiLL, Paui. H., care of Meetre, Banke ^ Co., Metbonme, Auetralia, 
NiTBB, Gbobob, Commercial Bank of Auetralia, Limited, 1 Biehopegate 

Street, EC. 
KnnsoB, Bobbbt, War^fotd Conrt, EC. 
NoBTSt Cbablbs, Snn^Woodhouee, near Hndder^eld. 
KoBTB, Fbbdbbicx Wuxiaw, F.G^., Bowleg HeUt, Bowleg Regie. 
tNoBTK, Habbt, Crichton CM, Adelphi, W,C. 
NooBtB, Hbbbt, Athenman CM, PtiU MaU, 8. W. 
KoTBUi, U W., Oxford and Camhridge CM, PaU Mail, &»: 
NooBBT, Co&OBBL SiB Cbablbs B. P. H., B.R, K.C.B., JmUor United 

firrricv CM, Charlee Strtat, S, W. 
Ncrr, B. W., Coneerntite CM, St. Jamee'e Street, S.W. 

Oabbb, Abtbub, ILD^ Larkemeade, Staneieg Road, Eaetbonme. 

O'Ebibv, Wiujam F., 98 Oannom Street, EC, 

Oblmb, Jambi L., BiUiter Honec, BiUiter Street, EC. 

OxMABBBT, 8iB MovTAov F., K.C.H.G*, Cnmn Agtot for tht ColoBief, 

Downing Street, S,W: 
fOmmMMMf EMmUM9f 17 Ran dee Lendree, Paris. 
OimnsBBt JoMVS, 52 Brown Street^ Maneheetef. 
OtpoBB, JoBB In, 32 dneen Vtctoria Street, EC^ 



372 Royal Colonial IndtUtite. 

Year of 
Eleolion. 

i 889 OsBOBKB, Alios, eare of Commercial Bank of Sydney, 1 8 Btrehm Lane, E, C 
950 1883 fOsBOBWB, CAFTAXif Fbaxx, Rodwoy Grange, Kineitm, 

1888 OiBORiTB, P. HiLLy Karen^a, Bath Bead, Cfteltenkam, 

1889 OsBCRNy HtNitYy M.In8t.G.E. (Kew Branswick Emigntion Agent), 24 
Cedars Road, Clapkam Common, 8, W, 

882 Oswald, Wx. Walter, National Bank ^ Atuiralaeia, 128 BiskopegeU 
Street, KC. 

872 OrwAT, Thb Kioht How. Sib ABTurs JoHir, Babt., 34 Eaton Squartf 

S.W. : and Mhenmtm Clvh, PaU MaU, S. IK 
955 1886 Ownr, Eowabd CnKLiFFB, C.M.G., 9 VTeethourne Creeeent, W, 
890 Owbv, p. Bbbbt, 102a Victoria Street, SW. 
880 Owbk, Sib PmuF CmrLiFFS, K.C.B., K.C.M.O., O.I.E., 2 TU Beeidemcesy 

South Keneinyion Museum, S, W. 

879 tPAi>XK>K, Jomr, Suffolk House, 6 Laurence Pountney HiU, KC, 
890 Paddok, Wx. Edwiv, 29 Gledhow Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

960 1886 Palxbb, Willxax Isaac, J.P., Hillside, Beading, Berks, 

880 Pabbvbt, Crablbs, 3 Be Vere Gardens, Kensington, W, 
889 t^^i^'i^f OAFTAnr Jaxeb L., 2 Humber Boad, Westoombe Park, Black-^ 

heath, 8,E. 

879 Pabrtt, Captaik Willxax, 58 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E. 

888 Pabk, a. Stbelk, care 0/ London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C, 
955 1880 Pabx, W. C. Gumnikobak, 25 Lime Street, EC. 

886 Pabkbr, Archibald, Camden Wood, Chislehurst ; and 2 Eaet India 
Avenue, EC, 

881 Pabkbb, Oborge B., Athenetum Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 

889 fPARKXR, HsiOiT, care 0/ Messrs. Finch ^ Co., Chepstow. 

885 Pabxinotoit, Maiob J. Bopbb, 24 Crutched Friars, EC; 6 Beuonehire 

Place, W. ; amd St. Siephen*s Cluh, Westminster, S.W. 
970 1888 Pabtbuk, Hkkbt, 19 Queen Street, Mm/fair, W. 

869 Patbrsok, Jork, 7 # 8 Australian Avenue, EC; and 17 Holland 
Park, W. 

886 jPatbrsow, J. Olaistbb, 7 # 8 Australian Avenue, EC. 
885 Patok, Jakes, 2 Bath Tsrraee, Instow, North Devon; and Junior Afhe^ 

naum dub, Piccadilly, W. 

887 Pattbrsov, Htlbs, 28 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 

975 1881 Paui^ Henrt Mobcbbiff, 12 Lansdowne Crescent, Netting HUl, W, 

880 Patkb, JtyxH, 34 CeUman Street, E.C ; and Kathlamba, The Av:nue^ 
Lawrie Park, Sydenham, S.E 

881 t^EACB, Walter (Satal GoTernment Emigration Agent), 21 Fin»hury 
Circus, E.C 

877 Peacock, Oeobob, 27 MUion Street, Fore Street, EC 

877 PftAOOCX, J. 11, 27 Milton Street, Fore Street, EC 

980 1885 fPEAKE, Gborob Hebbert, B.A., LL.B., 1 St. Jameis Street, S,W. 

887 Pears, Walter, 5 # 6 Leadenhall Buildings, E.C 

888 Peck, Gbobqe, 25 Chesham Place, Bdgrave Squarr, S. W. ^ 

878 fPEBK, Cuthbbbt Edgar, Wimbledon House, Wimbledon. 

883 tPEiK, 8w Hbhrt W., Bart., Wimbledon House, Wimbledon. 

985 1885 Peel, Wxluax Cbables, Fair View, Sunningdale, Berks; and * 

Conservt tit$ Club, PaU Mall, S. W, 
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1885 
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1883 

1881 
1888 
1885 
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1881 
1873 
1888 



1891 
1883 



Pbllt, Imomawd, Lomgkion Rectory, Ester, 

PsnuToir, H. W., TVumpin^im Hall, Cambrid^. 

PwDn, 8iB John, K.C.V.G., Eatirm TkUfft^pk Co., Wincknier Hi,ti»e, 

60 out Broad StreH, EC, ; and IS Arlington Sirttt, SM\ 
Pnnnnr, Edward C, 8 WeU Hiii, Sydenham^ 8,E 
PncsT4i, AuoutTUt O^ 60 Union Grom, South Lamhttk^ S,W. 
PnuKim, HntDT A-^eart of A—tmlian Jomt Stock Bank, 8 King mitiam 

SireH, M,a 
PnuMO, Cbablm, Orford and Cambridge Clnh, Pail MaU^ S,W. 
PttBT, Tn Rmbt Rst. Bisbop, i>.D^ 88 Avtmme Road, Rfgonf$ Ikirk, 

29. W. 
Pmaa^ OoDDOK Doit4UMOir, 3 Etom AvemaSf Hamp^Uai, K.W. 
fPKnsBiCK, £dwakd a., Yarra Yarroy BrixUm Riu, 8.W. 
Pnixifs, Fbanx, 7 HW< Hoe Terraee, Piymomtk, 
PmLLiPty T. Hooaas, Snstex Lodge, B^ntkam Manor Road, J%arntom 

Hiatk 
PttLurs, Waltib, M.I.KA., M.I.M.E., 36 Boimoni Park, Lewi$kam, A£ ; 

and 108 fhiekurek Sirttt, EC. 
PicsnuNo, WttuAM A., C.M.O., Fowtg, ComwalL 
PiwcKHBY, WnxiAV, MUford HiU, Saliabmy. 
fPLAKT, EoHVKD H. T., CkaHeTi Towtr$, Qatemsland. 
PuTDKLf^ T. O., Scottish Citib, J>09er Stret4, IK. 
PtowDDK. 81B William C, K.O.SJ.1 M«P., 5 Park Crtactni, Portland 

Pla€t, W. 
PLritt, Samvbl Swibb, Ritptith, Wegbridge. 

Plobmbb, Ukbbt PSMBKBTONy Union Mdis, near Donglae, leU qf Man. 
PbLLABD, £dwabo H., 3 Bm Cburt, TempU, EC. 
Poolb, Jobh B., Me9$rt. Gordon # Goteh, 16 8L Bride Street, Ladgate 

Cirene, E.C. 
tPoOB^ Majob R., Old Lodge, Newton Toneg, Saliebmrg. 
PteKQ, CsABLBi JAQVBiy The Hoodlonds, Grove Park, Lee, S.E ; and 

19 Fineharg Oirame, EC 
tPMTXB, JoBX WiLKMf, S Fenchmrch Aoenue, EC. 
PuWBBy Edwtbd B., Maieonette, Ailea Road, St. MargareCe, Sarreg. 
Pbabd^ Abthtb Oampbbll, 89 Norfolk S^mare, W. 
pBAMCi^ Bboutaio IL, 3 Hereulee Paemge, S,C. ; and Frognal, Hemp* 

eUad,NW. 
PBAjnooWy Ptact J.y 1 New Square, Lincoln* § inn, W.C. 
Pbabbbbd, PmB J>., Tie Knoll, Snegd Park, aifton, Bristol. 
Pbatt, J. J., 79 Qneen Street, Cheapeide, EC. 

PuMMCM, William Hbbbt, F.RS., ]CInit.C.E., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon. 
Pbbvitb, Joora Wbbdob, Oak Lodge, Pond Road, Blaekheath, S.B. 
Pbicb, Etab J., 37 Clemenfe Lane, E.C. 
Pbibcb, Jobn »., 8 OomwaU Maneiane, Cornwall Gardene, S.W. 
Pbitcmabo^ Cbablbb Audiabdbb, Stomrport ViUa, SaUere Hill, Upper 

Norwood, BE; and Brighton and Conmtg Clnb, Middle Street, 

Brighton. 
pBTicBABiit Libut.-Obkbbal Ooboom D*, R.E^ C.B., United Serrice 

amb, At// MaU, S,1V. 
pBOBfB, LcsLKV Cbablbs, 79 Onelow Square, 8. W. 
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1890 

1874 
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882 
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889 

889 

887 
880 

882 

889 
890 

881 
880 
889 
886 

879 
888 
888 
879 
890 

882 
881 

891 

890 
884 
886 

881 

889 
887 I 



Royal Colonial Inatihite, 

Proctob, Philip F., CoUmhl Bank, 18 BUhopsgaU Street, E.C, 
PuoB, W. B., M.D., 64 Elm Park Gardens, 8,W, 
PviLBir, Habby, Mercantile Agency Co, 0/ Australia, 5 Lothhury, E.C. 
PuBYU, QiLBBBT, 5 Bow Churchyord^ E,C. 

Badcuffb, p. Goflbstok, Berriford, Crown HiU B.-SiOi Devon; and 

Union dub, 8.W. 
Badfobd, Alfbbd, F.R.G.S., Wdbeek Mansions, 34 Cadogan Terrace, 

8,W,; and 1 Garden Court, Temple, RC. 
IUb, Jobk, M.D., LL.D, F.R.d., 4 Addison Gardens West, Kensington, W. 
Rait, Giobob Thomas, 70 # 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, E,C. 
Raikbt, SfAJOB-GsHKBAL Abthub MACiK, Trowscosd Lodge, Ckdtenkam, 
Ralli, Pandbu, 17 Belgravs Square, S.W, 
Ramsay, Robbbt, Howletts, Canterbury, 
RAMSDBir, RicHABD, Chodwick Manor, Knotcle, Warwickshire, 
Rand, Edwabd E., Essex Villa, Wandsworth Common, S.W,; and 107 

Cannon Street, EC. 
tRAHDALL, EuoBHB T., 27 Orsctt Terrace, Hyds Park, W. ; and 6 South 

Square, Gra^s Inn, W,C 
Ravkbn, Pbtbb, Fumess Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 
fRAVKiN, Jambs, M.P., 36 Ennismore Gardens, S,W,; and Bryngwyn, 

Mertford, 
Rawsoh, Sib Rawson W., K.O.M.a., C.B^ 68 Cornwall Gardens, S,W. 
Raymond, Rbt. C. A,, The Vicarage, Bray, near Maidenhead, 
Rbad, William Hbmbt H., O.M.G., 9 Petersham Terrace, Queen's Gate, 

8.W, 
fRsAY, Rt. Hon. Lobd, G.O.S.I., G.CJ-.E., 6 Great Stanhope Street, W, 
Rbdpath, Pbtbb, The Manor Housei Chislehuriti Kent, ' 
Rbid, ]tf a«ob-Gbkbbal a. T., 45 Tisbury Road, Hove, Brighton, 
Rbid, Dayid, AJnitCE., Thomanean House, Milnathort, Kinross^ 

shire, N*B, 
Rbid, Gbobob, 79 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
Rbbko^ Gbobob Hall, 6 East India Avenue, E, C, 
Rbmtok, a. Wood, 2 Essex Court, Temple, EC. 
Bxvm, Caft. Ricrabd, 28 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W, 
fRicRABiM, Rbt. W. J. B., B.D.^ St. CharM College, St. Charted Sjuartf 

North Kensington, W, 
RiCHABDsoir, William Ridlby, Alwyn House, Shortlands, Kent, 
BxDfLia, William, M Jnst.OJS., F.G.S., Chester Bouse, Mount Ephroim 

Road, Streatham, S.W. 
RinifOYOK, W. John, *^ British Trade Journal;* 113 Cannon Street, EC; 

and 21 Gledhow Gardens, S.W. 
RoBBBTSy Crablbs Gay, CoUards, Haslemere, Surrey, 
RoBBBYSy Thomas Lanodox, Rookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon, 
RoBBBTCOK, Albxamdbb ICiLNBy M.B., GonvUls House, Alton Road, Roe* 

hanqfton, S.W. 
RoBBBTSON, Campbell A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, EC, ; 

and II OakhiU Park, Hampstead, N,W. 
RoBBBTSOK, John, Slock Exchange, E.C. 
RoBiBs, EowABDy C.E.| 22 Conduit Street, W. 
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881 



RomctOM, ArousTvtO., Greta Bou$e, LeUfham Court Rood, Sireatkam, S. W, 
RoBtKtoiry CoLDKiL C. W., C.B., 10 Hydt ^rk Gate, 8,W. ; tmd War 

Qpet, Mi Matt, S.n\ 
RoBiMOir, Q. CtotiAKO, Red Brick House, Campden Hill Rond^ Ken^ 

magtom, W* 
Ro«w90ir, Hkhkt JAvn, F.S.S., 31 Spencer Road, Putney, SJV, 
Romnnoir, Isaac, 107 Cannon Street, E,C, 
fRoBorsoif, JAvn Sauckd, Roachbank, Rochdale, 
R0BIV8OW, WiLUAX, 4 Mount Park, Ealinfff IK. 
RoGSBS, McRftATy Fowey, Comwatt, 
RooBBSox, Joaw, Crardals Hall, Durham, 
RoamUK, W. J., Tk€ Cedars, St, Leonard's Road, Surhiton, 
RoLLo, WtixiAM, 6 Stanley Gardens, Kensinyton Park, W. 
RoxB, RoBMrr, 45 Do^er Street^ Pieeadilly, W, 
RowB, T■olCA^ Charlton House, Charlton Kings, near Chdtenham* 
RonixTy Chablbs £., High Park, Droitmich. 
f RowALO, Btbon L., 14 Upper PhiUimore Gardens, W, 
RoxALO, R. B., Prmhury Granye, near Tunhridge WeUs. 
RorsB, Fbbbmaw, H.A. Oxon., Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

Avenue, W,C. 
R08B, B. LAycASTBB, I Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S. W, 
RosB, Chablbs D., Bartholomew House, E.C. 
fRotBBBBT, Tab Riovt Hox . thb Eabl cfr, 38 Berkeley Sjuart, W, ; and 

Dalmeny, near Edinburyh, y,B. 
Rem, AuoAKDBB, St. Kierans, York Road, West Norwood, S.E. 
Ross, Cattaik Obobob E. A., F.O^., 8 Collingham Gardens, S.V. ; and 

Junior Carlton Ouh, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Ron, Hajoltok, 22 BasinghaH Street, E.C, 

Rtm, HuoB C, Standard Bank rf South Africa, 10 Clemenfs Lane, E.C. 
UouB, Jonr, Moreen, North Hill, Highgate, N ; and 63 Finsbury Paee- 

meat, £C. 
Koa% J. Obaftob, Oriental Club, Hanooer Square, W. 
Kan, U. Lara, 3 Park Terrace, Lightdife, near Halifax. 
RowBLL, T. Ibtinb, V.D.» C.H.G., 8 Redelife Square, S.}V, 
RoYDH, Cbablbs Jaxbs, F^ifield House, Andover ; and Windham Club, St. 

Jatnes*s Square, S. H\ 
RoTDs, EoMrxD U., Fyfield House, Andcver; and Windham Club, St. 

Jameses Square, S. H\ 
Rumble P. N., Junior Carlton aub, P,dl Mall, S.n'; and 66 Queens^ 

hvrough Terrace, W. 
RcssBiXt Thomas, Haremars Hall, Hurstgreen, Sussex. 
RuMBtXy Thomas, G.M.O., 69 Eaton Square, S.W. 
RcwBSX, T. PuBTfs, Warroeh, Milnathort, Kinrose^htre, N.B. 
tRvssBix, T. R.y 18 Church Street, Liverpool. 



890 
87P 

876 
878 
876 
879 

886 SaALTBLO, AlFBBO. 

Sacbb, Altbbd Lu, C.E., 60 Queen Victoria Street, E,C. 
jSAitLABD, Fnupy 87 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
SaIAMAM, Abbaram, 46 Warrington Creseent, Maida Hill, W. 
890 I BtaJtQKi, firvAHO 0^ 6 Ledbnry Road, Bayswaler, W. 
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1889 
1135 1886 
1879 
1887 
1874 



Royal Colonial Insiihde. 

Samubl, Sot Saul, K.G.M.G., C.B. (Agent-General for KeW Sooth Wales), 

9 Victoria Street, 8. W. 
fSAKDSBSOK, John, BuUer*$ Wood, CkisUhurst, Kent. 
Sandfoso, Colonbl Sib Hbkbbrt B., R.A., K.C.M.G., W(»i HiU 

House f St. Leoftardson-Sea. 
Sasboon, Astuur, 12 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
Saundbbs, Thomas Dodoson, Tunffordbury, Croydon, 
Satagb, Wx. Fbbdk., Blomfield Howe, London WaV, E.C. 
ScALBS, G. McAbthub, 4 Chapel Street, Crippieyate, KC ; and Si* 

Hdiers, Orleans Road, Homsey Rise, N, 
ScALBS, Hbbbbbt F., 9 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
tScABTH, Lbtbsok £., H.A., Keverstone, Manor Road, BoumemoulK 
ScBiFP, Chablbs, 22 Loumdes Square, S, W, 

ScHOLBT, J. Gbanbfibld, Roytd Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, IT. 
ScHWABTZR, 0. £. R., M.A., Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, S.E. ; and 

Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
ScuLNDBRS, Albzandkb, 10 Cedars Road, Clapham Common, S.W, 
SooMCB, Captaik G. CoLQUHOUir, Board of Trade Office, Custom House 

Dublin. 
Scott, Abbaham, 8 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 
SooTT, Majob-Gbmbbal Albx. Db Coubct, K.E., 86 Cornwall G^rdens^ 

S.W. ; and Junior United Service dub, S.W. 
Scott, Abchibald £., 7 Montpelier Square, Kntyhtsbridye, 8.1V.; and 

UnUed University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Scott, Arthur Jbrtomb, Rotherfield Park, Alton, Hants. 
ScoTi, Ghablbs J., Boxgrove, ixuUdford. 
Scott, Johm Adav, KUmaney, OakhiU Road, Putney, S.W.; and 11 

Distaff Lane, Cannon Street, EC. 
Scott, Robbbt, Connaught House, Harlesden, N, W. 
Scott, Wu.liax H. B., 5 <f 6 PaloM Chambers, nestminsier, S.IK 
ScousnBLO, Kobbrt, HiU House, Llanstephan, Carmarthenshire. 
Seddoh, Abthub, 8 Korfolk Street, Park Lane, W. 
Sblbt, Pbidbaux, Koroit, North Park, Croydon; and 4 Threadneedle 

Street, E.C. 
Sbxplb, Jambs G., F.H.G.S., 64 Grosvenor Road, Dublin. 
Sbsiiob, Edwabd Nassau, 147 Cannon Street, EC, 
Sbbocolp, G. Pbarcb, CherryhinUm, Torquay. 
Sbtbbk, Waltbr, 9 EarVs Court Square, 8. W. 
Shavd, Jambs, M.In8t.G^^ Parkholme, Elm Park Gardens, 8.W.; and 

75 Upper Ground Street, S.E. 
Skaxd, Jouk Loudouk, 24 Rood Lane, E.C. 
8BA2n>-HARTBT, James Widdbinotok, Castle Semple, Lochwinnoeh, Ren- 

frewshire, N.B. 
Sbiw, CohovML E. W., 44 Blackwater Road, Eastbourne, 
Sbaw, Frbdbbicx C 7 Greeneroft Gardens, Finchley New Road, K.W. 
Sbbkxak, Datid a., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Sbxpbrbd^ William Laxb, 25 Richmond Terrace, Clifton, Bristol 
Shbppabd, Wm. Flbktwood, B^, 2 Temple Gardens, EC] 
Sripbtbr, Hbnbt i\ 87 Kensington Gardens Square, H\ ; and Conserra- 

Uifs CM, St, James's Street, S.W. 
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fSaiBB, RoBiBT W., Shirley, South yarwood Park, S.E* 
Saovr. Chablb, Ofia of** The Argue,*" 80 Fleet Street, E.C. 
SaovTBiDOt, Sunrnt, 18 S^. Stephen*e Square, Bayewater, W, 
81DST, Ckablbs, 23 HarringUm Gardene, South Keneington, SM\ 
SiLLSM, JoKjr Hbkbt, Southlande, Either, Surrey; and Junior Cjrltcn 

aub, s. ir. 

fSiLTn, CoLONSL RvoR A., Abbey Lodge, ChieUhuret, 

tSiLTBB, a W.. 3 York Gate, Regent'e Park, h\W, 

Sim, MAJOft-OnniBAL Edwabd Coysoarnk, R.K.» 37 Connaught Square, 

Hyde Park, W. ; amd United Serttce Club, S.H\ 
tSnmoifi, Fibld-Mabsual Sib LtirroBit, Q.C.B., O.C.M.O., 36 Qtrnwall 

Gardene, S,W. ; amd United Sernee Club, Pall Mall, SJK 
SiHFaoir, CoMXAKDBB H. 0., R.N^ care tif Meeer$, Burnett ^ Co, 123 Pall 

IiaU,8,}r. 
SiKAiTBB, Stoisvtm, 9 Palace Gate, IK. 
SmcLAn, Abtbub, Meadow Bank, Cuite, Aberdeen, Al/?. 
SntcuuB, Oayid, 2 Eliot Bank, Foreet Hill, S.E, ; and 19 Silver Street, 

E.C. 
Stm, CvABLBs H., 10 Coleman Street, EC. 

StADB, QaoBOB P.. Kanimbla, 33 Fitrjohn^e Arenue, Hampetead, .VIT. 
SiADB, HBJfBT 0., 16 Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square, H\ 
Slaobk, St. Babub, Heatl^/Uld, Btigate. 

Slabbkobb, Ralph, 9 Keneington Court, W,; and 66 Cannon Street, EC. 
fSiCABT, Fbakcu O., IILA., Brtdhury, Tunbridge Welle, 
SiUTX, CtABBKCB, J.P., MautioH Hfluee BuUdinge, 4 Queen Victoria Stree*, 

E.C. 
Bmrru, Datid J., 140 Wett George Street, Glatgow. 
Sicmi, Sib Fbakos Villb^ibctx, 19 Harrington Gardene, South Keneutg* 

ion, S.W. 
Bmxtu, Hctbt Oabdkkb, Tinto, Killieeer Avenue, Streaiham Hill, S.W, 
Smni, JAUi, OJjice of* The Cape Argue,** 26 Comhill, EC. 
Smith, Jambs Wuxiam, Coldamo, Stromneee, Orkney; and National 

Liberal Oub, WhitehaU Place, S.W. 
Smith, Jobh, 10 Aldermanbury Arenue, EC. 
tSMiTH, J06BPH J., Welle Houee,Ilkley, Yorkehire. 
Smith, Samvbl, 1I.P., Careton, Princee Park, Liverpool; and 7 Belahay 

Street, Weetmineter, S. W. 
fSMiTB, Thomas HAimiwt, Gordon Brook, Grafton, Xew South Walee. 
Smith, Waltbb F., 8 Holland Park Terrace, W. 
Smith. Wiluam, J.P., Sundoum Houee, Clifton, Brietol. 
Smith, Trb Biort Hon. Wixxiam Bkxbt, H.P., 3 Groerenor Place, S.W. ; 

and Greenlande, Henley-on* Thamee. 
SMiTH*CiJMMiifo, Lotrr. O. Maxsrslo, R.N., Ardbrae, Bray, Co, mcklow, 

heland. 
fSoMBBTiixB, Abthvb Foitnki, Dip Jm, Welle, Somereel; and Orfordand 

Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Som, Wm. Oablamd, B.A., J.P., Bury Street, St. Mary Alt, E.C. ; 

Hareetane, Caterham Valley; and Deronehire Club,St.Jame»'e Street. 

8.W. 
Spahibb, Adolf, 114 Fellowe Bead, N.W* 



878 Royal Colonial InsHiuie, 

Tear of 
Election. 

1 1 75 1889 SekmKas,Simim,J)evanMr€ Villa, Grantham, 

890 Spbncb, Lisut.-0olo2»l Johk, Lea Hurtt, HooLty ChuUt ; and 19a CWr- 
man Street, E.C. 

891 Spbkcs, Patbick O., 67 Maida Vale, W, ; and 17 PkUpot Lane, RC. 
870 SPBffLBT, HowABD, F.SLB., F.R.G.a, 4 Bolton Gardens West, S.W. 

888 SncKS, Albbbt, Braneepetk Houee, Woodford, Esaex. 
Ii8o 1887 Spisbs, Fklix Wiluav, 68 Lowndss Stptare, S.W, 

890 Spotrbwoodb, Obobob A., 3 Cado^n Square, 8, W, 

889 SPBiorr, Jobx S^ Oriental CM, Hanover Sqnare, W, 
883 tSnKMiOK, Hugh, 11 Clartnee Ihrraee, Regent » Park, KW, 
885 Squibb, Rbt. Gbobob Mbtlbb, H.A., Clotkail Beetory, BaUoek. 

Herts, 
f 185 1879 Staffobd, Sib Edwabd W., 6.C.K.G., 19 Eaton Square, S, W. 

885 Stalky, T. P., 2 Ftnckurck Aoenue, E,C, 

891 Stanfobd, Edwabd, Jun., 26 Coektjmr Street, 8.W, 

886 t^ANLBT, WALM9LBT, U.Li8tGJS., Tko KnowU, Lsiffkam Court Boad^ 
Siftatkam, S,W, 

878 Stabu, J. G. Uaxilton, H.A^ F.S^ (Scot.), Troqueer Holm, noar Vum^ 

fries, y.B. 
1 190 1875 Stbui, Andbbw, Broon^fiM, Copers Cope Boad, Beckenkam, 

887 SfBTBinoy, Htoh G., 73 Oourtfield Gardens, Soutk Kensington, ART. 

876 Stbtbnbok, Lbadbb C, 73 CourtfM Gardens, Soutk Kensinqton, 8.W. 

888 Stbwabt, Albxakdbb B., Garik, Kemerton Boad, Boekenkam. 
888 Stbwabt, Cuablbs H., CJM[.G., 49 Queen*s Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 

1 195 1883 Stbwabt, Chabl» W. A., 14 Breekin Plaes, Soutk Kensington, S.W, 

883 Stbwabt, Edwabd C, 14 Breekin Place, Soutk Kensingtom, S.W. 

887 Stbwabt, Bobbbt, Culgruff, Crossmiekael, N^, 
881 Stbwabt, Bobbbt M., 61 Milton Strsel, E.C 

888 Stbwabt. Thoxas H., Bank qf Ntw Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria Strmi^ 

E.C, 
1 300 1886 SnBLiMo, Abcbibau) Wuxiam, 7 Ohscrvatorg Auenue, Kensington, Wi 

874 t^TiBUKO, SiB Cbablbs E. F., Babt., Glorat, JHOton of Ocmpsis, 3Vff. : 
and Junior CarUon Club, Pail MaU, 8.W, 

881 SiTBUiio, J. Abchibald, 24 Brandkam Gardens, Soutk Kmsington, 5. If. 

877 ^rara, F. W., B.C.L., 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W,C. 

879 Srorr, Twoum^ *I%emhank, Sutton, Surreg, 

1205 1882 t^iow, F. 8. Pmupsoir, Blackdown House, Hademere, Surrey ; and 

Union anb, Trafalgar Square, &W, 

890 Stbacrax, Tbomab Y., Boeewortk, Sylvan Boad, Upper Korwood^ S.E ; 
and 88 Cannon Street, E.C. 

886 SnuFVOBOb Riokt Hob. trb £abl of, 70 Eaton Square, S.W^; msd 

Wrotkam Park, Bamet. 
890 SiBAKOB, Yikcbmt W., cars of Mercantile Bank qf Australia, 39 Lowtiard 

Street, EC. 

875 t^BAKowATB, H. 6. T., Skapmick^ Bridgwater, Somsrsst; and 6 Pnmp 

Court, Temple, EC, 
1310 1880 ^^nMKt,EDuu9D,Mil(fisldLans,HigkgaieBiss,B. 

^ Stbbitbb, G. Skbltob, 169 Piccadilly, W,; and National Consertatim 
aub, Pall Mall, S.W. 
SrnuoLUirPi Outik Bonts, Hamp^fietd, Putney, 8.W» 
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884 Stoaiit, Jon, FJLQ^ 20 BmeUtnbmty, RC, 

890 9tVAXt, KnaoRM R, St. SUplm's Omb, WettmimtUr, &W. 
887 SruMU^ E. M^ M.A., i^Nwyt, Tuyford^ Bfrks. 

878 SoTMBBLAXD, HiS Obacb tbb Dcks op. K.0.» Siaford ffoust. Si, Jamis's, 
8.W. 

891 Simoir, Abtbvr Warwick, 
891 Scrrair, Tjkwabp, Ofufm Im{^> 

808 SwALB, RvT. fl. J^ M^ JJ»^ /iia^Ce^ Atf. &<<^» YorkikUt. 

883 SwAnr, FraxcMi 147 Camnom Simt, £a 

889 SwvT, Dbah, SUynadorp, 100 UigVbwry Sem Park^ N. 

890 SwuiBinun, U. P^ 39 Gubyaii Sj^mtv, & R; 

889 j tSTUi, Qbomb H^ KA^ MJhsLC^, 17 ^l/ikri S^man, CUpImm Road^ 

875 SYMOxai O. J., F.RiS^ 62 CaMtdem Sguarr, N. W. 



885 
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883 

883 

880 
876 I 
887 I 
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885 
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I 



I 



877 i 
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fTAixBm, GwBOB Wm., 6.A., 62 Bmnumort Gardau, SLIT. 

TAKsrSB, Pbopbsor Hbxst, M JLA.C, 27 Momimgion Cre$oeui^ Siamwiek 

Ifaadj WeU Kemsimi^tom, W, 
Tavoys, Qiobob, HmihfHd ffall^ Bandtw&riK Birmingham; and 85 

Qtieen Victoria Sirtet, E.C. 
TAXtorm, Biceabd^ GUberttUme, Lgmdom Eiid, mar Birmingham ; and 35 

Qme$» Victoria Street, £LC. 
Tatub, Fbaxx, FJL6.S., 10 Qaeen Street, CheapoUte, E.C. 
Tatixib, Cbablbb J., 135 CroafmeU Bead, 8,W. 
Taylou, Ebxbst G. 

Tati/a, Hoob L., 23 PhiBimort Garden*^ W. 
Tajuou, J. v. K., 14 Coektfur Street, S,]V.; and St, F\nth*9 Vicarage, 

Wandtworth, o»lr • 
fTATLUB, Tbbodobb C, Sunny Baml\ Batley, Yorkshire. 
Tatlob, Vktob A^ Bedeot, Ontram Boad, Addiaeomhe, Surreg, 
Tbmflb, Sib Rioubd, Babt., ILP., G.C^I., CLE^ The Nash, near Wor- 

teeter ; and Aihenmtm Gnb, Pall Mall, S.W, 
TmmAwr, Bobbbt, Chapel Honae, Skiptom. 

^TBBBTSoir, Tbb Biobt How. Lobd, D.C.L., Mdmorth, Hademere, Surrey, 
tTBBBT, Chablbs O., Pembroke Houee, South Norwood, A£L; and 6 East 

India Affenme, KC. 
TaoHAM, Jambi Lbwuv F^.A., F.RO.S., 7%atched Bouee Clmb, St. 

James* »; and 26 GUmesster Street, Warwick Sjuare, S.W, 
TaoMUki, JoBir, 18 Wood Street, B.C, 
TBOxnoB, Abtb0b Bailbt, Sumatra, Bournemouth, 
TaoMnoif, E. SncBS, ILD.. F.R.C.P., 33 Cavendish Sguare, W. 
fTuoHftont, Hrvmrnt, Wood Dene, Sevenoaks, 
Tuamaont, Auduutdbb, Bartholomew House, E,C, 
Twomom, J. Domcab, Th$ Old Beeiory, Aehton, Stevenage, Berts; and 

8L Peters Chambers, ConMl, EC, 
Tbobbb, Wiluam, Mesors, Stutta/ord ^ Co., 49 Fore Street, E,C; and 

BusdoH, Bondobosch, Cape Colony, 
TumwT, LaoBABS \f„ 51 Prinees Square, Bayswater, W% 
TbubsbTi AjmiVB P., hgrio Clu\ PioeadiUy, W. 
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1880 



Roycd Colonial Lisiituie, 

TiDET, EjiNBST, 3 Throffmartan Avenue, E.C,; and The Feme, Holmeedale 

Road, South Norwood, S.E, 
TiLLis, Alvxakdbb, Artkurlee, Orleans Road, Upper Hciloway, Y. 
TxNUNB, Gborqb, 12 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W, 
tTiNUKE, Jam Ks Maddbr, The Grange, Rockbeare, near Exeter, 
Tod, Hbkbt, 21 Mincing Lane, EC, 

ToMKiNSON, Obobhb Abmold, B.A«, L.L.6., 32 Watting Street^ EC, 
Tooth, Fbed., Park Farm, Sevenoaks, Kent, 

TovBAM, William H.,C.E., 15 Great George Street, WeetmmtUr, S,W. 
ToBLBBSEyLiBUTBirAMTABTHUBW., R.N., TheReireot, Chart Road, Reigaie, 
Tosh, John, Camden Ridge, ChisUhurst, 

Toim, William Habold, 47 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W, 
tTowN, Hbnbt, Arkleg Houee, Arkley, Barnet, 
tTBATEBS, JoBx Amobt, Domey House, Weybridge, Surrey,* 
Tbbdwbh, Edwabd 6., 27 Walbrook, E,C, 
Tbbndbll, a. J. R., C.M.G., South Kensington Museum, S,1V, 
Trill, Grobgh, Protea, Dodds Road, Reigate, Surrey, 
Tbimmbb, Fbbdebick, care 0/ Messrs. Hiekie, Barman, f Co,, 14 WeUeiioo 

Place, S,W, 
TuniDWL, Olivbb J,, 4 St, Mary Axe, EC, 
Tbitton, J. Hbbbbbt, 54 Lombard Street, EC, 
Tbton, Vicb-Admiral SibOeobob, K.C.B., 6 Eaton Place, S.W, 
TccKBB, Thomas, 72 Victoria Street, S,W. 
TuppEB, Sib Ghablbs, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. (High Coimnistftoiier for 

Canada), 17 Victoria Street, S.W, 
tTuBKBULL, Albxakdbb, 80 Bclsise Park Gardens, N, W, 
TuBNBtTLL, Robert Thobbobk, 5 East India Avenue, EC, 
tltiBKBULL, Waltbb, Mouttt Henley, Sydenham Hili, Norwood, S,E, 
TvRKBR, Gh>BD0X, Colonial Bank, 13 Bishopsgaie Street, EC, 



Ulcoq, CLBHSirr J. A., 22 Pembridge Gardens, W, 



tVALSMtiKB, Hugh Scthbblakdi New Zealand Agricultural Company^ 

9 New Broad Street, E,C, 
Vamdebbtl, Michael S., 187 Queen's Gate, S*W, 
VaitdbbByl, Philip, 61 Porehester Terrace, Hyde Park W, ; and North" 

wood, near Winchester, 
Vandbbbti^ Pim^iP Bbboa, 61 Porchtster Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Vaughan, R. Wthdham, Broad Street Avenue, E.C» 
Vavtin, Clauds, 42 Old Broad Street, E,C, 
Vritch, Jambs A., 12 Oakfield Road, Clifton^ Bristol, 
YiCKBBs, JoHH J., 16 St, Helen's Place, E.C, 
t ViBCBMT, C. E. HowABD, G.B., M.P., 1 Grosvenor Square, W, 
ViifCKMT, J. £. Matthbw, Cornwall Buildings, 35 Queen Victoria Street, 

E,C. 
VoGBL, Sib Jcuus, K.C.M.G., 61 Victoria Street, S,W, 
Voss, Hebxaxh, AngiO'Continental Guano Works, 15 Leadenhall Street^ 

EC. 
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Waodiicotov, JoBir, SandAiU CoUage, BecUmkam. 

Wadi, Caen L^ 7 T^lhoi Sqwin, H^ IStrk, H". 

Wam, KuoBrr Chaslis, 8t. Amn§*a Eteiory, 8oko, H', 

Waob, Paost a., 34 Fkndkmxk 8trw$t, E,C, 

Wad% Sitmoub, 8 r^k BuUdmg$, Adilpki, W.C. 

tWAnrwBioaT, B. C, FJtMtt.8oen Elmhini, Et$t FinckUy, If. 

WAnnmovr, Chabub J., KimkurMi^ East nnekUy, K, 

WAKBrnuK Chakus M., FX.S., Belmont, Vxhrufff€. 

Walm, HJLH. Tm PmixcB or, K.O., K.T.. K.P., O.C.B., O.C.S.I^ 

O.C.M.Q., O.C.I.E., MarUtoroMffk Houm, 8.W, 
WAifOBD, Sdwasd J., 19 York Tnr^e$, Iftyemti Iknrk, S, IF. 
Waxjob. liBvr.^CounnB. Aanvm G., R.A., 1 M^kim^e Plac§, Wooiwick, 

WAUcn, JoMir M., Manemnum, Antrlty^ S,B, 

tWAUua, BoBBBT J., F.aO.&, F.R.Hiit8., OrmidaU, Knigkton Park 

aOOm^ UncSttfTt 

Walxbs, Branu. D., 11 Curiam Strt^, Majfair, IK 

Waixacb» T. 8. Dowirtm, fftro^/kld, Bottom Bar. 

Walub, William K., Tkt Grorn, Boaiimgs, Weodhridgt, Suffolk. 

Wauis, H. B , Jddmgtom, St. JITaryj Road, mmbledom, 

^Waxxu, AoxtBAL or TU Funrr, 6tB Paoro W. P., O.C.B., Fmntinfftom 

House, near CkiekesUr ; oii^ HamandJ Ptams, Abra Sootia. 
fWAXT, BASfDOLFH C, 33 Vidss'ia Strset, & IK. 
Wau, TftOMAt VTbbb, Tkomha, Ettkam, Kent. 
Wabitb, Edwabd. 

Watbbsouib, O. M., Hawtkomdtn, Torquay. 
fWATKBHOosB, Lbokabo, 68 Grtat Cumherlamd Place, W. 
Watboit, E. Oilbbbt, 18 Jewin Cresetni, E.C. 
*WATH>ir, J. PoBBBSy M.A., V.D., LL.D., 15 Pirns Aoenus, Wssthoume, 

Boumemoutk; and Atktn^jm Ouh, Pall Mali, 8,W. 
WATaov, WiLUAV COLLDfo, 103 SouikiU Park, Hampstead Bsatk, XW, ; 

and 15 Leadsnkall Strest, K.C. 
fWATT, HoQir, ICP.. 107 St. Georyt's Square, S.ir. 
Watt, Josh B., Prinees Strsst Ckamhers, E.C. 
Watts, Abtbub R^ 6 St. Jokn*s Boad, Wimfdedon. 
Watts, II. K, 53 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. 
t Watts, Jokk, Lytekstt Matravers Mouse, Pooie. 
Wbatscblbt, Chablbs H., Briiitk Soutk Africa Cj.,\9 St. SmUkin*s Lane, 

EC ; and East Lodys, BsxUy Heatk, Kent. 
Wbbb, Hbxbt B , 7 Warrior Square Terrace, St. Lsonards'^n-Sea. 
Wbbb, WiLtiAV, Kewsisad Ahbey, nsar Sottingkam. 
WBB9TBB, H. Cabtics, 10 Huntly Gardens, Hitlksad, Glasgow. 
Wbbstbb, Bobbbt Obaitt, U.P., 83 Belgracs Boad, 8.W. 
Wblcs, HnniT P., Kno^y^ong, Grott Park, Let, S.E. ; and 10 Eastcheap, E C. 
Wblp, 8ib Fbbobbicx A., G.C.M.6., Ckidcock Manor, Bridport , and 

Wkit/s Club, St. James's Street, S,W. 
Wbld-Blpitdbll, HsyBY, tutwortk Cattle, Wsrekam. 
Wbmtm A9n> Xabcs. Tbb Biobt Hov. ths Eabl or, 23 St. Jama's 

Piaee,S.W. 
tWuTDT, Ebbbbt Eiuty V.CJj., 4 and 8 Tkrymor.an Atsnue, EC. 
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Soyal Colonial Inditvie. 

WsMTWOBTH, .FntwnxiAify Oieneairtif Boumem&utk, 

Wbstbbv, Chorus B., Broadway Chambers, Wettrnmster, 8, W, 

WvsToir, Dtson, 138 LeadeuhaU Street, KC. 

WsTBBBBDy JosBPH, diftcn, wtOT BrUtoL 

"WwKmaMLL, VTiLLXAif S., 117 Cannon Street, E.C, 

WHABToy, BuTBT, 19 Btavfort Gardene, S, W. 

Whixuq^ Abthub H.y Ashenground, Haywards Heath; and 188 Strand, 

W.C. 
"Wbebmr, Crablbs, 3 Boulevard Cfranegf Laneanne, Switzerland. 
fWHBSLBB, Edward, F.R.G.S., Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

Avenue, IV, C. 
Whttb, Abkold HBNBTy 30 York Street, Portman Square, W, 
Wrttb, Lbedhax, 25 Cranley Gardens, 8, W. 
Whitb, RoBBBTy 86 Marine Parade, Brighton ; and 19a Coleman Street, 

E.C. 
Whitbubad, Hbrbbbt M.y ConserwUim Club, St. James's Street, S, W. 
Whttb, Bobbbt, 6 MUk Street BuUdings, E,C. 
WiBKHOLT, Abbold, Junior Athenaum Club, Picoaditly, W, ' 
Wibbbolt, Edwabd, Bifrons, Canterbury. 
Wiebkolt, Wiluak, Junior Athenaum Club, Pieoadiliy, W* 
WiLXurs, Alfbbd, 43 EarVs Court Square, S,W. 
'WiLXiNSOK, Fbbdrrick, 126 Holland Boad, W. 
WiixiKSON, MoBTAOU C, 72 Glouoester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
WiLLABS, Wx. Hbnby, 23 Holland Park, W. ; and High Clige, Seaton, 

Devon. 
WitLCOCBS, Gbobob Waller, M.InstG.R» 4 Colleye Hill, Cannon Street, 

E.C. 
WiLLiAHs, Cahfbbll, 62 Wdbeck Street, W. 

WxLUAXB, Jambs, Badstock Lodge, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, S.W* 
Williams, Waltbb R, BeUtvue, Sideup, Kent. 
Williams, W. J., Thatched House Club, St. Jameses Street, S.}V. 
WiLUAMSOB, Andbbw, 149 West George Street, Glasgow. 
tWxLLiAMBOB, JoBB, 5 Afontagu Terrace, Bichmond, S.fF.; and DaU 

House, Halkirk, Caithness, N.B. 
WcLUS, l^WABD, 72 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.; and Oriental 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 
WnxB, Obobob, 8 Chapel Street, Whitecross Street, KC. 
Wills, Jokh Tatlbb, B.A., Chelsea Lodge, Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.: 

and 2 Kin^fs Bench Walk, Temple, E.Q. 
tWiLSOB, JoBK, 93 Cromwell Boad, S.W. 
Wilson, Jobk Gbobob Habvat, care of QueensUuhd National Bank, 29 

Lombard Street, E.C. 
Wiliov, J. W., Elmhurstt Kenley, Surrey. 
tWxLsoB, 8iB Samxtbl, H.P., 10 Groevenor Square, W. ; and Hughendon 

Manor, BBgh Wycombe, Bucks. 
WxLsoB, William, Parkholme, East Sheen, S.W. 
tWoLFF, Tbb Riobt Hob. Sib Hbbbt Dbummobd, G.03., G.GJLG.* 

Teheran, Perma ; and Carlton Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 
Wood, Altbbd. Ravenstone, Farquhar Boad, Upper Norwood, 8.E, 
Wood, J. 8„ Century Club, 13 Grafton Street, W. 
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fWoAM, Anvni, 8 ^, NotMb IHact, Trafalgivr Sqwtrt, W.C. 
WooOAix, CosBvr, C.E.. 95 Pialaet Ckamber$, U'estmimfer, 5. HI 
WooDWASO, Calhi Ricrabd, Union Cluh, Trt^dgar Square, S.H', 
WooDWABB, James B., Berily Houm, BiekUy, 

WoBsrouK W. Basil, U.A. Oxod, Si, Strpken'^ CM, WesfminsUr, S.n\ 
WmiQWT, HtsMTf Si^ford Hou$e, St. Jame$\ S. \\\ 
Wtlav, Eowavd, 110 CrlouctMter Hac$, Port man Square, H\ 
Wtllis, Habtit, Baf^awnie, Bromley, Kent, 

Yau»ut, Sawtst^ Kew South H'iaies Goifemmeni Office, Jletoria 

Street, & n\ 
Yatbs, lanroLDy 64 Cormwall Gardnts, S. W. 

Yoirt, Sib Jambs A., K.C.V.O., Waratak Hou^e, Clapkam Dark, SJK 
YouKOy Edmtkd Macbbmsib, 21 Palace Gate, )f; 
YocKO, Edwabd Q,, % Great Hestem Road, Hntbourne Park, IT. ; and 

core o/Meeere. L. Thomas ^ Co., 138 LeadenhaU Street, E,C. 
fYouira, Sib Fbxdbbics, K.CJi.0., 5 Quetntberry Ptace, South Kenstng" 

/oBy&ir. 
Youico, CoLOXBL J. 8., 13 Gloueeeter Street, & W, 
YvtLLBy Akobsw B., 63 AVtern Square, EarTs Court, S, Wi 
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1889 
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1885 

1891 

1886 

1883 

1878 

1801 
1883 
1889 
1891 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 

1877 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1881 
1884 
1890 
1876 
1888 
1883 
1890 
1883 
1881 
1887 
1872 
1883 
1883 

1891 



NON-RESIDENT FELLOWS. 

Abbott, David, 470 Chancery Lane^ Melbourne^ Australia, 

t Abbott, Philip William, Kiuffston, Jamaica, 

Abbott, Hekbt M., Barristar-at-Law, 8t, Kitt$, 

kSBorrTy Hon. R. P., M.L.C., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wafe$. 

A'Bbckbtt, Mabshax £., SurlnUm, As^eld, Sydney, New South WaUe, 

kvLKtr, Jaxbs p., J.P., KimberUy, Cape Colony, 

fABUBBOW, Chablbs, F.R.Q-.S., P,0. Box 584, Johanneebury, Transvaai, 

AcKBOTD, Edwabd Jambs, Kegistrar of the Supreme Conxt, Hony Kong 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
Acland, Henbt Dykb, Holnicote, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Actoxt-Adahs, William, J.P., Tamdale, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
AcuTT, Bobbbt N., DuHtan, Natal. 
Adams, Geobob Hnx, Melbourne, AuMtralia, . 
Adamsok, Bobbbt, Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
Adamsok, William A., Melbourne, Australia, 
Addis, William Judson, C.E., Bassein, Burma* 
Addisok, Glentwobtk W. F.| Stipendiary MHgistrate, 9 Wylde Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Adolphus, Edwik. 

f Adtb, Captain Goodson, Aurungabad, Deccan, India, 
Aglbn, Captain A. T., Ladysmith, Halal, 
Agnbw, Hon. J. W., M.D., Hobari, Tasmania, 
AooSTiNi, Edoab, Barrister-at-Law, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Ahbabnb, Subobon-Majob Josbph, TownsvUle, Queensfand, 
AixMAN, Jambs, care 0/ Bank of New South Wales, Melbourne, Australia. 
f AiBTH, Albxandbb, Durban, NataK 
f AiTKBN, Jambs, Geraldton, Wcftem Australia, 
AmcEN, James, care of Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia^ 
Akbbman, Sib John W., K.C.M.G., M.L.C., Marittburg, Natal, 
Albbbcbt, Hbnbt B , Weston, Mooi Bioer, Natal, 
ALP.xAyDSB, John Gtsbabt, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Albxandbb, John W., A.R.I.B.A., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, 
Alezandkb, William Watkin, P.O. Box 304, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Alison, Jambs, F.R.G.8., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Allan, Gobdok, Sunrejor-Genera], Belize, British Honduras. 
Allan, Hon. G. W., Moss Pari; Toronto, Canada. 
Allan, Wiluam, Braeside, Warwick, Queensland. 
Alldbidob, T. J., FJt.G.8., F.Z.S., TraTelliag Commitsioner, Freetown 

Sierra Leone (Correspondiog Secretary). 
AiUENi Alpbbd, 19 Church Street, Pretoria, Transvaal 
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▲lun, Oiomb BoTCBy T^xttiA, tk$ GUbe^ S^»^t ^^^ South ir4i/«i. 

tAuxMy Jaxm, JDimedim, Kew Zeaiand (OomtpondiDg SecreUiy). 

ALunr, J. Sbiluto, Chttrttn 7bmer$^ Qmttniiatid, 

fAuBi, BoBiBTy J.P., KimUrUy CM, Kimbertiif, Capi Cdong, 

AjLum, 8. NmiTT, ThmmtvilUf Queendand, 

Aunt, TmAun, XimhnUy, Copt Colcn$, 

fAxxvoiT, WiXTm H.» O.B^ TU Btppf Newmarket P,0»f JamMica, 

Aujorr, Rbt. Jonr» /^MStM^^oii, Catc Ridge, yatal, 

AuioicOi CAVTAur tmnuB M., F.R.A.8., Poit Muter» Sri$baiief 

QMmniittmd, 
kmmnn, Potam Avbioib, Btrt Loui$, Mauritius. 
AMMwmn, ThbHoit. J. O. IL, U.L.C,, Perth, Wtttera Australia, 
ArnnoMrt, Om»ob T., Staudard Bank, Caps Ttnm, Caps Colony, 
fAifSBBKiir, DicxMir, Montrtai, Canada. 
AMonmots, Feaiix, AjMisUat-^ureyor, Lof^, Wsst Africa, 
Ajnammof, F. H., M.D., Ootwnmeiit Medical Officer, CwmmiHfs I^fyi, 

Eati CoaMt, British Guiana. 
Ajmmox, Jam F., Bel- Air, Grande Satanm, llianritius, 
Axonmat, Wiuliam Obobob, Caps Town, Caps CoUmy. 
Amaaaoir, Wiluam Tbail, Kimherlep, Caps CUsnp, 
tAmBBW, DwcAN C, Caps Thwn, Caps Colony, 
AvDBBWs, CiABLBi Gbobob, WsUinytan, Kern Zsaland. 
fAmiBBWB, WtLUAV, KinysUm, Jamaiea, 

AvDBBVB, WnxiAX, ]£.lBflt.O.K., Goaemmsai RaSways, Haritihury, KataL 
tABOAS, Hob. J. H., MXuC, JJP., ColUnyram, South Australia. 
Abootb, W. H., PtHh, Westsm Australia, 
fABVAXis QBOBOBy UJ>., 8t, KUda, Mslboume, Australia. 
Abcbbb, Abcbibald, Ltturwiy, Korway, 
Abcbbb, WnuAXy Graeemsrs, Qussnsland, 

Abtbtbau, StB Adams O., K.C.1L0., Q.C.» 1LP.» Balffar, Nova Sootia. 
ABHBBinsB, How. Wm. E., U.E.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Am MUB O M O, Obubob 8^ Btaeon^fisld, Caps Colony. 
Abmttasb, Bbbtbabv, Mslhoutns, Australia. 
ABMTTAaB, F. Vf; Mslhoums, Australia. 
Abvblx, C. C, 128 LonsdaU Strset, Mdbourm, Australia. 
Abboia JAXBi F., Melhoume, Australia. 
tABBOT, Datid, Cape Tovn, Cape Culony. 
Abpbbbl, Jonr Tbomas, South Sea Idands. 

Abblbt, Eowabd CsABLBi, Audit Department^ Port Louis, Mauritius. 
AmioBB, Albzb. H., Colonial Seeretar^s Office, Colomho, Ceylon. 
AfTLBi, Habtbt Eoracb, M.D., 168 OfUias Street But, Mdhourwr, 

Auatratia. 
Atkbbbioxb, EDwnr» M.D., Grahamstown, Caps Colony. 
fATMB BCT O WB, OtJTBOB D., HIoitCE., Touws RiusT, Cops Colouy. 
A iBBBiiuB By W. QoTBOv, H.D., Grahamstown, Caps Colony (ConMpood- 

iog SecnUry). 
fATBonoB, A. K, ears e^ Messrs. Stewart ^ Holaiss, Jhsnedim, New 



t Atbibbob, Hob. Mb. JirfTiCB Kicbolas, Georyetown, British Guiana. 
ATBonoB, JoBB M., M3., Cinl ihepitat^ Hvny Kauy. 
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Royal Colonial Institute, 

Atkiksoh, Lvwis, Cape Colony, 

f Atkinson, R. Hops, Eguitabh Life Assurance Society of the United 

States, Sydney, New South Wales. 
f Attbicborouoh, Thomas, Chdtenham, near Melbourne, Australia, 
f Austin, Cbarlsb Pibbct, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Austin, Hinbt W., Barrister-at-Law, Montreal, Canada, 
Austin^ Thb Biqht Bxv. Wiluax Vaacr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gulanai 

Kingston House, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
AuT&kT, P. Euao, Kingston^ Jamaica. 

BacK| Fbsdkbick, J.P.| General Hanager, Government Bailwajs, 
' LoAUicesUm, Tasmania. 

Badnall, Hbbbbbt Owbn, J.P., Civil Commissioner and Besident Magis- 
trate, Beaeon^fidd, Cape Colony, 

fBAOOTi Gbobob, Plantation Annandale, British Guiana, 

f Bahjit, Abb, Johannethurg, Transvad. 

Baillib, Sib Gbobob, Babt., Melbourne, Australia, 

Bainbbisob, Captain Wiixiav, Union Steamship Company, 

Baibd, a. Rjud, Leighton Hall, Wellington Street, Windsor, Victoria, 
Australia, 

Bakewbll, John "W., Adelaide, South Australia, 

Baldwin, Captain W., Chingford, Bunedin, New Zealand, 

fBALFOUB, Hon. James, H.L.C., Tyalla, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

Baix, Captain E., RN.R. 

Ball, Thomas J., J.P., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

fBALLABD, Captain Henbt, Durban, Natal, 

f Balmb, Abthub, Walbundrie, near Albury, New South Wales. 

Bam, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Bankabt, Fbbdsbick J., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

Bannbbman, SamubX) Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

Baptistb, 0BOBGB A., Stipendiary Magistrate, Rose Belle, Mauritius, 

Babbxb, Ckablbs, C.C. and BJBl, Alexandria, Cape Colony. 

Babbbb, Hilton, J.P., Sales Owen, Cradock, Cape Colony, 

Babclat, Charlbs J., Commercial Bank, Hobart, Tasmania, 

Babbbb, Ceablbs F., Charters Towers, Queensland. 

Babbbb, William Hbnbt, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Babnabd, Samubl, J.P., St, Lueia, West Indies, 

Babnbs, J. F. EvBLTN, C JS., Assistant Colonial Engineer and Sorreyor- 
General, Maritzburg, Natal, 

fBABNBS, BoBBBT S. W,, A.M.InstC.E., Maritzburg, Natal, 

f Babnbtt, £. AxoBBNON, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 

fBABB, Hon. Albzb., M.C.P., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

fBABBBTT, Ckablbs Hugh, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

Babboit, H., Colmar House, Kingston, Jamaica. 

fBABB-SMTTH, BoBBBT, Torrcns Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Babb-Smith, Thomas, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Babbt, Hon. Sib Jacob D., Jadge President, Eastern District Court, 
Grahamstoum, Cape Colony. 

Babtbb, Cbablss, B.0 X., Besident Magistrate, The Finish, Maritzburg, 
Natal. 
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Babtok, FaBDsacK O., J,V,,"Mboii<mff," Socli^al, Kev South WtUis; 

and Australian Clubf Melbourne^ Anstralia. 
iUsTow, GiOROB W., Sydnty, New South H'ales, 

Barton, William, Barrister-aULaw. TWnMam, fVelUngt^n, New Zealand, 
Batt, Edvvkd Comptok, Sjfdna/, New South Walee. 
Baitbn, H. J. L., The Athenetum, Melbourne, Australia. 
BATwr, Hon. Robnbt, CoUector-Oenenl, Kingston, Jamaica. 
fBAiTurr, Fbsdbsicx, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 
Batt, Habold J. L., Mount Sebert Estate, Mahi, SeyeheUcs. 
Batt, Sbebbt C. £., M.A., Mahi, Seychelles, 
Batlbt, Captain Aadbn L., If. /. Segt, Sierra Leone, 
f Batlbt, Wiluax Hunt, Pahiatua, IVeUington, New Zealand^ 
Batlu, John, Embekelweni, SwasHand, 
fBATNBS, JosBPH, J.P., Nels Sest, Upper Umlass, Natal, 
Batnbs, Hon. DCb. JvsncB Troxas, St, John*s, Antigua. 
Bbabd, Cxarlbs Halxak, SoUcitoz^eneml, St, John*Sf Antigua. 
fBKATTiB, John Andbbw Bill, Belize, British Honduras, 
Bbcs, a* W., Bloensfontein, Orange Free State, 
fBicXy Chablbs Proctor, Bloem/ontein, Orange Free Stats, 
f Bbck, John, Adelaidey South Australia. 

fBKCKBTT, Thomas \Vk., Church Street East, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
f Bbddt, William Hxkit, Fauresmith, Orange Free State, 
fBKOfOBD, Svbobdn-Majob Ovthbib, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Bkbrb, D. H., P.O. Box 346, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Bbbthav, Oborob, Wellington, New Ztaiand (Comsponding Seeretaiy). 
BsBTBAM, Wiluax H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Bboo, Alkxahdbb, llctoria, Brit if h Columbia, 
Bbilbt, Edwin Thomas, 91 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Bdlbt, £. T. O'Rbillt, 91 PUl Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Bbusario, Db. John, 4 Lyons Terrace, Sydney, New South Wales. 
BxLL, Obo. F., care 0/ Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, ^ Co,, Mdboume, Australia, 
Bbll, GaoROB BCrbxdith, Wantwood, Gore, Otago, New Zealand, 
Bull, John W., Attomej-at-LAW, Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
Bbll, Joshua T^ Brisbane, Queensland, 
Bbll, Hon. Valbntinh O., M«Iiiflt.C.E., Director of Poblie Works, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 
T^TT, W. A. D., Brisbane, Queensland, 
tBBLLAiBfl^ Sxafobtm MAauNziBy (Mtsau Margot, East Coast, British 

Ofdana, 
Bbllamt, Gborob C, Jugra, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
f Bbllamt, Hbnrt F., A.lDst.C.E., SapcrinUndeDt of Pablie Works, 

Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
Bbllamt, Josbth E. B., C.E., Mullin*s Bitter, British Honduras, 
BsLunr, Capxain Wiluax SBPnxus, J.P., Cape Police, Kimberley, Caps 

Colony. 
BcviNoriBLO, S. F., Durban, Natal, 

fBBN^Axnr, Laitrsncb, NrMUwood, George St. East, Melhomme, Australia, 
Bbhnhtt, AurBSD, Sydney, New South Wales, 
tBiNNvrr, Chris., Rocknsore, Sutton Forest, Nsw South Wales, 
Bbhnhtt, Ciattov, Klerksdorp^ Tnmseaal, 
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BERmrTT, CouBTBNAT Waltbb, H.B.M. Oonflal, i?^iHiibii. 

Bknustt, Gbobos, M.D., 167 William Street, Bydney, New 8oMk Wdm, 

BmNBTT, JoHKy care of National Bank of Aiutralasia, Addaide, Som^ 

Auetralia. 
BronfETt, J, v., Ciril Service, P&rt Louis, Mauritius. 
Bbcnstt, Savubl Mackimzik, Assistant Colonial Tx«asnier, Freetown, 

Sierra Leone, 
Bbnbok, Wm., Newtown, near Hobart, Tasmania. 
Bbrsusan, Hixra, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
BmmsvsAst, Samubl L., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Bbbxxut, H18 HoMOTTB Oeibp JvBTici HsiTRT 8., Suta, Fiji 
ButuauMtf Captain J. H. Hardtmak, Vfco-President, Federal Council of 

the Leewaxd Islands, Shadwdl, St. Kitts. 
BiRBT, Albxakdib, Kingston P. 0., Jamaica. 
Buvtbakd, Wx. WtCEJELAMf Roy Cave, Falkland Islands. 
fBiTHUin^ GaoBon 11, Le Ressouvenir, East Coast, British Ouiana, 
f BirraLBBiiff, HiMBi, Johanneeifury, Transvaal, 
BiTTuroTOK, J. Bbindlvt, Brindley Park, Merriwa, New South Wales. 
Bktbbidos, Qiobob, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Bbtkok, Ebasmus, care of Messrs. Phillips ^ Co,, Limited, Bombay, India. 
Bams, H. K. DnvsBOBB, C.M.G., St. Denis, Bourhon, Shmion. 
fBicxpOBD, WixxiAX, Adelaide, South Australia. 
f BiDBV, A. G. 

fBiDBN, WnxzAM, Port Elisabsth, Caps Colony. 

BiDWBix, John O., J.P., Pihautea, Wairarapa, WeUinyton, New Zealand^ 
BtOQa, T. Hbsbbtr, F.S.S., Comptxoller of Barma, Banyoon, Burma. 
BuJLXSQ, Bicrabd Annbslbt, Seqforth, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
BiBCH, A. S., Fitzherheri Terrace, Wellinyton, New Zealand. 
BmcH, Jaxbi Kobtbiobt, Penany, Straits Settlements. 
BiBCH, W. J., Stoneycroft, Napier, New Zealand. 
f BiBCH, William Waltbb, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
BiBD, S. DouoAN, M.D., M.R.C.S.&, 156 Collins Street East, Mdboume, 

Australia, 
Black, EBsnisTi M.D., Western Australia, 
BlacXi VictOB, M3., CM., Queensland, 
f Blacxbvbn, Aubbd L., Pcrrt Etisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Blackwood, Arthub B., Mont Alto, Melbourne, Australia, 
Blackwood, Hobbbt 0., Melbourne, Australia. 
fBtAOBOTB, DiAJOB HiKBT JoHN (13th Hossars), Muttra, N. W.P., India ; 

and Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Blaihb, Captain Alfbbd £. B., C.M.R., Mount Frere, Griqualand East, 

Cape Colony. 
tBLAiNi; Sib C. Fbsdxbicx, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
f Blainb, Hbbbbrt F., Barrister-at-Law, Grdhofmstown, Cape Colony, 
Blaib, Captain John, Singapore. 
f Blaub, Ricrabd Bxalb, Layos, West Africa. 
Blaxx, Abthvb p., Melbourne, Australia, 
fBLAXB, H.E Sib Hbkbt A., K.C.M.G.| Gomnmnt Bou$i XinysioHf 

Jasnaica. 
Blahd, R. H., Gunes, Victoria, Australia. 
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Blutd, R. N^ Collector of lUyeniie, PiuaMff, Stniis SdtUmnUM. 

BuMLf OscAB, 6 gr, Bdek$rUratH^ Hamhwrg, 

f Blow, Jobk Jblumos, MaUUiele, GHqualand East, Cape Colonjf. 

BLtWDBLL, M. p., Bamk tff Auitrahria, Melboumet AutUrdUa, 

Bltts, Dakibl W., Ciril Serrice, GaUe, Ceylon^ 

fBoDT, Bbt. C. W. £., D.C.L., ViM-CbanceUor, JVimUy CotUffi, Ihrwta 

Qmada, 
tBoooiB, Alszamdu, can of Chartered Company, KimherUy, Cape Colony 
Boou, Jambs LnrroN, M.B., District Siugeon, Victoria We^t, Cape CoUmy. 
Bois, FasDiaic W., JP^ Colombo, Ceylon, 
BoM, Hbnbt, Colombo, Ceylon. 
BouiBBy Fbamb L», J.P., Melbourne, Australia, 
.BoKPAS, Fbbdbuck William, Jokannesbury, TVaiMMo/. 
Bond, Hkbbbvt W., Tifrrimfton, Thowoomba, Queensland, 
Bond, Hon. Bobbbt. M.L. A., Colonial Secreteij, St, Jokn\ yew/oundland, 
BomoNi Alfbbd, Adelaide, South Australia^ 
BoMNiN, Alfbbd^ Jvn., Adelaide, South Australia, 
BoNNXN^ p. Fbbd., J.P., TehabOf Glenely, South Australia. 
BooxBB, JosBPR D., mid Club, Ferth, Western Australia, 
fBoBLAND, Abchibald M., cofff rf MsssTS. Mutrif, Arthur, # Currie, 

Belise, British Honduras, 
f BoBTON, John, Casa Nuoua, Oamaru, Sew Zealand, 
BoTiFOBD, Chablbs S., Throuto, Canada, 

BoTTOMLBT, JoRN, Bfttslheim Buitdinye, Johannesbury, Transvaal, 
BoucKBBTiLLB, A« DM, Port Louis, Mauritius (CorreBpondiog Secntarj), 
BovLT, Abthvb, Stranyways Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia, 
BovLT, Pbbct S., Barberton, Transvaal, 
BouBDOXON, K, Bloemfontein, Oranye Free State, 
BooBXB, Hon. Wbllbslbt, M.LwC., Kinyston, Jamaica, 
tBovsFiBLD, Tmb Riout Bbt. S. H., D.D., Lord Bishop of ProtorU, 

Bishop's CoU, Pretoria, TranseaaU 
Botbll, Hon. Hbnbt A., M.L.C., Attomey-Gensral, Barhadas^ 
Bowbn,Aubbbt,LJLC.PJmM.R.C.S., 8 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
BowBN, Chablbs Chbistophbb, Middleton, Christchmrth, $fem Zealand 

(CorrespoDding Seeretarj). 
BowBN, Thomas, MJ)., Hoalth CNBeer, Barbados. 
tBowBN, Thomas H., Adelaide, South Australia. 
f Bowbh, William, mUiams Bead, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
BowXBB, John MrrrOBD, Tharfidd, Lowtr Albany, Cape Colony, 
BowxBB, Hon. Bobbbt IfirroBD, M.L.C., Glenavon, Somerset East, Cape 

Colony. 
Botlb, Abtbvb Eowabd. Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
BoTLB, Hon. Catbndish, CJU.O., Colootsl Seeretazy, Gibraltar, 
fBoTLB, Fbanx, Barberton, Transvaal, 
fBoTLB, Mosv, Freetown, Sierra Uont, 
BBADrtBLO, John L, Dordrecht, Cape Colony, 
Bbaofobd, W, K., Kimbertey, Cape Colony. 
Bbaithwaitb, Loois G., Johannesbury, Transvaal. 
Bbandat, J. W., Kinyston, Jamaica, 
BH58IHT, ICmoh W., Wgnyanui, Hew ZtaUmd. 
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Boyal CoUmud Institute^ 

tBsAro, Hon. Abtsub, M.CJP., Mim Sepos, Briiiak Gmanm. 

Bbat, Hbtbt Datid, Coneord, Sydney^ New South Walm, 

fBBAT, HoK. 81B Jomr Cox, E.C.lLa., M.P., Aidaids, South AustrmHtu 

Bbbakbfsab, Thokab J., Mount Bay^ Jamaica, 

BfiSDnXy Chjiblbs, Barberton, Tnmtmal, 

BBBiTxsnB, LuDwio, Kimberley, Cape CoUmy, 

BBxrwALLy Hoir. F. T., M.LuC.y Brisbane, Queensland. 

Bbvtt, J. Talbot, ]iLR.C.a, Melbourne, Auetralui, 

Bbidob, H. H., Fairfield, Ruataniwha, Napier, New Zealand, 

Bbxdgbs, CoincAMDBR Waltsb B., ilk, TrawaUa, Victoria, Auitralia, 

Bridges, W. F.« Berbice, British Ouiana, 

Bbioos, Hon. Joseph, MJj.C., Nevis. 

Bjugos, Wm. AiTON, P.O. Box 440, Johannesburg, TVantvaoL 

Brixk, Akdribs Lakob, Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 

f Bbodbucx, Fbedbbick John, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

f Bbodbbick, Obobgb Alexandeb, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Bbodxe, Jajcbs Chxtbcb, Colombo, Ceylon, 

Bbodbick, Alab, Pretoria, JVansvaal, 

Bbodrick, Albbbt, Pretoria, Dransvaal. 

Bboobs, Db. Jambs H., Mahi, Seychelles, 

Bbooks, Williax Hevbt, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Bbooxs, H.E. Sib FsxDBBiac Napibb, KC.M.G., Gorernment House, 

Barbados. 
Bbowk, a. Sblwtn, G.E., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Bbown, Chables F. £., MeUboume Club, Australia, 
Bbowx, Epoab F., Sydney, New South Wales. 
f Bbo-wk, Gabbbtt, J.P.^ Cradock, Cape Colony. 
Bbown, Johx Chabjlbs, Durban, Natal. 

Bbown, John £., Standard Bank, Port Elieaheth, Cape Colony, 
f Brown, John Lawrence, Methden, Bowenfels, New South Wales. 
JBbown, Maxtland, J.P., Bssident Kagistrate, Geraldton, Western 

Australia, 
Bbown, Hon. Richard H., M.L.G., District Judge, Mahe, Seychelles, 
Brown, Williax, M.A., M.B., High Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
fBBOWNB, Hon. C. Macaulat, M.L.O., St. Georges, Grenada, 
Browne, Leonard G., J.P., Buekland Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fBBOWNB, Thoxas L., Barristor-at-Law, Adelaide Club, South Australia, 
fBBOWNB, William Aonbw, MJ)., GoTernment Medical Officer, Bowen^ 

Queensland. 
Bbucb, Hon. Sir Ckarlbs,. K.C.M.G., Lieut-Gorornor and Gorerament 

Secretary, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f Bbvcb, Gbobob, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
f Bbtjcb, J. R. Baxtbb, Brisbane, Queensland. 
f Bbucb, John M,, J.P., Womhalano, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
f Bbunnxb, Ebnest August, Eshowe, Zulu Native Reserve, South Africa. 
Bbunskill, Edwin T., Durban, Natal. 
Buchanan, Hon. I£b. Justice E. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Buchanan, Hbctob Cboss, J.P., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Buchanan, WaltbbClabxb,M.H.R., Wairarapa, WeUinyton, New Zealand. 
BucbahaNiWalibb Cboss, PalmentonEetate,\lindula, 7\aawttkele, C^ion. 
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f BvcBAMAir, W. F., J.P., Unim Club, Sjfdney^ Kew South WaU$. 
BucKXXT, Gbobob, CkristehMrck, New Zealand, 
fBucxuBT, MiLBs, J.P., Beamlieu, Toarak, Melboume, Atutralia. 
BncxuT^ W. F. McLb^n, CkrUtckureh CM, New Zealand, 
Bjjdd, Jorx Chaxbrb, Chartered Bank of India, Singapore, 
BuxxvR, Sib Waltbr L., K.C3[.G., F.RS., WellingUm, New Zealand. 
BinxiTAirr, Wiixux Hosb, Yeo, near Colae, Victoria, Aueiralia, 
Bvvr, 0. Manoik, J J*., Native Office, Kimherley, Cape Colony (Corre- 
sponding Seeretnrj). 
BvLWBB, H.E. Sib Hbkby Ebkbit LTrroy, Q.C.K.G., Gotemmeni House, 

Cyprue, 
fBuBBBKur, Stdnbt, M.P., J.P., Sydney, New South Walee, 
BuBOBTTy Fbbdbbick D., KimberUy, Western Australia, 
BvBFOBD- Hancock, Hzs Hokoob Ckibf Josticb Sib Hbnbt J., CM,Q., 

Gibraltar, 
BfTBOBM, Hoir. W. H.| H.P., Hobart, Tasmania, 
BuBOBs, Hex. Tbos., M.L.C., J.P.» The Bowes, Geraldion; and Perth, 

Western Australia, 
BoBXB, Samitbl CoirsTAKTnr% FJLG.S^ A— iiUnt Attoniey-Ge&arBl, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 
fBcBKiNSBAW, HoK. JoHX, HX.Cn KArotsXt, Singapore, 
BoBifsiDB, H18 HoifotTB Cbibt JuflTiCB S» Bbvcb L^ CoUmho, Ceylon, 
fBuBSTALL, Bbtan C, Melbourne, Australia,, 
Bc7BT, Edwabo J., Submarins Telegraph Co,, San Thomas, West Africa 

(vid Lisbon), 
BuBT, How. SBprmus, Q.C., MX-A., Perth, Western Australia, 
BuBTOK, CAPfAiN Qbobob, R.N.R., S,S, *' Coptic,* 
BuBTT, Maotbicb, COTS of Standard Bank, Durban, Natal, 
BuKBT, Fbanx H., Johannesburg, Dnansvaal, 
BvTTBBBy Samvml, Durban, Natal, 
Bltlbb, Crabus a, v., M.E., F.G.S., care o/H, Eckstein, Esq., P,0. Box 

149, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
BoTUB, Hbnbt, Melbourne, Australia, 

BoTLBB, Vebb Alban, Ittspector of Police, Port I/mis, Mauritius, 
BvTtBBy LiBirr.-Cou>NBx. Sib W. F., KCB., Alsxandria, Egypt, 
BoTTy J. M.y Anckland, New Zealand, 

Bb ti bb ton, WfxxiAM, HJnstCE., GoTOiuneot B^waji, Dufban, Natal, 
tBurrBBWOBTB, AbtbubR.! Bftrrister-at-Law, Denman Chambers, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
tBuTTOV, Fbkpbbicb, Durban, Natal, 
BciACorr, Hon. C. Haboib, ULL-C, Brisbane, Queensland, 

Cabbix, Hon. Tbokas, M.L.C., Australian Club, Sydnsy, New South Wales, 

Caob, Cbas. Fxn Wuxiam, BJL, Maritsburg, Natal, 

tCAiBNCB068» JoKN, J.P., Member of the Dirifional Orancili Mossel Bay, 

Cape Colony, 
Calcott, Tboiia«, J.P., Goodwood, Otago, New Zealand, 
Calobcott, Habbt S., Johannesburg, Thmsvaal, 

Caiobb, WiutAX HsNiMBiON, Bavelstou, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia^ 
CAtoicoTTy EAMfwr, C.&I Bungti Vjong (vM Singapore), 
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Boyal Colonial InstUute. 

Caixcott, John Hopi, Penanff, Straits SettUmtntM. 

Camsbok, HacTOB, Q.C., H.P.| Toronto^ Canada^ 

CMxesELL, A. H.y Toronto^ Canada. 

CAMFBUXy Gharlbs J., TofOfUOf Canada (CorrespondiDg Secretary). 

GAHFBBLLy CouK Cbaruu, Klerkidorpf Transvaal. 

Gakfbsll, G. MurbaTi G.E., GoTernment RaQiraji, Kwda Lumparg 

Straits Settlements. 
Gamfbbll, Sib Gbobob W. R., K.C.M.G. 
GAMPBXLLy Jambs P., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Caxpbbix, John A. G., Sslangor, Straits Settlements, 
GANNiKOy M. F. Altrbd, M.I1JL, St. George*s Terrace, Tertk^ Wattsm 

Australia. 
Gaxtbb, Righabd a., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Gaps, Autbbd J., Karoola, Edyediff Road, Sydney, New Soutk Wales. 
Gafpbb, Hon. Thomas, H.L.G., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Gabbw, Waltbb R. H., Sungsi UJony (vid Singapore\ 
Gaboill, Edwabp B., J)nnedin, New Zealand. 

tGABOiLty Hbkbt S., Quamiehan, Vancouver's Island, British Colmmhia. 
tGABonXi Waltbb, care of Colonial Bank, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Gablilb, Jambs Wbbn, Barrister-at-Law, Napier, New Zealand. 
CaboWi Hok. Sib Aoolfhb P., K.G.M.G.y ILP., Ottawa, Canada. 
fGABB, Mabx Wm.| Jnx.| M Jnst.G.E.| GoT^mment Railways^ MarUshury^ 

Natal. 
fGABBiNOTON, GoLOMBL SiB Fbxdbbick, E.C.M.G., M^fekiny, British 

Beehuanaland. 
GABRiNGToir, Gbobob, F.G.S., Carrinyton, Barbados, 
fGABBixvGioir, Hon. J. W., Q.C., G.M.G., D.G.L.^ Attoraej-OeBaralf 

Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f Gabbutrbbs, Datib, Plantation Waterloo, British Guiana. 
Gabbuthbhs, Gbobob F., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Cabtcb, Ghabus 0., General Post Office, Melbourne, Australia, 
Gabtbb, His Excbluotct Gilbbbt T., G.M.G.| Government Hsuse, Leigos^ 

West Africa. 
Gasbt, Hon. Hb. Justicb J. J., G.M.G., 36 Temple Court, NeUtourms^ 

Australia. 
Castbll, Rbt. CiNON H. T. S., laevimbent of St. PhUifs, GeorysloWf 

British Guiana, 
Gastbixa, Hubbbt db, Bus da Murai, Fribourg, Switzerland. 
Gastob, Gkbistian F., M.B., Mahaica, British Guiana. 
Gatob, Gbobob Q., KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
Caulfibld, H. St. Gbobob, General Manager, Railway Department, Port 

Louis, Mauritius. 
Catb, Hbnbt, Levuka, Fifi, 

Catb, Hbbbbbt, B^., F.C.S., Croydon Goltffidds, Queensland. 
Gatb, Wm. Rbvdall, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Cbllibbs, Chablbb Andbbas, Board of Ezecntors, Pretoria, TVansimaL 
fCsBTENOy Lbon, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Gmabavd, John A., Attomey-at-Law, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
Ghadwick, Robbbt, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Gkaffbt, William B., Mildura, Victoria, Australia. 
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Ckambim, Jomti T$ Mata^ Napm^ New Zealand, 

CnAKBMMBf JoBN IUtcliffi, 8i, KUU, Wett Indiei. 

Chaxbibs, RoLAyo, F.R.G.S., Btu$ Busk, Ti^Merg, Cape CoUmy, 

Ckaitdlss, Hov. Wm. Kuxmak, M.L.C.| Barriflter-at-Law, Barbada, 

Cbawtueli^ Hov. Hxnbt W., Auditor-Genenl, IVinktad (OoR«0pooding 

Seentarj). 
CuAvtMkv, HoK. J. A.f M.P., Quebec, Canada, 
Chapman, Chabub W., 39 Queen Street, Afelbaume, AuetraUa, 
ChapmaKi Obobob S.y Hobart, Taemania, 
CturuAJf, JoBBy M.D., 224 Rue de RieoU, Plarie, 
Chapmak, Stabpobo, 189 mUiam Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Chaitbllibb, Pibbbb Jx, Q.C.y I\frt Louie, Mauritiue. 
Chatxb, How. C. Paul, M.L.C., Hon^ Kong. 
fCBAnoB, John C, Tuamarina, Pieton, New Zetland, 
fCxBBSMAK, Rqbbbt Sdckliko, Eoffle Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 
f CBtNTAicoir, HuBBTcmrxD (Political Ag«nt for Natir6 Princes). 
Cbisbouc, Jajibs H., Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tCHUBOLX, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fCBBisTiAW, Hbnbt B., Port Eiisahetlkf Cape Colony (CorrespondtDg 

Sccntary). 
fCBBtsTiAir, OwBN SiOTB, Port Eiisabetk, Cape Colony, 
Cbbutubi, Hbbbt L., Georyetown, British Guiana, 
Cbtbcbill, Captain Jobn Spbncbb, Comninioner, St, Kitts, 
fCHVBCBiLL, Fbank F., Musgrate Road, Durban, Natal, 
Clabbncb, Hon. Mb. Justicb Lotbll BrBcnvTr, Colombo, Oylon, 
Clabb, Douolas, Ckapuffuri Tea Company {Limited), Nayrakata P, 0,, 

Jalpaigufi, Bengal, India, 
fCLABB, GowAN C 8., Port EUgaheth, Cape Colony, 
Clabb, Javbs a. R^ eare qf Messrs, Dalyety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Clabb« Jambs McCosb, Auckland, New Zealand, 
Clabb, Jobn, AuetraUan Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Clabb, Hon. John P., M.L.C., Shooters Hill, Jamaica, 
fCLABB, l^ALTBB J., Melboumc Club, Austrolio, 
Clabb, Wiluam, Barrister^at-lAW, Georyetown, British Guiana, 
Clabb, Xajob William, Whmipey, Canada, 
tCLfcBBB, Alfbbd E., Cbldbla\ Malvern, Melbourne, Australia. 
Clabbb, Fbbdbbic J., Coueriey Plantation, Barbados, 
Clabbb, Host. Mb. JuvncB Fdcldino, Many Kony, 
Clabbb, Libitt.-Colonbl F. C. H., ILA,, C.M.G., BarrByoT'Osoepal, 

Colowsbo, Ceylon, 
Clabbb, Gbobob CMaubt, Police UogistatB, ^ney. New South Wales, 
Clabbb^ Libot.-Colonbl H. A., J.P., Melbourne, Australia, 
fCLABBB, Josbph; Melbourne, Australia, 
Clabbb, Couwbl Sib Mabsbal J., R.A., 1CCJC.G., The Residency, 

Maseru, BasutoUnd, South Africa, 
Clabbb, Hon. William, J.P., Sydney, New South Wales, 
CL4BBB, Hon. 8tB William Jobn, Babt., BLL^C, Ruperts Wood, Md' 

houmr, Auahnlia, 
fCiABBB* Wsluam Pbilufs, MessTS, Da Costa f Co., Barbados, 
Clatdbb, AsncB, The Bunyahm, Wakefield, New Zealand, 
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Boyal Colonial Institute, 

f Clbtelind, Faanx, GuUdford, Western Australia, ^ 

Cliffobd, Gbobob HuoHi oare of Messrs, Levin f Co,, Weliington, Xem 

T^cdand, 
CoATES, John, 285 Collins Street^ Melboume, Australia, 
Cobb, Hok. Frbdkrick E., M.L.C., Stanley, Falkland Islands, 
CocBBAK, Jambs, Widgiewa^ Urana, New South Wales, 
Cock, Cobnblius, J.P., Peddie, Cape Colony, 
CocxBUBX, Adolfbvs, Cape Gracias d Dios, Hepublic of Nicaragua (ri4 

Grey Town), 
CocxBUBK, Sakuel A., Belize, British Honduras, 
CoDD, John A., Toronto, Canada, 
CoQBLAN, Chables P. J., Kimjbtrley, Cape Colony, 
CooKLAK, Jaxbs J., J.P., Attomey-Bt-Law, Kimbarley, Caps Colony. 
CoHXK, Kapk. H., Barbcrton, Transtfaal. 
CoHBy, Nevillb S., care qf Messrs. D, Cohen f Co., Maitland West, Xew 

South Wales, 
CoLB, Fbbdxbigk E., Clerk of the Courts, St. Elitabeth, Jamaica, 
CoLB, HowLAKD, Ont Houss, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
CoLBBBOOX, Albebt E., 142 Flindcrs Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
CoLBBBOOK, Geobgb E., Messrs. lAUey, Skinner, f Colebrook, Melhoums, 

Australia, 
Colbuan, William J., Kimberley^ Cape Colony. 
Collet, Tbb Yen. Abchdeacon Thomas, Maritzburgh, Natal, 
CoLLiEB, Fbbdebick William, Postmnter-OeDeral, Georgetown, Briiisk 

Guiana, 
Collins, Ebnest E., Beuter^s Telegram Co., Limited, Sydney, New South 

Wales. - - 
CoLUNS, R L. Stbatton, P, 0. Box 154, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
CoLLTBB, WiLUAX K., Qoeeii's Advocate, Nicosia, Cyprus, 
fCoLQUHOUN, BoBBBT A., Pretoria, Transvaal, 
CoLTON, Hon. John, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Combes, Hon. Edwabd, C.M.G., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales, 
CoMissiONG, W. S., Q.C., M.L.C., St. George*s, Grenada. 
CoMPTON, Lieut. J. N., R.N., Commanding Colonial Steamer " Counten 

of Derby," Sierra Leone, 
Connolly, R.M., Kimberley Club, Cape Colony, 
CoNNOB, Edwin C, Belize Estate and Produce Co,, British Honduras, 
Cook, Fbbdebick, J.P., Brooklyn, Tbxteth Bead, Glebe Point, Sydney^ 

New South Wales, 
Cook, Hon. Mb. Jtjsticb John, Trinidad, 
CooKB, John, care of New Zealand Loan and Mereantite Agency Co.^ 

LtmHed, 555 ColUns Street, Melboume, Australia, 
CooLBT, WiLUAM, TowB Clerk, Durban, Natal, 

CooFE, CoLONBL Wm. Jesseb, Rouwkoop Housc, Bondeboseh, Cape Colony, 
CooPBB, Edwabd, CHrace Park, Hawthorn, Melboume, Australia. 
tCooPBB, Hbnbt W. a., Advocat6, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Coopbb, Hon. Mb. Justice Pope A., Bowen, Queensland, 
Copland, Wiluam, TV/ton Hall, Grenada, 
CoBBXr, Fbedbbick H. M., I%e Museum, Colombo, Ceylon, 
tCoBDNXB-JAXiSi JoBN H., P. 0« Box 1156| Johonnesburgt Trwuvaal, 
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CoftX, Fhiup Cm Immigntion Ag6nt-6«&eval, Kin^it&n, Jamaica. 

CoBHWAzx, 'hLosas, JP., KmberUy, Cape Colony, 

OoRVWALL, WnxxAM Danixl, Cap§ Town, Cape Colony. 

CoTToir, How. GaoBQS Witubbidob, M.Ij.C., Jidaide, South Australia. 

Gomunx, Hbmbt E. P., eare qfH,Ii, ComtUf Tanuui, fhrmota, China, 

OovwnoT, J. M.| Deputy Finance Hinitter, Ottawa, Canada, 

Commt, R. Liwn, P. 0. Box 1161, Johanneebmrg, TranewuiU 

GowDiBOY, BiNJAXiK, Melbowney Auatralia. 

CowKK, Charlbs, F.S.Sm Johanneeburg, Tranevaal, 

fCowiB, Ai.izjL2n>ni, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

Cowin, Thi Rt. Rbt. Willluc Qabdsm, D.Dm Lord Bishop of Auckland, 

yem Zealand, 
C0WU8HAW, WiLLUx Pattbn, Chrittchurch, New Zealand. 
Oox, Crablbs T., Georyetofon, British Guiana, 
fCoz, Hox. Obobob H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Walee, 
Cbacb, Edwabd K., Gunyahleen Station, Gininderrot New South Wales. 
Cbaio, How. Robbrt, H X.O., Kingeton^ Jamaica. 
Cbanb, S. Lbonabd, M.D., C.M.G., 8uigeon*Oeneial, Trinidad, 
Cbamswicb, Willuu F., P.O. Bos 76, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
f Cbatbw, Wixxxam Hbwbt, Kimberiey^ Cape Colony. 
fCBAWFOBi), Alfbbd J., NewcastU, Natal. 

Cbawfobd, LiBVT.-OotowBL Jaubs D., P.O. Box 2149, Montreal, Canada. 
CBAWLBT-BoBTsr, AwTBONT P., Mohayastolle, Nutoara EHya, Ceylon, 
Cbbssaix, PAtrt^ Surrejor of Castomi , Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Cbbswicx, Hbwbt, Hawthorn, Melbourne, Australia, 
tCBBBWXLL, Jacob, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Cnxsvn, Tbokas N., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Cboohaw, £. H., MJ)., Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 
Cboox, Hxrbbbt, HJtC.S.E., F.R.O.S., Beaconrfield, Cape Colony. 
fCaosBT, Hon. Woxiav, M.L.C., ffobart, Tasmania. 
fCBoas, JoHW WiL, Pakad^e Location (rta Weenen), Natal, 
Cbomb, a. F. 

CuDDBTOBO, WiLUAM, Auditor, Logos, West Africa. 
CuLLzw, Chablbs Edwabd, care of the German Cotteul, Buenos Ayres, 
jCvuoM, Jambs Wiixiav, U.L.A^ Nassau, Bahamas. 
Cumnwo, Abthitr W., Beacon^fietd, Cape Cohny. 
Cviauwo, John, Plantation Blaxrmont, Berbice, British Guiana. 
CmaoMQ, W. OoBSOW, Diatxict Hagiatrata, Mount Frere, Griqualand- 

East, Cape Colony. 
CvxiKOHAir, Gbawtillb C, 548 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Cimuwo, Rbt. JosBTH J., BJL, St, Mart/s Parsonage, Bay of Islands, 

Newfoundland, 
CuBBiB, JAJCBi, Port Louie, Mauritius, 
CuBBiB, Joa» C, Eildon, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Ccbxow*Howb, Captadc tbb How, AaaBBTOw O., R.N., CE, B.M,S, 

** Boadieea,*' eare of Postmaster, Aden. 
CvscADBWy Gbo., L.aC.8.£., L.R.C.PJS., P&rt Melbourne, Australia. 

DAOom, Hbwbt L., Johanneeburg, TVansvaal, 
DkOooAf Joai a, Gmrgetownf British Guiana. 
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. Boyai OoUmidl Institute, 

Dkut, Sib Laxobax, K.G.M.G.y MJL., LL.D., Cape Tbum, Cape CoUmjf, 

f Dalbtmplb, Thoius, East London, Cape Colony. 

Daltow, £. H. OoBiMOi Begistzar of the Supreme Conxti Georgeiowm^ 

Brituh Guiana, 
fDALTOir, WxzxxAH HsmEiT; 31 Queen Street^ Melbourne^ AuitraUa, 
Dalt, Thomas, Lamaha House, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
. DalT| William Jobk, 132 Collins Street West, Melboume, AustraUeu 
Bamiam, FbamciS| Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Bambt, William, M.In8t.G.E.y Hong Kong, 
Dakqab, Albbbt AvQvnvB, Baroona, Whittingham, Sydney, New Somik 

Wales. 
Babb, Hoy. JoHK Julius, HCP., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Dablbt, Cbcil W., MJostCB., Harbours and Bioers Jkpmrtmeni, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
f Datbkpobt, Sib Samubl, K.C.M.G., Beaumont, Adelaide, South AMStrmUeu 
f DatbTi Thomas J., Gresham Chambers, Melboume, Australia, 
Datidaon, Andbbw, M J)., Beau Bassin, Mauritius, 
Davidsok, Johk, J.Pm Sherwood Forest, Jamaica, 
fDATiDSON, BoBBBT, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Datidsok, William, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
fDATiDSON, W. £., CiTiL Sbbtici^ Colombo, Ceylon, 
Datidson, William M., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Dayixs, Datid, J.F., Prospect, near Adelaide, South Australia. 
Datibs, Qbobob Stbblb, Melboume, Australia, 
Daties, Majob J. O.. M.H.A., Hohart, 2'asmania. 
f Datibs, Hok. Sib Matthxw H., M.L.A., Melboume, Australia, 
f Datibs» Kaubicb Colbman, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Datibs, William Bboughtok, MJ)., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Datis, H. £. Hbhdbbsoit, Kingston, Jamaica. 

f Datis, N. Dabkbli^ Controller of Castoms, Georgetown, British Gmmn^ 
Datis, Nuna D., Barberton, Transvaal, 
f 1>ATI8, P., Jcv., Maritzburg, KataL 
Datis, William Holmb, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Datsok, Gbobob L., British Guiana Bank, Georgttown, British Guiama, 
Davbs, Rickabd St. IXabh^ L.B.CJ^., 1LB.G^., Gawisr^ South Aus- 
tralia. 
Dawsok, a. L, Halxbtt, M.A^ Grand Hold, Mdboume, AustraHsL., 
fDATTSOir, JoHH EuoBNB, Frtstown, Sierra Leans. 
fDAwsoy, RABBnrB, HJL, HJ). 

Dawsok, William, Kaihmra, Princes Strttl, Kew, Meibsmns, AastmUa., 
fDAT, Chablbs, J.P., Glenslg, South Australia, 
Day, William Hbitbt, Brisbeme, Queendand. 
Dbak, Williav, Melbourne, Australia. 
Dm TiAMABB, Louis Bbbt, careqf Messrs, F. H. Teylar f Co , Briigsissas^ 

Barbados, 
Db La Mothb, E. A., Sf. George t^ Grenada, 
Db Lisba, Altbbd, 313 George Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Dblt, WnxiAM Albzambbb, Pretoria, TVanstaaL 
Dbhison, LacT.-Oouunn. Gbobob T«, Commmnrfinit tbe GoTKOor-Qcunrt 
Bodj Gvicdi B^dem FSOs, Toronto, Canada^ 
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1950 



19$5 



1960 



196$ 



1970 



i97S 



l9«o 



889 



886 



886 

880 



890 



887 

888 

890 



889 
887 

881 
881 



891 



881 



Danioar, NoHi SapwintondtBt of Lowtr PerAk, T^lmk An$on, Perik, 

3tr€ii9 SttiUm^utM. 
fDimrr, F. W. Ramsat, P<frt EiiMabftk, Cap$ Colony. 
Onorr, Tuoius, MMhoum; Ausirmiia. 
Vmnon, How. Captain Qwouam C, C.M.Q., Cokmittl SacrtUry, I«^«| 

WtstAfHem. 
Um Pass, Eluot A., F.R.O.S. 
Db Pais, Jonr, Kimitriey^ Cape Colony. 

DMVOMraoVy L. v., Hew Bolyimm Land Company, Kyhiroom, Dmnsoaai, 
Dk Sxidt, Amubam, SBrrejor-Oenl., Hiffkettnd, Sondobotck, Cnpo Colony, 
Ds SiiniT, Adam OABsna., MXJl., Gtorye, Capo Colony. 
Db Socia, Mobtobb C. 7 CAnrvA Sfrwl, Kin^oUm, Jamaica. 
DiVABD, FinsBBBBBT fiuffTOir, C.E., J^., KimberUy Wator Worin, Cape 

Colony. 
Db Stbdixok, Hbkbt, Bffrfterton, TraMOoaal. 
Dbi Taobb, Jobabbbs A. D., WUkmmort, Cape Colony. 
Dbs Vanrz, Sm O. William, K.C.M.0. 

Db ViLUBBi^ Isaac Hobab, 2 Union Bmldinye, Jokanmeehury, Dransmal, 
IDb Villzbbs, Jacob N., Jokamneehnry^ TranetaaL 
Db VnxtBBi^ Jooas £^ A.MJDstO.E., 2 CTiimmi BniUinye, JoAaanee- 

hnry^ ISmnmmai. 
Db Yilubbs, Tiblmast N., M.V.R., Praloritf, Thnuvao/. 
Db Wbt, 81B Jacobub P. 
DiA«, Fbuz Rmkbalb, BJL, LL.B^ BtrrifUr-at-LBW, Uninwal, Colombo, 

O^lon. 
Dick, Hob. Tbomab, Dunedmt Sew Zealand, 
DiCBSOB, Hob. Jambb R., Toordk, Brithane^ Qntmelani. 
tDiCKWur, Hob. Sib J. Fbbdbbick, K.C.M.O.,ColontBl 9act9iMrj,Sinyapore, 
tDiCBMB. R. Caamib, 15 WUoox Street, Toron'^, Canada. 
tDiCKfOB, Ratvis, W., Amtide, Domain Soad, South Yarra, Metboume, 

Anetralia. 
tDiCBBOB, WiLUAM Samobl, FaoreemitJk, Orange Free State. 
Dbibax, Patbwk Ln Bank of New Zealand, AneJUand, 2^ Zealand* 
DiLWOBTX, Jambs, JP., Auckland, Ktm Zealand, 
tDmar, JoBB S., TafeUiory HoU, MiddeOmry, Cape Colony. 
JkMmm, A. W., CoiUye Park, Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
tDoBBLL, RiTBABP R., Qnthee, Canada, 
Dowaom, Hob. ALraaB, 8olicttor^cB«ml, ffobart, Titemania, 
DoBWB, Hbbbt, Hohari, Taemania. 

Domom, Jambi IL, CK, Chkf EDginasr, Barbour Worke, Buenoe Ayree. 
fDoBMN, RoBBBT, MsiiAgeri NortiieRi InTestinent Conpsiij of Nev 

ZMlaad, Napiar, Vem Zealand. 
DoBMir, Htt HoMOVB Cxnr Jvbticb Sib Wiujam Lambbbt, Hobart, 



DocKBB, Tboma% L., Commereial Bank ff S^ney, Sydney, New South 

Wake, 
DocKBB, WiLfBBO L., NyromJUe, Darlinghuret Road, Sydney, New South 

Wake, 
tDoMALD, Jomi yL, Bobineon Cold MMny Cempamy, Johamneebary, 

THnetaal, 



198s 



1990 



1995 



2000 



aoos 



20tO 



2015 



doso 
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886 
1889 

886 
890 
884 

887 
875 

889 
888 
886 
881 
880 
889 
872 

889 
879 
888 
883 
890 
882 
884 
880 
890 
889 
884 
885 
883 
883 
887 
887 
882 
890 

879 
884 
880 

880 
800 
889 
889 
889 
889 
890 

1890 



Boyal Colonial Institute, 

DoNAij>$ON, Jims KxNKKDT, Frettovm, Sierra Leone. 

tDoKOTAir, John J., M.A.p LLD., Barrister-at-Law, 165 Kin^ Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
Douglas, How. Adtb, Q.C., M.L.G., Hobart, Tasmania, 
Douglas, Charlbs Hill, Melbourne Club, Australia, 
Douglas, Hon. John, G.M.G., Gorernment Resident, Thursday Istamd, 

Torres Straits. 
Douglas, J. H., Melbourne Club, Australia, 
Douglass, Abthub, M.L.A., Heatherion Towers^ near Grahamstown, Cape 

Colony, 
Dowlino, Alfbbd, Johannesburg, T^nsvaal. 
DowuNO, Satillb B., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DfiiBSBO, John J. S., Deputy-Commissioner, Gauhaii, Assam, India, 
tDsuBT, LnEUT.-CoLONXL Edwabd B., CJtf .G., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Dudlbt, Cbcil, Papho, Cyprus, 

Duff, BobbbTi Immigration Department, Georgetovm, British Guuma, 
DuFFBBiN & Ata, H.E. Bight Hon. tbs Mabquh of, K.P., G.CB^ 

G.C.M.G., Romie, 
DuvAT. Frank Caxfbbll, Barrister-at-Law, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Duncan, CAPTAnc A., Georgetoum, British Guiana. 
tDuKCAN, Andrkw H. F., Fort Salisbury, Mashonaiand. 
Duncan, Jahbs Dbnoon, Attomey-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tDuNCAN, John J., Hughes Park, Watervale, South Australia, 
tDuNCAN, Walthr Hughbs, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
tDuNVLL, OwBN BoBERT, Port EUffobeth, Cape Colony, 
DuNLOP, Chablbs R, Civil Senrice, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Dunn, John, Jun., Park View, Hackney, Adelaide, South Australia, 
DupoNT, Major C. T., Victoria,, British Columbia. 
tDu Pbkkz, Hxbculbs Pbtbus, J.P^ Cape Ibwn, Cape Q^omy, 
Dufuch, Josbfh £., Nassau, Bahaynas. 
Du ToiT, Thomas Mbltxllb, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
Dtason, Dubban, Attorney-at-Law, Port Elieabeih, Cape Colony, 
Dtsb, Chablbs, King Willianis Town, Cape Colony, 
Dtkb, Fbbdbbioc; King WUlianCs Town, Cape Colony, 
Dtbb, John £., M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
tDTBB, Joseph, Kaini Murwani, Central Provinees, India, 

Eaolbstonb, William, 120 William Street, JUdboume, AutiraUa, 

tEALBs, William John, Madras, India, 

Easmon, J. Fabbbll, HJ)., F.RC.S., Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
East, Bbt. D. J., Principal, Calabar College, Jamaica. 
Easton, Chablbs J., P.O. Box 1036, Johanne^urg, TransoaaL 
tEBBBT, Ebnbst, Port EtitoUth, Cape Colony. 
tEouTBiN, Fbbdbbick, P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
tEcxsTBiN, Hbbmann, P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tEDBNBOBOUOH, Wblusslbt M., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Edghill, Natranibl J., L.R.C.8., L3.C J*., Qovernment Medical Offieeri 

Cape Coast, Gold Coast 0>lony, 
tEoosoN, Abssub B^ Johannesburg^ Ikunsvaal, 
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2025 



2030 



2035 



2040 



»MS 



3050 



20S5 



2060 



ao6$ 
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XIrotloM. 

1890 

1880 

1877 

886 

1874 

887 

883 

1889 

1886 

889 
888 
884 
88S 
888 
886 
886 
888 
889 
890 

889 
889 
889 
886 
884 
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886 
889 
886 
880 

889 
883 
890 
890 



878 
887 

889 

891 
880 
879 
869 
889 
667 



KDinn, SKPTtinrs, P,0, Box 686, Jokannt$bwrg, Transvaa! 

Edwasm, E. H.. Mah^, StycMlet. 

tEoWAROt, HkbberTp Oamaru, JVVv Zealand. 

Edwaum, Nathakiil W., Stison^ yno Zealand, 

tEDWABDs, Db. W. a.. Port Louis, Mauntuu. 

EfiAir, Ckarus J., M.D., King WiHianC$ Tbira, Cape Colony, 

RoBBTOir, Waltkr« MagistrBte of Police, Penang, Siraii* Settlements, 

EicxB, Adolpd, lierg Strtef, Maritthwrg, KatoL 

Elobsd, CArrAiN W. H., J.P., Consul-Qeneral for Chili in Australia and 

Nrw Zoaland, Amxtralian Club, Sidney, New South Halet, 
EuAt, Lnrr.-CoL. Robbbt, Deputy Araistant A^jatant-QeD., Afauritius. 
Eujorr, Rbt. F. W. T., New Amsterdam, Strhics, British Guiamu 
EuioTT, J. BAHXt, ilxiiB, Gold Coast Colony, 
Eluott, W. J. P., Layos, fVest Africa, 

Km is, Hts HoNouB CRtar JrsrtCB Sib Adam Gib, Kingston, Jamaica* 
Eu.B, J» Chutb, Inttrcargill, New Zealand, 
Elstob, Abtrub, Bsaeh Grove ^ Durban, Natal, 
Elwobtht, Edwabd, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Em AXUBL, SoLOMO?r, Sydney, Sew South Wales, 
Embbsoit, Hon. Oborob H«, Q.C., Speaker of the Honso of Assembljr, St. 

JohnSf Netr/onnd/and, 
Emmbbton, IIabbt, Collins Street, MePnyHme, Australia, 
tENOELKBK, Emil William, Ihrt Elieabeth, Cape Colony, 
ExoLANV, Kdwabd, Genista, Irving Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
ExoMnt, Frbdbbick A., Johannesburg, 1)rans9aal, 
Ebskiicb, W. C. C, J.P.. Inspector of Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fEecoMBB, Habbt, U.L.C.. Durban, Natal. 
EeCDTT, E. B. SwBBT. I\frt Louis, Mauritius, 

EsncT, Hoy. W. SAXCBorr, M.L.C., Spring Garden, Buff Bay, Jamaica, 
Eenxx, Fbbdbbicx C, Messrs. Blyth, Brothers, ^ Co., Ihrt Louis, Mauritius, 
ETAJia, How. Fbbdbbick, C.M.O., Colonial Secretary of the Leeward 

Ifllands, ST. John's, Antigua. 
Etaxs, Gowbk, "Argus'* Office, Melbourne, Australia. 
Etaits, J. Embtb, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Etaks, William, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Etaxs, William Owthkb, Johannesburg, 7>ansvanL 
Etxll, Fbbdbbicb C, M.R.C.S.E., L.R.0 J*., ears of National Bank of 

Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 

FAnoAiBK, Gbobob, Melbourne, Australia, 

Faibbaibn, QBOBnt, Jrx., care of Cnion Mortgage and Agency Company, 

William Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Faibbbidob, Bkts S., OoTemment Sarreyor, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Faibtax, OaorrBBT E^ Barrister-at-Ltw, Sgdney, New South Wales, 
FAtBTAX, Jamb R., Sydney, New ASouth WcUs. 

Fatthvtll, Bobbbt L., SLD., 43 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
FAxynfo, Jonr, CoUeeter of Cnstoms, Port of Spain, Drinidad, 
tFABQTOABSOV, ABTMim W., Kingston, Jamaica, 
FAWvxABaoy, Hon. Cvablxs 8., 3LL.C., SavannO'U'Mar, Jamaica (Cof- 

reepoodiBg Secrotary). 



2070 



ao7S 



2080 



2085 



2090 



209s 



2100 
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890 

887 

889 

881 

886 

890 

890 

880 
888 
887 
884 
886 
880 
889 

890 
879 

886 
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885 

890 
890 
890 
880 
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881 
890 
889 
881 
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880 
878 
878 
889 
884 
881 
881 
886 
876 
884 
876 
887 
881 
880 
«1 



Hoyal dotoniat tnstUuU, 

PARQUBiAsoM, Hon. Jambs H., M.L.C., LonffkiU, Santa Crui P. 6,,Jamaicd. 

Fasquhabson, J. M.y Jxm.f Savantut'la-Mar, Jamaica. 

FASQUHABfloMy Waltbr H. E., J.P.y EUm, Balaclava, Jamaica, 

Faucbtt, Hok. Fwnoi, Sydtujf, New South Wale: 

Favuutbb, Ekoch, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Frtetcwn, Sierra Leome, 

Fawcctt, Jambs Habt, Atkemnim Club, Melbourne, Juetralia. 

IFawcbtt, WiLUAVy B.Sc., F.L.S., Director, Public Gardem, Gcrdam 

Toum, Jamaica, 
FaoAN, J. C, Kingaton, Jamaica, 
Fbxx, Hekbt, M.L.C., MarUzhurg, Natal, 
Fbkwick, JohNi Britbane, Queeneland, 
FtanncKf Thomas Cavbkdish, Verulam, NaiaU 

FaBOUsov, Hon. Donald, M.P.P., Charlottetown, Prina Edward Jklamd, 
FxBausoN, Jambs, Kimberleg, Cape Colony. 
Fbbotjson, Jambs JL A,, M.B., CM., Public ffospitalf Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
Fbboitbon, Jambs, Juk., KimherUy, Cape Colony* 
Fbbquson, John, Cinnanum Gardem, Colombo, Ceylon (Corretpooding 

Secretsrjr). 
Fbbouson, John, Bockhampton, Queentland, 
Fbbgvsson, Majob John A., Zrd Battalion B\/U Brigade, Juttundur, 

Punjab, India, 
Fbrgusson, William John, ILV.f 30 Cattlereagh Street, Sydney, Kern 

South Wales. 
Fbthbbs, Gbobob, Vicioria Mortgage Bant:, Hfetboume, Auetralia, 
Fbtbbbs, p. Denton, High Street, Mahem, MeUtoume^ Auetralia, 
FiBLD, A. Pbbct, Pretoria, Tranewud, 

"Field, Hon. Wiluam Hbnbt, M.L.C., BarristQNat-LaW| St, JohnU, Antigua, 
FnxAN, Jambs Cox, Wall House Estate, 2}ominica. 
f FiNAUGHTT, H. J., Johanne^rg, Thinsvaal. 
Finlason, Jambs B., St. Augustine's Mine, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
FtNLATSON, Datid, Union Bank 0/ Australia, Melbourne, Australia^ 
F1NL4TSON, H. Hacxbnzih, Richmond, Mwckay, Queensland, 
FiNLATSON, J. Habtst, Adelaide, South Australia, 
FiNLATsoN, Hon. Thomas A., M.L.C., IHnidad, 
f FiNNXMOBB. BoBBBT I.» J.P., CoUector of Cnstons, Durban, Natal.. 
FiscHEB, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales, 
f FiSHBB, J08BFH, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
FisHBB, R. H. U., J.P., Durban, Natal, 
FisHBB, Wm., Esguimalt, British Columbia, 
f FiSKBN, John Inolis, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
FrreoBBALD, LoBO Qbobob, Government House, Kingston, Jamaica., 
FmoBBALD, Hon. Nicholas, M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia, 
FmoEBALD, T. N., Sorgeoo, Melbourne, Australia, 
FmonnoN, £. O., Melbourne, Australia, 
f Flack, Josbph H., Gresham Chambers, Melbourne, Australia. 
f Flbmino, Hon. Fbancis, O.M.Q., Colonial Secretary, Hong Kong, 
Flbmino, John, Charlotte Town, Grenada, 

Flbmino, Sandvobd, C.E., C.Bf.G., Ottawa, Canada (Corresponding Svc.}!- 
FtBTCHBB, WoxuM, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
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1890 
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884 
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890 
886 
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aUS 



2140 



2145 



2150 



883 
889 

870 
888 
886 

883 



888 

887 



886 
889 

878 < 

879 

881 

888 

883 

883 



Flrcbxb, Rst. Wh. Bobt, Wavirtne, Kimp T^wn, Adelaide, South 

Auitralia, 
Fu>wsB, Jaxbs, Cape 7Vid«, Cdpe Colony. 
VhOTDf Bvr. William, LevuJta, Fi;L 
FoaicacA, Ricrabo J., L.R.C^JS., L.R.C.P.E. 
Foon^ HoK. Tkomas D., M.E.C.. C.M.G., iVirAam Mili, dmtiffua, 
tFoBBBS, Fbide. Wiluam, Barherton, Tratuvaal, 
tFoun, HuniT, Iknrt Elixahetk, Cape Colony, 
FoBii, Db. F. T. W»t, Mdbonme, Australia. 
fFoBD, Javss, Damaralamd (vid Wnlwick Bay), South 4frioa. 
tFoBD, Jaios p., Port EUsabeih, C^pi Colony. 
FoUH Josnv C^ 108 Eati Siroet, Kingtton^ Jamaica. 
FoBO, RiCBABD, Vieloria Railway CommisHon, Melbourne, Australia. 
FoBO, RoBBBT. Water Works Co., KimberUy, Cape CoUmy. 
FoBDB, WiLUAV , Public Works Departmmt, i^ney, Sew SonU WaUs. 
tFoBBXAjr, JooPH, M.R.C^., LJLCJP^ 216 Maequarie Street, Sydney, 

JSem South Walee. 
FoBBUT, HoK. SiB JoHX, K.C.M.G^ H.L.A., Perth, Western Australia. 
FoBBsn, Hox. William, M.L.C., Brisbane^ Queensland. 
FoBBBST, MowBBAT O. 8., BuTwoody Kew South Walse. 
FoBSAiTB, Rbt. T. SpBifCBB, Mort4m Bouse, Parramatta, Kew Synth 

Woks. 
FoBTV]to» JosMvn, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

F08TBB, EowABD Albxandbb, Medicol Departwunt, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Fowlbb, Alpin Oussn, MJost.C.E., Ftrro-Carril de TthwuUopec, Mexico. 
Fowlbb, Obobgb M., Citu. Skbticb, Kalutetra, Ceylon. 
fFowLBB, Hox. Hbxby, Colonial SMreUrj, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
tFowLBB, Jambs, Adrlaide, South Australia. 
Fox, 81B WiLUAM, K.C.M.G.. M.H.R, Auckland, AVtr Zealand. 
YuAXCts, Dakibl, KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
FBAJTBt, J. P., oare oj Messrs. Goldsbrouyh, Mort, f Co., Sydney, Kew 

South Wales. 
FBAWEuir, Rbt. T. Aoocstcs, The Parsonage, CuUm Front, Eeseguiba, 

British Omiana, 
FBAifXLty, WiLUAM, J.P., BarHy West, Cape Odony. 
Fbasbb, Cbablbs a., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Fbasbb, Hook, Bandarapolla Ketate, Matak, Ceylon. 
FBAtBBy SiB Malcolm. K.C.M.O., Perth, Western Australia. 
Fbabsb, Robbbt 8., Kandaneweru, EU'adua, Ceylon, 
Fbasbb, Hox. Caftaix Thomas. M.L.C., F.R.G.8., Bunedin, Kew Zealand. 
Fbbxcm, Jambv, Kimberlry, Cape Colony. 
Fbbib, Wiu4AM Hbxbt, M.R.C.a, Molyneux, St. Kitts. 
Fbobf, Jobx, C.ILG., M.L.A., Queenstoum, Cape Colony. 
Fbtb, Haubicb W., Burbmn, Xatal. 

fFvLLBB, Altbbo W., P.O. BoM 163, Juhtmneshurg, TVanteaal. 
fFULLBB, WiLUAM, T^omos Bivtr St4Uiem {vid King WilUam's TifWn), 

Cape Colony. 
FuLTox, Albzaxdbb T., Freehold Lorn Co., Toronto, Camada. 
FvLTOX, Bbioadb-Subobox Jobx, U.D,, 188 Collins Street Eui, Md» 

ooBTB^i AutHreAiu^ 



2155 



2i6o 



2165 



2170 



2175 



2IS0 



2185 



2190 



ai9S 



402 jRcif(d OotoniaX InstihUe. 

Year of 
Blectlon. 

891 Ftfb, Hok. Lkxruofcst Kf Colonial Seeretazj, SU, G90>rf$% CfreHoda. 
878 fFTSH, Hoir. P. 0., MX.C., Hobart, Tamnamia. 



879 Gabd, JosBPff; Orakam$tofimf Cape Colony. 

884 Gaibfosd, Hutrt, Oringi, Napier, New ZMland. 

886 Galgbt, Otho, M.KQ.C.P.I.y &c,, Asiistant Colonial Sorgeon, 8t. tmeUf 

We$t Indies. 

879 f Galulohib, Dsnis M. 

880 Galt, Sib Albzaxdbb T., G.CH.G., OtiatDOf Canada, 
891 Gabd*kbb, Maitiand, Chrietekurekf New Zealand. 
882 Gabbnsb, Williav, M.D., JdeUUde, South AmstraUa. 
889 Gablamd, Csablbs L., M.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 

887 Gabxand, Waltbb T?., M.In8t.Cj:., Public Works Department, Jokers, 

Straits Ssttlemsnts. 

887 Gabkett, Habbt, Plantaiion NonpareU, British Guiana, 

882 Gabbawat, Datid Glostbb, Treasurer, St. Lucia, West Indiss. 

882 Gabbitt, G. H., Tbatbllxko CoiuiissioiniB, Sierra Leans. 

887 Gabbicx, Alfred C, Sydney, New South Wales, 

888 Gasxiv, C. p., Berbiee, British Guiana. 

889 GAflQuoiKBy Jaxbs M., Powers Street, Hawthorn, Metboume, Australia. 
891 Gattt, Hon. Stsphjot H^ Q.C., Attorney-Generaly Port of Spain, 

Trinidad, 

882 Gaul, The Vbnbbablb W. T., M.A., Archdeacon of Kimberlej and 

Bechnanaland, St, Cyprians, KimberUy, Caps Colony. 

880 f Geabd, Johk, Port Elisabsth, Caps Colony. 

886 Geddbs, Cbableb W. B., Johann^bury, TVansvaaL 

886 Gentles Albxaitdbb B., Hampstead, Falmouth P.O., Jamaica. 

886 Geobob, Abthub, Kingston, Jamaica, 

883 Geoboe, Crables J., M.L.C., Pacific ffouse, Lagos, West 4frica. 
891 GsBAitS, KowABD M. S., Sydney, New South Wales. 

882 Gibbon, Edwabd, Cape Town, Caps Colony. 

885 Gibbon, W. B., Kandy, Ceylon. 

882 GiBBs, J. F. BvBTON, 70 PUt Street, Sydney, New South Walss, 

889 Gibson, Chables Henbt, M.R.C.S.E. 

889 Gibson. Habbt, South African Aesoeiation, Caps Town. Caps Colony. 

882 GiFFOBD, The Kioht Hon. Lobs, Y.C. 

886 fGiLCBBisT, WiLLiAX, P.O. Box 401, Johanneabury, Dranstnud, 
891 Giles, Fbancis Williak, Adelaide, South Australia. 

879 Gilbs, Thomas, J.P., Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

889 QwL, Datid, LL.D., F.H.S.| Astronomer Koyal, Ths Observatory, Caps 
Town, Caps Colony, 

884 GiLLABD, BlCRABD. 

889 Gillbs, Altbed W., Hinemoa, Edgselife Boad, Sydney, New South Wales. 

887 Gillespie, Robbbt, Nalicnal Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia. 
891 fC^ti'i'BPOy BoBEBT K., J.P., Mdboums, Australia. 

877 GnxMOB, Libut.-Colonbl Cbablbs T., Clerk of the Legiilativc AaMmUj 

of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 

882 GfuiovB, Andbbw, Burwood, near Mslhoums, Australia, 

885 GiuBAN, AuDUu BuBSBL, Aana Bejgina, BriHsh Owktmu 



NoTirSesident Fetlaws. 



403 



2105 



22tO 



3215 



2220 



222$ 



22J0 



223s 



9240 



Totfot 
BocttoB. 

I8a9 

1889 

1877 

1886 

1881 

1884 

1889 

1883 

879 
885 
886 
880 
885 
880 

890 
889 
878 
874 
885 
869 
885 

888 

885 
889 
879 
890 
889 
891 
889 
885 
888 
883 
891 



883 

878 

889 

889 
889 

878 



883 
889 
889 
883 
883 



tOnDLitiom, Nbxjon S.^ J^., KmbeH§yf Cof Colony/ 

OrrriNiy Jotsra A., OuffkUroom, Si, PkUipf Bar&atfo«« 

fOLAifTtxxiy TMOiua, MnokuUtf JmMua^ 

t<HBf, V\r. H., Mflbommi, JuMtralia. 

QiMsmM, Thoxas H., GeorgetowHf British Guiima. 

QocK, O. H., Jokanmulmrg, Tratuoaal, 

fOoDDAKDy WiLLUM, Jokanne$b^t TVantoaal, 

QopOAso, WiLUAM C.^ Normick Ckawtbtr$f HwUir Sireit, St/tUtfy, Nno 

Boutk WttUo, 
OoDrasT, Frsdbsick B.» GrayUMg$^ Si, Kilda, Melhoums^ AuttraHa. 
GoDnurr, Josmpb Edwaso, ILB.^ Goorgoiowmf BriOsk (rutana, 
OoBBiiy Ebnbbt^ Britbam, Qtmn$kmd, 
fGounanr, Hoir. Ms. Jvsnca J. Tahxbrtillb, Singapore^ 
QovDwofOf A. B., Jokaamodmtg^ TVamtwud, 
QoLDswoBTRT^ H.E. 8tB Roosft T., K.CJLG.I Govommmi Hotue, 

StonUy^ IhUOmd lotando. 
Qoixor, Gboub, Jdolaidef Sautk Australia, 
GooDCHAP, C. A., M.F^ SytUujf, New Souik Woks. 
GooDiy Crablu U,f Addaide, Somik Australia, 
GooDumy John, Durban, Naial (Conespoiiding Seerstaty). 
GooDMANy Hox. Wqxiax MxtoH, Attornej'^Ge&erBl, Somg Kong, 
GooDMOtay G. D.f Durban, Nai^, 
GooDiiiDO% Edwaeo W. G., HJLCJ3.Eiig., luKCJP,, Union Club, 

Brisbantf Queensland. 
GooLD-AoAMfl, Majok H.y Vryburg, British Beehmanaland, 
GoBOOK, Ma^or-Gbmibal A« H. a., laspector of Prisons, fftrng Kong, 
Gordon, A. H. W., Immigration Department, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
fGoRDONi Crarxxs, H J)., Maritsburg, SaiaL 

tGOROON, CkABLBS GRDISTOy, C.E. 

fGoRBON, Grorob, Port Elis^th, Cape Colony. 

fOoRDOK, John, Messrs. D. ff- W, Murray, Adelaide, South Australia, 

tGoROOX, Hoit.W. Gordon, M.L.C., KnowUsty, Queen's Park, Trinidad. 

Gordon, Wilxjax MoMTaoiiRRtB, Government Qfficu, St. John's, Antigua, 

GoRR, Grrard R., YamdiUa, Queensland. 

GoRRiB, His Honour Cxirv Justicr Sis Jokn, Port qf Spain, Trinidad, 

Gouuwbort, His Honour Yaubius S., CJLG., ALD., Administrator, St. 

iMcia. 
tGoTBTTi RoBBRT, Cullodm Station^ near Arramae, Queensland, 
QoTDRR, Gboror WooDBOffTR, C.M.G., Sorrejor-Gencnl, Adslaide, South 

Austfolia. 
Gracr, Hon. Moroax &, C.M.G., 1LL.C, 'hLD.yWsllisigton, Kew Zealand. 
Grahajc C. RosBKBUSRf Wtst Afrieats Bank, treatowm^ Sierra Lsom. 
Grabav^ Frarcis G. C, C.C. and R.1L, Dordrecht, Cape Colony. 
Grabaic, John, 88 Simeoe Street, Viotoria, British Calumbia. 
Orabam, Borrrt DuNDASy Attomejr-at'ljiw, Kimberley, Cape Colony^ 
QuAMAU, Hon. Wiixiam, J£JL,C,, Brisbane, Queinslamd. 
Graham, Wuxiam H., Albany, WesUm Australia. 
fGRABAM, WooDTaoRPB T.9 J»P,, KimbefUy, Cape Colony. 
GRAOfoRR, BiCHARD Krat, Burkly West, Cape Colony. 
QRAiiT,ALBUin>RB CuAioMMf Bfisbeme, Qutem sla ml, 

» r 



404 Jtoyal Colonial Liatiiuie. 

Year of 
Election. 

891 GBAirr^ CHASLsa HbnbTi M.Inst.C.£., ib6aW, Tasmajna. 
87d t<^RAKT, .£. H., Cclamal Sank, 8t, Jokm% Antigm. 
888 Qbamt, Tn Vbhy Bbt. 0. M., H«A., DJ)., Principftl of Qae«ii*8 Uair«r« 
sitjr, Kingitam, Canada (CornspondiDg Secretary). 
2245 1889 OsAMT. Hbnbt E. W« 

877 6BA2rr, LtBVT.-CoLomu. Thomas BvvnBf car§ nf Wittiam BigmO, Xt}*, 

Qvebee, Canada, 
890 Obant-DaltoMi Axan, MJastCE., Oovernment Hailwsys, Middtlhery 

Hood, Cape CoUmg. 
884 Obat, Gtobob W., Britbane^ Queensland, 
888 t^BA'^t BoBBBT, Hugkenden, Qneentkmd. 
2250 1890 GnkYfViiLhiAU^AQQwn,CvoimSo\i&tort Kingston, Jamaica, 

887 tGuuTBSAD, John Baldwin, HJB.| CM. (Edin.), QrakamstTwn, Cap$ 
Colony, 

888 t^BBMN, Datd, Diir&iii, iiToteJ. 
882 Obsbn, Qkobob Button, Adelaide, South Australia^ 

889 Gbbbn, John £., P,0, Box 840, Johanneshnrg^ Ttansvaal, 
2255 1884 t^BBBN, RicHABD AixAN, AUonvals, NeufeastUt NtUal* 

877 t^BBBN, RoBBBT CoTTLB, Pretoria, Transvaal* 

880 t^BBBVACBB, B. W., H.L.C.. Durban, Natal, 
889 Gbbbmb, Edwabd M., Advocate, MariUhurgt Xttiai, 
884 Gbbbub, Molbswouth, Greystones, Melbourne, Australia, 

2260 1883 Grbnibs, Hon. Samubl, Attomejr-GGneml, Colombo, CeyUm» 

881 tG&BT-WiL80N, H.E. William, C.M.G., Gooemmsnt House, St, Helena. 
884 Gbibblb, Kbt. J. B., iS^^ PauFs Parsonage, Temora, New South Wales. 

879 fGBicB, John, Messrs. Grice, Sumner ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 

880 GBonrB, Db. Robbbt, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

2265 1886 Gbiftin, C. T., M.RGJ3.E., L.R.CJ'.E., Saperintending Medical Officer, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
884 Gbiffith, Colosbl Chablbs D , C.M.G.. M.L.A , Eatt London, Cape 
Colony. 

882 fGaiFiiTH, floBACB M. Bbandfobo, Lagos, West Afriea, 

881 GBfTFiTH, Hon. Bib Samubl W., K.C.M.O., Q C, ML.A., Brisbane, 
QeeenJand. 

876 GBiFrrrB, His Honoub T. Risblt, Adminiftrator of Sejchellee. 
2270 1877 OBinrmt, H.E. Sib W. Bbandfobd, K.C.M.G., Ooremor of the Gold 

Coast Colony, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

883 t^mipriTff, William Bbandvobi), B.A.» Resident Magistrate, Malocrm 
P,0., Jamaica, 

886 GBirriTH, W. C. K, M.InstC.E., Georgetown, British Gniana, 

889 t^BiBnTBs, Thomas Gairv, Port Klieabethf Cape Colany, 

890 Gbimani, Edmund Hobkbt, Tameni, Formosa^ China. 

2275 1^^^ t^BiMWADB, F. 8., HarUston, Catdfield^ Melbourne, Anatreiia. 
886 GamuNTON, J. J., AinstC.K., Colombo^ Oyton, 

882 Gbisdalb, Vbbt Rbt. John, BJ)., Dean of Rupert's I^ad, " St. JAn\"* 
Winnipeg, Canada, 

884 Gbundt, Kcstacb Bbabdob, Adelaide, South Australia* 
890 QuBBiM. Thomas A^ BarriBtar-at-Law, Kimbeftey, Cape Colony. 

9280 1 884 GoBBmt E* P.f Acting Reiideat, Province Dent, BrU'sk Jhrth Aimm 
880 > OvrnxiUH, R. L , M^lbomme, Anstralia^ 



Non^Retidmt Felkwi. 
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of 
BmUoo. 

1$S4 



889 
878 



9385 



2390 



2Z9S 



3J00 



2305 



2310 



^3"$ 



887 

877 



Uommv, PAOrtasoB Tsiodobx T., M.A., Sjfinsy Univ^niiy, Ktw SoMik 

tOcTBKUt, Adam W., Poti ElUiihttk^ Cap$ Colotiy, 

QvTuun^ CiUBUt, I/mdM Ckart$rtd Bank fi/ Amlfalit, Mslhoitrm, 

Aiuiralim. 
GwrxsfB, Hoy. Mb. Justicb J. W., 188 M9tca{f$ Strnt, (HUwa, Camada. 
fOioirBBi, CoLOtriL Sib Casimib 8., K.O.M.O. (A.D.C. to th% Qumo), 

Tomtto, Cmada. 



879 

890 
880 

883 
888 
889 
887 
887 
886 
883 

885 



890 f Haabrofp, Damibl J., Kimherley, C^p* Coi<my. 

883 HAABBorr, J. C, Attornej-At-IjiWy KimUrlejf, Caps Colony. 
874 Haodob, F. W., iitlhowrne, AntlrmU: 
881 Haoub, Qbobqi, MerckamU Bamk, Montrsal, Canada (Correipoiiding 

Secrttary), 
Halcovbb, Abtbvb F., <arv 0/ CohnUis Land Carporatiant F§Uding^ Vtw 

Ztalond, 
HALBi, WtiUAX G., C.E.. PMi fif Spain, Trimidad, 
nALXBTT, Ho9f. CAPrAm F. Cbaiqib, M.L.C., Iosp«etoM}eD#nil of Police, 

Ka$$au^ Bahamai. 
Hall, Hon. Sib Jobw, K.C.M.O., M.H.R., WtUingtm, ik«m Z aland. 
Hall, Job9, Meff*omm0, Australia. 

Hall, Maxwkll, If .A., Fil.A.S., T%e Observatory, Kxngstom^ Jamaica. 
IIall, Tbovas S., Manager, QueeoBland Bank, Roekhamptan, Qnssnsiand. 
Ualb, Waltbb R. Wadfell, Potts Point, Sydney, Nem South WaUs. 
Haluoat, Hex. WiLUAM, M.L.Cm Sydney, Kew South Hales. 
Hamilton, Hok. Chabus B . M.L.C., Reeeiver-QenerBl, Port of Spain, 

Trinidad. 
nAMiLToy. Jamki, Usfsrs. Jiylands^ Sons, Limited, (korye Street, Sydney, 
; yew South WaUs. 

889 Hamiltoit, Jobk T., Mutual Prondent Society, Melhoume, Australia. 

884 IlA)fti.T<nr, Lavcblax A., AaiitfUot LbdiI Oommuiioner, CAOBduin 

PaMe Rnilway, Winnipeg, Canada. 
881 ' IlAJntToXi H.E. Sib Bobkbt O. C, K.C3, Gonemment House, Hobart, 
i Tasmania. 

HAifintuLiT'IlKByAK, Bobbbt H y M.lDit.C.E., Engineers* Ofee, Port 

Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
nAMO!n>, A. DB lAstM, M.A , P.R.Hwt.S., Samares, Yarra, near GouU 

bum. New South Wales. 
Hamvobp, Mabb J., J J*.. Askfield, Sydney, New Soth Wales. 
Haxwbit, Fbbdbbicx Habpbb, reifv qf Messrs. Arbuihnci ^ Co., Madras,, 
Hampuiibb, F. K., M3 , M.R.C.S.E., Psnang, Straits Settlements. 
fHAimoii, B., Kimberley, Caps Colony. 
tllAimoit, J. ATBKBTOif, Beoconffisld, Cape Colony. 
BAwnoa, Jomtt, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Haxbitbt, Tbb Rbt. W. F. J., M.A« 
Hakcocx, Edwabo, Johannesburg, Transrcal. 

Hanxbb, Edwabo WfBonBM>, Northern Club, Anektand, New Zealand. 
tHAJmAif, CxABLBi, P&H EUjohsth, Caps Oniony. 
Hum Av, WitioooBBT, M^IbiUCB., C1ii«l EagiaMT for Bailways, Cook- 

towUf Qnetnsland. 



884 

886 

889 
883 
883 
888 
888 
889 
883 
889 
884 
885 
883 
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Year of 
StoctioD. 

1891 

1870 

J 888 

2245 1^8^ 
1877 

1890 

1884 

1888 

2250 1890 

1887 

1888 

1882 

1889 

2255 1884 

1877 
1880 
1889 
1884 

2260 1883 
1881 
1884 
1879 
1880 

2265 1886 

1884 

1882 
1881 

1876 
2270 1877 

1883 

1886 
1889 
1890 

2275 1^^ 
1886 
1882 

1884 

1890 

1280 1884 

1889 



Moyal Colonial Institute. 

Grant, Chaslss Hbnrt, M.InBt.C.E., Sobart, THtmania, 

fORANT, £. H., Colonial Bank, St. Jakn% Antigua, 

Graut, Thi Vxry Bit. 0. M., H^A., D.D., Principftl of Qneen^s Uoitef 

flity, Kingston, Canada (Gorraspondiog SMretary). 
Grant, Henry £. W. 
Grant, Lirvt.- Colonel Thomas Huntsri care of IFiUiam Bigndi, Eij., 

Qvebee, Canada. 
Grant-Dalton, Alan, M.Iiist.C.£., Oovernment Bailwsys, MiddtlUrg 

Road, Cape CUony. 
Gray, Qrorob W., Bri^ne^ Queensland. 
fGRAT, BoBERT, Hugkmden, Qneendamd. 
Gray, Wiluax Bagoett, Crown Solteitor, Kingston, Jamaica, 
tGRiATBSAD, John Baldwin, HJB.| CM. (Edin.), QrakamstTmnt Cape 

Colony. 
fGRBBNy DATDy Durban, Natal. 
Green, Geoegb Dvttos, Adelaide, South AustraHa* 
Green, John R, V.O. Box 340, Johanneebntg^ TranevaaL 
IGreen, BtcHARD Allan, Allanvale, Neufcaetle, Natal. 
fGRBEN, Bobert Cottle, Pretoria, TranstfOaU 
tGREENACRE, B. "W., H.L.C., Durban, Natal. 
Grbbne, Edward M., Adrocate, Maritiburgt Naial. 
Greene, Moleswouth, Greystones, Melbourne, Australia. 
Grenier, Hon. Saxcel, Attorney-Geneml, Colombo, Ceylon. 
IGrbt-Wilson, H.E. Wiluam, C.M.G., Gooemment House, St, Helena. 
Grxbble, Bet. J. B., Si, PauFs Parsonage, Temora, New South Wales. 
fGBiCB, John, Messrs. Grice, Sumner ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
Gribte, Dr. Bobert, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Griffin, C. T., M.RCJS.E., L.B.C.P.E., SaperiDUnding Medical OiScer, 

Colombo, Ceylon. 
Griffith, Colo^ibl Charles D , C.M.G., M.L.A , East London, Cape 

Colony. 
fGRiFFiTH, HoRACR M. Brandforo, Lagos, West Africa. 
Griffith, Hon. Sir Samuel W., 1CC.BLG., Q C, MX.A., Briobane, 

QuoenJand. 
Griffith, His Honour T. Biselt, Administntor of Seychelles. 
Griffitr, H.E. Sir W. Brandford, K.C.M.G., Gorernor of the GoU 

Coast Colony, Aecra, Gold Coast Colony. 
fGmiFFiTH, Wiluax Brandford, B.A., Bostdent MagistratA, Mttlocm 

P.O., Jamaica. 
Griffith, W. C. £., M.InstC.E., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
fGRiFFiTHs, Thomas Griff, Port Klitabeth^ Cape Colony. 
Qrimani, Edmund Hornby, Tamsui, Formosa, China. 
jGrimwade, F. 8., HarUsUm, Caulfisld^ Mdbourne, Australia. 
GnmuNTON, J. J., A JnatCE., Colombo, Oylon. 
Grmdair, Vert Bet. John, B J)., Dean of Boptrt's I«ad, ** St. Jukn^"* 

Winnipeg, Canada. 
Gbundt» Ecstacb Beardor, Adelaide, South Austraiia* 
GuERiN, Thomas A., Barristar-atrLaw, Kimberley, Cape Qdony. 
GuERm, R P., Acting Besident, Province Dent, Brit'sk garth Bomm 
OuRDEN, B. h I Melbourne, Australia* 
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QoaMMt, P«ont80B Thiodobx T., M.A.» ^jfiney Unioersiijft Kmo Stmtk 

W4lt8. 

tCumn, Adam W., Pert BUobitkf Cape Colony. 

OvTHBiSy C1UBLS8, London Ckart$rtd Bank 0/ Aii$lfalia, Iiii$lhonm$, 

Auitraiia, 
OimcrB, Hoy. Mb. JosrrcB J. W., 188 Ueiealfi Sirott, Ottawa, Canada. 
fdoimi, CoLOiVBL Sib Casimib 8., K.O.M.G. (A.D.C. to tht Qumo), 

Ihronto, Canada. 

fHAABROFT, DAMtBC J., Ki'mherlejf, Capa Cotony, 

HAABHorr, J. C. Attoroey-at-Iiiw, KimhoiUf^ Cape Colony. 

Haodok, F. W., Melhonrne, AotlraUa, 

Haoub, Qbobgi, Merckanie Btutk, Montreal, Canada (Correspondiiig 

Secretary). 
Halcdvbb, Abthttb F., care of OolonUte* Land Oorforaiion^ Feildiny, New 

Zealand. 
HALBi, WtiUAX O., C.E., P»i tf Spain, Trmidad. 
Halxbtt, Ho9f . CAPrAiK F. Cbaiqib, M.L.C., Intpcetor-Oenml of Police, 

KaeeaUf Baiamae. 
Hall, Uon. Sib Jobk, K.C.M.O., H.H.R., WeUingtKn, New Z aland. 
Hall, John, Mefbomme, Australia. 

Hall, Maxwbll, If .A., F.R.A.S., T%e Oheerratory, Kinytion, Jamaica. 
IIaix, Tboitas S., Manager, Queenslaod Bank, Rockhampton, QneeneUnd* 
Ualb, Waltbb R.. nVdfell, Potte Point, Sydney, New South WaUe. 
Hallidat, Hon. WiLUAM, M.L.C.. 8ydn^, New South H'alee. 
Hamiltox, Hoy. Cbablbs B , M-UC, Receiveiv-Oeneral, Port of Spain, 

Trinidad. 
Hamilton, Jambji, Jfeure. Bylande^ Sone, Limited, Georye Street, Sydney, 

New South WaUe. 
Ham ILTOV, Jobn T., Mutual Provident Society, Melhoume, Australia. 
HAMaT<nr, LAUcntAif A., Anitftant Land CommuflioBer, Canadian 

Fhcifie Railwaj, Winnipey, Canada. 
HAMn.Toy, H.E. Sib Robkbt O. C, K.C3 , Government House, Sbbart, 

Tasmania. 
HAMMBasLBY-HKByAH, RoBBBT H | M.InfttC.E., Enyineers* Office, Port 

Elizabetk, Cape Colony. 
nAMMOVOy A. DB Lists, M.A., F.R.HiitS., Samares, y*am, near GouU 
' bum. New South hlales, 

Hammoih), Mabx J., J.P., Ashfield, Sydney, New South WaUe. 
Hamwbit, Fbbdbbicx Habpbb, eetre tif Messrs. Arbuihnoi ^ Co,, Madras, 
HAMFiBiBB, F. K., M.B , M.R.Ci«.K., Penany, Straits Settlements. 
fHAMPSOV, B., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
tHAMVMur, J. Atbbbtost, Beaoon^field, Cape Colony. 
HAMPltm, John, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
HAyBVBT, Tbb Rbt. W. F. J., tf .A. 
Hakcock, Edwabo, Johannesbury, Tran*eoal. 

Hakmbb, EnWABO WimnictD, Northern Cluh, Auckland, New Zealand. 
tHAJmAM, CiUBLBB, PoH Oisoheth, Caps Odony. 
Havvam, Willooombt, M*lBftO.B., dual Enginaer for BaOways, Cook- 

town, i^neendand. 
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of 
Blactba 

2400 1884 



1883 
1885 
1882 
1887 

2405 1883 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1884 

2410 1881 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1888 

2415 1888 
1886 

1889 
1889 
1890 
2420 1880 
1884 

1886 
1885 
1884 

2425 188S 
1890 

1886 
1889 

1889 
2430 1889 

1889 
1889 
1880 
1891 

2435 »W7 
1887 

1888 
1889 
18911 
2440 1879 
1984 



Soyal Colonial Insittuten 

H1001K8, LixuT.-CoLONXL Thoius Wauzb, Biff^tbrook, Jdelaide, Samtk 

Auttralia, 
tHiOBrrr, Jobn Moobs, M.L.A^ AwtraUan dmb, Mdbowne^ AmMtralku 
f HiOBSTT, WnxiAX E., 79b Chancery Lane, Mttbomme, JmetraUa, 
Hixx, Chablbs LxTMunr, Briabams, Qitemdand. 
fliLL, Edwabd C. H., Inspector of ScliooU, Singapore. 
Hixx, JoBK 8., Georgetovm, British Guiana, 
Hill, Lttbb M., A.M.In8t.C.E., Georgetcwn, Britiek Guiana* 
Hill, Staioat G-., Boekkampton, Qiteeiuktnd, 
fHnx, Tbovas Hbslop, Sungei Ujong, Siraii Settiements, 
Hill, Tbomas Jambs, DutUms Natal, 
Hill, Williax, P&rt Lottie, Mauritine, 
f HiLtiABT, Gboboe, Durban, Natal, 
HiixvAK, Qbobob F., Perth, Western Australia, 
BtLLB, Tom, 235 CoUins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
fHiKBiCBSKK, Rx7ix>LF, KimbsHey, Cape Colony, 
f HrrcBTNB, CsABLB9, Durban, NataL 
HoAD, WiLUAir, M.B., CM., Basideat Snrgeoa, General Hospital, Siaga^ 

pore, 
H0BB8, Tbomas, Church Street, Pretoria, Thmsuaal, 
HocxncG, HoK. Hbkbi H., Attorney-GeneTBl, Kingston, Jamaioa. 
HoBGBS, FBAxas R, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
f Hodgson, Edwabd D., Eton Vale, Cambooya, Queensland, 
HoDOSOK, HoK. Fbbdibic M., C.M.G., Colonitl Secretaiy, Aeera, GM 

Coast Colony, 
fHoFFMBisTEs, HoN. C. B., Attorse^-Genenl, Belise, BriHsk SomdaroM, 
HoniETB, Hon. J. H., MX.C., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
HoBBNLOBB OF Lanoixbvbo, B.S.H. Fbikcb, LoMyeuXmry, WurtewAtry, 

Germany, 
HoLBOBOw, Hon. Qbobob, M.L.C., St. John*s, Antigua, 
HoLDSBip, Gbobgb, J^^ New Zealand Kauri Tmber (k>,t Auciland, Sew 

Zealand, 
HoiB, WiLLUM, PeJtan, Pahatig, Strait Settlements, 
Holland, Cuilxb A., care 0/ British Columbia Land Co,, Victoria, Bnfisk 

Columbia, 
Holland, Jobn A., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
tHoiuNs, Ricbabd B., P.O. Box 289, Johannesburg, TVbmjmsI/ and 

Pretoria, 
H0U.IS, Albrbt E., Pototi, Bath, Jamaica, 

HoLMBS, Jobn B., District Oommisrioosr, Accra, Gold Coast Colony^ 
HoLVBSTBD, Ebnbst A., Adelaide Station, Falkland Islands, 
HoLBOTD, Hon. Mb. JusncB Edwabd D., Melbourne, Australia, 
HoLT, Basil A., Brii^ne, Queensland, 
fHoLT, Waltxb H., J. p., Wealu:andangie, Springture, Boekkamptom, 

Queensland. 
Holwell, Cbablbs a., care of Messrs. Satage ^ Bill, Durban, NmtaL 
1 Homan, L. B. B., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
HoNBT, BicoABD, 12 Sou Juou dc Letran, Mexico, 
HoniBALL, OscAB D., M J)., Georgetou u, British GMm«, 
fHoTB, C. H, B., fiarttimo, Qlendg, South Austrttfi^, 
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880 

889 
888 

889 
884 
883 
888 

891 

886 
890 

889 

887 

883 
883 
887 

1988 



tHon. Jaxk WnxiAM. M.R.C.P., Fremtrntir, Weatftn Australia. 
tHoraroox, H.E. Thi Rt. How. The Exwl or, O.C.H.G., Goffemmmkt 

Hotm^ Melboumf, Austraiia. 
Horancs, J. Castkll, Impaiul Bank, Gait, Canada. 
Honiys, Thomas H., TitumrUU, Quetnsland. 
HoFunr, WnxiAic H., aC. KimheHey, Cap§ CoUmy, 
tHomoKBX, Edwabo Caui, 21 1 PiU Strtei, Sydnty, Skm South Watfs. 
tHoBMABBoox, Chamlxs A., GiUes StrtM, Adelaide, South Auetraiia, 
iloHXB, JoHx. F.L.&, DiracUir. Royal Batanieal Gordons, Mauritiu*. 
HoBsrALL, Jomyt A., Kent Road, Surrey Hills, Melbourne, Australia, 
HoMffOBD, Datid BASXBfl^ POrt of Spain, Trinidad, 
HoBTox, A. O.. Auckland^ New Zealand, 
Honoir, Joax, Melboume, Australia, 
HowATBOX, WiLUAV, Pori of Spain, Trinidad. 
HowBSX, J. McA., Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, 
HowxLL, Joxx, Kimberley, Cape Oolomy, 

HoBBABD, Tn Box. AxTXCK O., Selwyn Castle^ Grahamstovu, Cbff 

Colony, 
tRroDAXT. Jamxs, Mtlhoume, Australia. 
HvMox* OiOMi, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Q>lot^, 
HriMox, O. WRxrou>, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tHvooixs, WiLUAX Max, FVeetown, Sierra Leone, 
tHcaiuES» GosniAXDU R. Jvkmb, R.N., Chief of Police. Xa Retraite, St. 

Lueia; and Naval and MiUtary Oub, IHeeadiUy, W, 
tHrons-HroHV, T. W., Imperial Museum, CakuUa, 
HuLXTT. Box. Jambb lAoaa, M.L.C., J.P., Ksarsney, Kometit NataL 
BcLt, OxoMK H., Kimberley, Cape CUaay, 
tHiTU, W. WixiTAXunr, Acera, Gold Coast Colomy, 
BnnvBKTs, Edwabd W., Christchureh, New Zealaud, 
HuMPXBxn, OcTAvnra, Chief Regiitrihr of the Supreme Cowt of the 

Leewafd iBleade, St, John's, Antigua, 
Hnrr. Waltxb R, Anditor-Oeneiml, Nassau, Bahamas, 
BuxTBBy Cbablss TxoMMm, Belite, British Nouduras, 
Hvxm, Datid, Goremment Railways, Durban, NataL 
HrxRB, Bamiltox, Chief Police Mag:ietnte, Sutfa, Fi;i, 
HuuBT, D. R., Kimberley, Caps OJomy, 

Rvxunr, Edwabo B., Sapt. of Gorenunent Telegnphe, Cblombo, Ceylon. 
BvwMrr, Gbobo% V.X., U.6.. Fiwa, ffomebnsh, S^my, New South 

Wales, 

^BOTCXBICSt WlUIAM B* 

BvTcinKt, Datio £., CooMrrBtor of Crovn Foxeete, Knyma, Caps 
Colony, 

BrrcHiysox, Edwabd OurBB, Bedford, Caps Colony ; and Johannesburg, 

Tramoaal, 
HuTcxixMrn, W., Messrs. Hutchiuson, Bloasby, ^ Co., 70 Oisabeth Street, 

MHbourme, Australia, 
Bnrrox, Hok. Chablbs Wiixiax, M,h,A„ Rondeboseh, Cape Colony. 
BvTTOW. Bbkbt. J.P., F^.G.a, Grahamstown, Capo Colomy. 
tBcnox, J. MouxT, Damaralamd (n4 Walmich Bay), 809th Afriem, 
Htam, ABBiWiM, Bcoom^lfd, Caps Colony. 



2505 



2510 



2SIS 



2520 
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YmroC 
Blectlon. 

1884 

2485 1880 

1889 

1889 

1884 
1886 
2490 1884 
1889 
1883 

1883 
1879 

2495 1881 
1883 
1890 
1888 
1884 

2500 1876 



1885 
1881 
1886 
1882 
1891 
1884 
1882 

1883 
1872 
1889 
1882 
1889 

1891 
1886 
1884 

1884 
1883 
1888 

1889 
1889 

1885 
1881 
1885 
1889 



Soyal Cohndal Institute 

Ism, BsT. Bb. AinuED, MtU, NaUH. 

Ix Thubst* Etxbabd F., Bomeroon Biver^ SritUh Guiana, 

IsQUBf T. A. F.I Melbourne, Australia, 

Izncst, How. Sib GaoBaB L., Judge of the Sapreme Court, Sydney, Nsm 

South WaUa. 
Ibish, Geobob H., IhLL.C, Montaerrat, West Indies* 
f Isaacs, Batid, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Isaacs, Jacob, Dunedin^ New Zealand, 
Isaacs, Lionbl A„ Mandeville^ Jamaica* 
IsBXOKOSB, Hon. Edwin £., Colonial Treasurer, Sinyapore* 

Jack, A. Hill, Bunedin, New Zealand, 

Jackson, Db. Ant>bew C, Georyetown, British Guiana* 

Jacxsok, Hok. Capt. H. M., B.A., Colonial Secretary, Nassau, Bahamas, 

Jacxsok, Kichabd Hill, Kinyston, Jamaica. 

Jackson, Bobbbt E., Barrister-at-Law, Victoria^ British Columbia^ 

f Jacobs, Isaac, 72 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

fJAXES, Edwin Matthew, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. (Eng.), 171 Collins . Street, 

Melbourne, Australia, 
fJAXBS, J. WiLLTAir, F.GJS., cars of F, Smith, Esq,, 13 Queen's Place, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Jaicxs, p. Hauokton, Devon Lodye, Half Way Tree, Jamaica, 
tJAXBSON, Bb. L. S., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fJAXiBSON, H. B., C.E., 39 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Jahison, WiLLUic T., Falmouth, Jamaica, 

Jaqveb, Alfbxd E., 12 CConneU Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Jabdikb, C. K., Georyetown, British Guiana, 
Jabbbtt, MtcHABL Lswis, M.B.C.S.E, LJt.C.P. (EdiD.)i British Shfrbro\ 

West Africa, 
Jabvis, E. W., A.MJnst.C.E., Wtnnipey, Canada, 
f Jbnxins, H. L., Indian Civil Service, 
f Jbffb, Cabl, Bani8ter«at-Iiaw, Johannesbury, Dransvaal* 
f Jbppe, Julivs, Cape Town, Cape Colony* 
jBBNiNoaAXy Hov. HuBBBT E. H.| C.M.G-.| Colonial Secretazyi Tort Louie, 

Mauritius, 
JosL, WooLF, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Johnson, Abtrub E., Mount Pefferil, Moka, Mauritius, 
Johnson, Fbedbbick Wiluak, AJnst.C.E.| Pnblio Works Bepartmenti 

Kalawewa, Vumhalla, Ceylon* 
Johnson, Hon. G. Randall, H.L.C., Wellinyton, New Zealand* 
t Johnson, Jambs Anoas, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia* 
Johnston, Hbnbt H., C.B., F.R.G.8., British Comnusaionar for Northern 

Zambeeia, Moeambigue, 
f Johnston, Jaioes, J.P., Oakbank, Mount Barker, South Australia, 
Johnston, Phbcttal, j!p^ core of Messrs, Jones J^ Jones, LineolWs hm 

Chambers, Elizabeth Street, Sydney^ New South Wales, 
Johnston, Stdnbt, Napier, New Zealand* 

Johnston, Thomas G., care of W* D, Stewart, Esq*, Bunedin, New Zealand* 
Johnston, Hon. Waltbb Woods, JLILSL, WeUtnyton, New Zealand^ 
Johnston, W. H. J.| Johannesbury^ TVannwo/. 



Nbn^Besident FeUotes. 
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a53S 



2540 



a54S 



J550 



«S55 



3560 



256$ 



T«rof 

1890 
1881 
1889 
1884 
1889 

891 
889 
889 
891 
888 
882 
881 
883 
882 
884 

887 

891 
878 
882 
890 
884 
889 
884 
885 
884 
887 

889 

886 

888 

890 
888 
886 
885 
885 
889 
889 
8S4 
889 
880 
877 
883 
889 



411 



3570 



884 



885 



JoBXiTOifs, BOBIRT, Boord o/SupirtUkmf Kin^thn^ Jamaka. 

JTom, HoK. B. QowKx, M.C.P., Ploniatum Bape^ British Guiana. 

fJomcBf Cbaslu T., MJUA., P&rt Misabeikf Cape Colony, 

t JomB, Edwaad, C.E., Johann$$burg, IVansvaiU. 

JoMM, EowABD, JJP., Commercial Bankrf' Jmstralia, Adefa'd^^ South 

Australia, 
JoHw, Edwabd Liotd, BieJOep, Bwrwood, Sydney, X§w South Wales. 
t JoMM, Etam H^ J J».^ Kimberleyf Cape Colony. 
JoNfliy Fbakk L., 64 Queen Street^ Brisbane^ Queensland. 
Jokes, Hctbtot 8t. Claib, Hendon Hall, Sawmna-la-'Mar, Jamaica. 
Jovss, Cavtaik Hstxvni, Albany^ Western Australia. 
JomBiy J. TnoKUkEf Bra4fM, Barhadoe, 

JoMMy MATBSWy Atsittant Colonitl Snrreyor, Aoera^ Gold Coast Colony. 
Jomiy MnuuT J.^ Brocilesby, Malvern^ Melboumff Australia. 
JoHWy Hon. Oswald, M JLC, Stockton^ Barbados. 
Jovn, Phiup STDncT, M.D., 16 Odlege Street^ Sydney^ New South Wales, 
Joins, R. P., P.O. Box 110, Johamneshury^ Transvaal. 
Jom, BovALD H., Souih African Exploration Co,, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Jonsy HoK. IfB. JusncB S. TwumnfAit, Grahamstoum, Cape Colony. 
JovBS, W. H. HTmuf AK, Polics Magistrate St. Thomas, Jamaica, 
Joins, Wv. Hbbbsbt, 278 Collins Street, Uelboume, Australia. 
t Jomsy His HoHOum Canr Jusnci W. H. Quatlb, Sierra Leone, 
Joma, WiLUAH T., 8 Collins Street West, Melbourne, Australia, 
tJoHssoH, F. L.y Durban, Natal, 
Jommr, Eduabd Bwkjamxk, Sony Kong, 
JosvB, Hon. 8. A.» )lL.C.y Sydney, Hew South Wales, 
t JosKPHSON, Joshua P., St. KUUans, Boss Bay, near Sydney, Sew South 

Wales. 
Jovics, Majob-Gknbbal W. Clitr, CM.O. 
JvTAy HbnbTi Advocate, Cape Ihwn, Cape Colony, 

Kabslaxx, a. T.y JJ^., MadulkeUy, Ceylon, 

Kats, UABTnr T., care of J. Garliek; Esq., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

KsANs, Edwavd, MXJL, Perth, Western Australia, 

KnsMU, Jon B. B., Perth, Western Australia, 

KsBLAN, BsT. JosNpa, Bortioa Grove, Esseguibo, British Guiana, 

Kbbp, John, Sydney, Ifew South Wales, 

tKnowiK, Thomas Hbvbt, Market Street, Sydney, Xew Souih Wales. 

fKHiTH, John T., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

tKnxT, Jamis John, EOmatta, St. Kilda, Melbourne^ Australia. 

tKxLTT, WiLUAM, British Bank <^ Australia, Melbourne, AustraUa, 

Kncp, tf on. O, T, B^ ILD., MX.C., Kassau, Bahamas, 

KmusLUY, Jaxhb, Pert Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

KmsLST, John C, J.P., Ptnri EUeabeth, Cape Colony, 

Khxslbt, John, Bustenbury, Dransvaal, 

KiNNiinr, Jaiob Hutchinson, Jahofmesbury, T^ransvaal^ 

Kamr, Wiuiah, JLD. (Snigeoo-dnperiJilendeDt H Jf. GorsnimeDt Emi- 

gration 8er?ic«). 
K»T» WtixuH J^ P,0. Bom 1812» Jahemneebury, TrwsuaoL 
Emoaa, Eomnnh Abm Stmt^ St. KUdor Mdbourm, AMstrulia. 
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Year of 
Bleotion. 

1886 
1886 
1884 
1880 
2575 1888 
1882 
1882 
1889 
1888 

2580 1882 
1888 
1889 

1886 
1884 

2585 1886 
1890 
1889 
1878 
1883 

2590 1886 
1880 
1889 
1883 
1878 

2595 1887 
1890 
1877 

1890 
1876 
2600 1889 
1889 
1884 

1882 



1889 
2605 1883 

1887 
1885 
1882 
1880 

2610 1880 
1885 



Royal Colonial IiistUuU. 

Ebbuobb, Robbbt, Mona VaU, Tasmania. 

Kebr, Alsxandbb, Australian Joint Stock Bank, Brisbmne, Queetulamdn 

Ebbb, Jakbs Kibxfatbick, Q.G.y Toronto, Canada. 

Ebbb, TbomaS) C.M.G. 

f Ebbby, T. C, Sutton Lodge, Semmauaa, Auckland, New Zeala n d. 

f Kbynks, Richabd R., Keynetofi, South Australia, 

EiLGOUB; Gbobob, J. p., M.Iii6t.C.E., BarJdy West, Cape Cohny» 

Kino, Emmanubl, J.P., 311 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

KiKQ, HoK. Philip Q., M.L.G.y Banksia, Double Bay, Sydney, New Sautk 

Wales. 
fEiKo, Thomas A., HagiBtrate, Transkeian Territory, Cape Colony, 
KiNGSMiLL, W. T., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
KiNTOBBy H.E. Right Hoir. Thb £abl or, G.C.M.G.i Government House, 

Adelaide, South Australia, 
fKiBK, William, Townsville, Queensland. 
K18CH, Dakibl Montague, F.R.G.S., Pretoria, Transvaal, 
KiTHBB, WiLUAM, GUnelff, South Australia. 
EmoK, RoBBBT P., Half Way Tree Penn, near Kingston, JameAoa. 
Enbe, Philip, Campania Gran-Naeional de Tramways, Buenos Ayrts, 
Enbybtt, J. S. E. db, 2 Sue de Loxum, Brussels ; and Bniish Columbia, 
Knight, Abthxtb, Audit Office, Singapore, 
Enioht, J. Chables E., Barrister-at-Law, Heibart, Tasmania, 
Enightb, B. T., J.P., F.R.Q.S., Attorney-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape CoUmy, 
Emott, Michael Edwabd, Brooksmead, East London, C^e Colony, 
Enoz, Alfbbd, F.R.O.S., P,0. Box 360, Johannesburg, TVanstfoal. 
Enox, Edwabd, Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Sydney, New South Wa'as, 
Enoz, William, 74 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
f EoHLBB, Chablbs W. H., JohanTiesburg, TVansvaal. 
EoRTBioHT, Sib Cobnbuits H., E.C.M.G., Hillside, Barrie, Ontario, 

Canada. 
f KoTHABi, Jehangib H., Karachi, India. 

fEBiEL, RzY. H. T., 41 St. George's Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Ebonb, Pebct L., Melbourne, Australia. 
f KuuB, Henbt R., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Kynsey, Wiluam R., G.M.G., Principal Medical Officer and Inspeotor* 

General of Hospitals, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Eyshb, James Wm. Nobton, Registrar of the Supreme Contt, Malaoaa, 

Straits Settlements. 

Lact, Abthitb G.| Warra Warra Station, Murchison JMriei, Wetietn 

Australia. 
fliAGDEN, Godfbey Ybatmak, The Resideney, Uaseru, Batuiolani, South 

Africa. 
Lailey, Thomas, Toronio, Canada. 

Laino, Hon. John, M.L.A., Blaokwoods, Seymour, Cape Colony, 
Lamb, Hon. Walteb, yLUC, Booty Hill, New South Wales. 
Lampbby, Svboeon-Majob J. J., F.R.G.S., Army Medical Stafl^ Skrm 

Leone. . 

Lavdals, Alezakdbb, Melbourne Club, Australia, 
I iMtDALU, RoBiBT H., DmUiuin, New South Wales* \ 



\ 



Non^ReMenl Felloiti. 
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8615 



*YMrM 

Election. 

S84 

888 
882 
890 
878 
887 
878 

889 



2620 



9635 



3630 



a63S 



2640 



364s 



8650 



880 
886 
883 
870 
880 

883 
889 

879 
880 

«77 
883 
880 

887 
890 

890 
883 
889 
885 
889 
888 
877 



889 
891 
883 

881 
880 

880 
884 
889 



889 

1889 



L^No, WiLUAM A., eare ^Mmn, Dalftty ^ Co^ Mdhoumif Atuiralia. 

L^XQDOiff, HiMST J., MMpmmgf AtuiiMa, 

La90I» J. U., M.L^., JJP.y Bftrriateiwat-lAw. KimhirUy, Cap$ Colomy. 

-tLiXomuK, J. W. S., PretoHa, TVaatMai. 

L4MC. F. B., ^iMy, Jkm Stmtk H'alu. 

LAMum, Fbidbkics« TA§ Fanonagt, WaHara^ Xtw ZeaUnd, 

fLAUVACs, Hon. WiLUAM J. M., C.M.G., Tks Cantpf Pumdin, Kew 

ZmUmd» 
fLAWLsr, ALHttD L.f Jokmrnithmryf Trrnniwul, 
LiirssifciK, Jamm, JJP., KimbirUj^, Ctp$ C ok m§ , 
UtTov, A. U, Aity HM^ R$mqmibo, BrUM Gmatuu 
Lattox, BuroTfBB, Mm&n, GM, lAmnptimf f Cb.i B»ng JCm^. 
LiAcocKf Hon. W. P., M.L.C.» Bafhaio%, 
LBBBy P. G.p OsjM Tvmm^ Oap§ Cclony, 
fLncM, H. W. Cbamub, LLJ)^ B«tideiicj Jodga, Ptrdt, SiraiU 

SiUkmmU* 
tLoai, JoBif BoruB IfAtssr, KmtOf Perak, StrtUU SiUUmmUi. 
UuMy H.E. 8u CiuftLn Camuojt, KC.M.G.| Gowmmnt Haua, 

Mmmitim$. 
LMMSf JoWf WkHffMrnmif Sew Z$dlanJ. 
Luijiy LiBCT.-CoLOKau. W. Vuicsirri Rjk., Cmllmiwood &mtt, FimgaJf 

7a«MaiiM. 
Lncucao, P., Frmiow$if Simra Lnm. 
Lb Mbsvbub, Cbcil J. R., Ciml Serna, Kalwtara, CejfUm, 
Lb MiiBB, HtpPOLTTBy Juii., Bost Oxt40€, Citrepip$f MamriUui, 
LBsncBBBBOy Thbodob, North Qitay, BrUbane^ Qiwiwi/giirf, 
Lbkicox, Abxtix N. O., brnmigraiicm IkpaHmmt, Gtoryttown, Britiik 

Gmina. 
Lbostabd, Jaxbs W., Q.C., Tki Biid CUA^ Jokannubwrg^ TWiiwrm/. 
LaovABO, WiLLiASi, Mttbowrme Clmb^ Ausiralm. 
tLssuB, J. H., P.O. Box 894, JoUnmeshurff, Tm9vaaL 
Lbbub, WtLUAM, C.E., BeliMgf BrUitk Hondwrn, 
LftrcBABSy JoRji W., /Htr&aff, Vatal. 

Lbtbb, Gbobob J., Bank of Sew Souik WaU$, Harwick, QuantUnd, . 
LBTiy. W. H., n'tUin^iom, yew Zealand. 
Lbtt, Akivtb, MondtvilU, Jamaica, 
Lbtt, Daiod U, 122 put Sirfti, Sj^e^f ^^ Soaik WoUb, 
Lbtt, Jambi A., Chief Inspector of Factories, Mdlotirwt, Australia, 
Lbww, Allan Wbllulst, Barrister-B:-I*v, Si, Gtotyrs, Grenada. 
Lbwis, Louis Lccas, Mdboame, AustraOa, 
ilMwu, Kbil Elliott, HJL, B.CX., M.P., HoboH^ Ta$mania (Com- 

spondiog Secretarj). 
Lbwu, Hon. Samubl, MX.C., Sierra Leon*, 
tLsim, Tbomab, Hobart, Tatmania, 
Lbkabo. Flatibk E., KimherUg, Cape Coluny, 
fLiciiTHxnt, Jacob, Kimberiey, Cape Colony. 
Lioobll, Jokk M., P.O. Box 1128, Jokanneebnrg, Tramnaal, 
tLiDOLB. Fbsobbic C, dietiTi, Liddle, Fleicker, 4 Forhee^ Jokann€$bary, 

Tramemal, 
Lmiujiir, Pbof. JAiOEi A., Dtoeetan OdUge, Sondehoeek, CVi/w Colony^ 



26SS 
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Year of 
SlecUon 

18B3 
1883 
1884 



1887 
1886 
2660 1888 
1879 
1884 
1889 
1889 

2665 1882 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1883 

2670 1889 
1888 
1884 
1878 
1883 

3675 1888 

1886 
1890 
1888 
1888 
26S0 1886 

1889 
1886 
1880 
1883 
26S5 1879 
1883 



1886 

1887 

1889 

2690 1888 

1881 

1891 
1883 

1887 



Scyal Colonial InstUute. 

Lttjjit, Hu Hokovr Ohisp JmicB Bat Ghablbs, Sruhane, Quetndami, 

Ln.T.KT, £. M., BarriBttf-at-LaVy BriAtme, QuemuloMd, 

tLmroK, Thb Bt. Rst. Stdmbt, DJ>., Lord Bishop of BiveriiiA, Bdjf, 

New South Wales. 
LisairBB, IsmoB, M .L.A., Britbane, Queendandm 
f Lmcn, EtfiL M., KmhnUy^ Cape Colony, 
LivsBMORB, Edwabd Pixb, SockhawpUm, Quemuland, 
tLiTBBSiooB, Pbofbssob A., F.G.S^ F.R.G.S., Sydney, New Souik Wale$. 
Llotd, Gbobob, oare of Standard Bank, Pretoria, T^nevaak 
Llotd, Lewis, Sydney, New South Walee, 
Loch, H.E. Sib Hbnbt B., 0.OJ1G., K.C^., Government Honee, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 
LocKB, John, care of Colonial Bank, Barbados. 

LoFTiB, Eowlbt C, J.P., GoTenunent Bettdent, Alhemy, Western JastralM, 
LooAH, Jaiob D., Ma^'e^ontein, C4ipe Colony, 
LoHO, Edwabd M., Eavana, Maekay, Queensland, 
Loos, F. C, CoUmbo, Ceylon, 

tLouBSBB, Maitbsw M., Bort Misabeth, Cape Colony* 
Lots, J. B., Sydney, New South Wales. 
LoTBDAT, BicHABD Kblsbt, F.B.QJ3., Pretoria, Dramseaal, 
LoTELL, Db. Fbancis H., Port Louis, Mauritius. ■ 
tLoTXLY, Libut-Colokbl Jambs Ckaficav, Jdelaide, South Australia. 
Lows, Majob Stakuht John, J.P., Commisaicmer of Police, TaunySf 

BechuanaUmd. 
tLuABO DWABD Chaubct, Plantation Peter'e BnU, British Guiana* 
Lucas, A. B. B., Adelaide^ South Australia, 
LucT, Fbbdbbice Cobbbtt, Beacon^fieldf Cape Colony. 
Lxms, Hon. Mb. Justice C. F., M.A., LL.M., Trinidad. 
LuxoAiB, GrBOBoa, Secretary to the Ooiineil of Gorerament, &c., 

Curepipe, Mauritius. 
tLuHSDEN, DATtD, Poti EUsobethf Cape Colony, 
tLTiCAN, Henbt H., 74 MoTavish Street, Montreal^ Canada, 
Lynch, Edwabd B., Spanish Townj Jamaica, 
Lyons, Cbabus, Imperial Chambers^ Adelaide^ South Australia* 
Lyons, Fbancis B., Kingston^ Jamaica, 
Lyttelton, The Hon. and Bet. Albbbt Victobi MjL, ^S^ Auyustin^s, 

Kimberleyf Cape Colony, 

Maasdobp, Hon. Mb. JusncB C. G., Grahamstoumf Cape Colony, 
Masks, A, W., Huntingdon Lodge^ Heidelberg^ TVansoaaL 
Hacandbbw, Isaac F., Hawkes Bay Club^ Napier, New Zealand. 
KacabthuBi Abthub H*, Greenknowe, MaeLeay Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
Macabthub, Douqi^ H., JiLRJBL, J.P., Ftilding, Wellington, A'ew 

Zealand. 
Hacabtrub, Duncan, Wmnip^, Canada, 
HaoBain, Hon. Sib Jambs, KCJf.G., HI1.C.1 Iborak, Melbourne, 

Australia 
MacBbidb, Bobebt K., C,M.G*, MJnstC.E., Dircdor of PubUe Wor^ 

Colombo f Ceylon^ 



Nan^Retident Fellows^ 
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3705 



2710 



^715 



3720 



27^5 



2730 



Trnxol 
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887 

888 
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891 
885 
891 
882 
889 
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MacDiaimio, Aimsiw A., Cruk Sirtet, Bmbane, Qtumdand. 
MACDO]U.LDy BiAUCBAMP £., GgToldimf CmUerhwry^ Nmo Zealand, 
lUcpoirALD) G. Falcokab J., Wantabadgwry, Wagga Wagga^ New South 

Wain. 
Macdovjjld, Claubi a., WoMtahadgery^ Wagga Waggaflfew South WaUi. 
Macdokalo, DimcAK, iiafMug^ British BfchuamaUmd. 
Hacdokald, Thomas Mokbxx, InvercafgiUf JSeip Ztaland. 
HacDooqaxx, Alixaitdbb, Lamitim Quay^ Wtilmgton, Kno Zealamd. 
Macdouqaxx, JAMMy MMowmgf Auttralia, 
MacEwkn, Hon. Almxaxi>em P., MJ«.0.| Hong Kong. 
tMAcrABLAii% JAXiBy Boho/rty T)atmania. 
tMAarABLAHBy Jaios O.) IPofi BUsaUth^ Capo Colony^ 
MACTABLAKiy RoBEBT, Member of the Yolkarftady HarrismUh^ Orange 

tVee State. 
HacFaslams, BoSBBiCKy Hndeon^M Say Co.^ Winnipeg, Canada* 
MACFASuufiy Trovas, hUond Reeenne Department, Ottawa, Canada, 
MACFUy K. N., 45 St, Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada, 
MAcniy Haitrbw, Lomemile, High Street, Armadaie, Melhonme, Auetralia, 
MacolasoaiTi Hok. John, Anditor>Oene»], Kingeton, Jamaica, 
MAOOi^ktHAVi KuL, JJP,, eare of Chartered Company, Fort Salisbury, 

Jdaehonaland, 
MAcOunoBy WiLUAM, Australian Club, Mtlboume, AustraliOm 
Maciktosb^ Jambs, Thwnsville, Queensland. 
fMACXATy JoKsr KntiCRB, Dungog, New South Wales, 
Mackkllab, Hov. Chablis K.y MJi.C^ ILB., 181 Mac^uaris Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
MAauDma, Audcamdbb, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
Macbsbub, Habubt U., Australian Ctub, Sydn^, New South Wales, 
fMAcKBHStB, JoHVy Kimbtrley, Cape Colony, 
Macxbkhb, Jobh Eddib, M.B., CM., Kimberiey, Cape Colony, 
fMACXiKKON, W. K., Marida, Yalloch, Boorcam, Victoria, Australia, 
MACXnrroiBi Pxtbb A., C.E., District Engineer, HaputaU, Ceylon, 
Mackvood, Fbake IL, Colombo, Ceylon, 
MacNab, Rbt. a., DJD,, Boctor of Darlington, Bowmancille, Ontario, 

Canada, 
MaoPbbbsov, Hob. J. A,, Wimlba Diggers* Beetf near Melbomme, 

Australia, 

BlACrBBBflOB, JOBV. 

tMACPMBBSOK, WiLUAM BoBBBT, Devou Villa, St. Andrew, Jamaica, 

McAoAM, Hoy. Alsx., M X.C., St, John's, Antigua, 

McCalluv, Ho9r« Majob Hbkbt Edwabo, RJS.| CJC.O., Surreyoiv 

OeserBl, Singapore, 
'M.cCaktkt, Hob. Jambii A., Queen's Advocate, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
McGaooman, Patbice K., Melbourne, Australia, 
tMcCACOHBT, Samctbl, Coouong, Urana, New South Wales, 
McCuMKY, Jambs Uuob, Oolonial Soxgeon, BuUerworthf Province 

WeUesUy, Straits SettUments. 
MoCbab, FABOimAB P. O., Bank of Australasiaf Sidney, New South 

Wales. 
McCwJWCBt Afffiirow; AdelMe CUibf South AmtraUa, 
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1879 
1887 
1880 
1880 
2740 1887 
1889 
1883 
1887 J 
1891 

2745 1^88 
1888 

1881 
1881 
1889 
2750 1891 
1887 
1883 
1883 
1878 

2755 1882 
1884 
1890 
1888 
1880 

2760 1884 
1887 
1890 
1879 
1880 

2765 1883 

1889 

1887 

1890 

1887 
2770 1882 
1882 
1886 
1883 
1890 
2775 1890 
1887 
1886 
1878 
1886 



Bayai Colonial InstUutS^ 

HcCtTLLOCRy Hon. Willxaiti M.L.C.| Meibourne, Amtrclia* 

tMcDoNALDy JoRNy CkarUri Towers, Queensland, 

McFarlako, BoBiRTy Barooga, Deniliptinf New Soutk Wales, 

McFarland, TnoiCASy Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

McQAYnr, R W., 12^^ Maequaris Street N,, Sydney, New Soutk Wales. 

Mc€k>WAN, Robert J., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

McGrath, GaoROB, Charlemont, Jamaica, 

tHcGRBooRy ALRXAMDBRy J.P., RomUbosch, Cape Colony. 

McGrbgor, His Honour Sir Williax, K.C.M.G.| Gotfemnunt Houstf 

Port Moresby, British New Guinea, 
McHardt, Aubander, Black Head, Napier, New Zealand, 
McHaro, Jaku a., Messrs, Brooks, McGlashan, ^ MoHarg, Flinden Lams, 

MeUfoume, Australia. 
McHAiTiBy A. a.» M.D., F.R.C.S.E., St. John's, Antigua, 
MdLWRAiTHy Hon. Sib Thomas, K.G.M.G.y M.UA.| Brisbane, Qu€$nsUmd* 
tMclLWRAiTK, John, Port EUstdteih, Cape Colony, 
McIlwbaith, John, Melbourne, Australia. 
McKat, Bbnjamut, M.I.M.E., Maokay, Queensland, 
McKiNKON, Nbil B.y.Barrister-at-Iiaw, Berbice, British Guiana, 
tMcIiBAN, Grorob, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
tMcIiEAN, R. D. DouoLAs, Marackakaho, Napier, New Zealand (Com- 

spondiog Secretary). 
McLbnnan, John, Oroua Downs, near Wellington, New Zealand, 
tMcIiBODi Edwin, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
McMicRiNOi AxEXANDBBy Barri8ter-at-LaW| Brisbane^ Queensland. 
McNess, Jambs E., Natal Government Railways^ Johannesburg, TramstaaL 
Main, Gbobob, Adelaide Club, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Maib, Gborob, Groongal, near Hay, New South Wales. 
Mattland, Datid p., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Major, Crarlbs, Bsrrister-at-Law, St. John's, Antigua, 
Malabbb, Hon. William, M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Malcolm, Hon. 0. D., Q.C., Attoroey- General, Nassau, BeJkamas. 
Malino, His Honour Caftain Irwin Cuarlbs, Administmtor of St, 

Vincent, 
MallbsoNi Alfsbd B., Stonehenge, Church Street, Richmond, Melbourne^ 

Australia, 
Malpas, William John, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia; and 

Gumbardo Station, Charleville, Queensland, 
Mancubb, John C., Glen Moan, Willow Tree, New South Wales, 
Manifold, John, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Manifold, T. P., Purrumbete, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 
Manifold, W. T., Purrumbete, Camprrdown, Victoria, Australia, 
Mansbl, Hbrbbrt, Sulivan House, Falkland Islands. 
Manshbld, Gbobob Allbn, 121 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wdlss* 
tMABAis, Christian L., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
IMarais, Johannbs H., Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 
tMARXS, Albxandbr, J.P., G0DB11I for Japao, MeUnume, Australia. 
tMARMioN, Hun. Wiluam £., M.L.A., J.P., FVemantls, Western Australim. 
Marrast, Louis Ferdinand, J.P., Mount HeUeon, Grenada. 
f Marshal, Alfrbd WnrsR, College Park, Adelaide, South Australia^ 
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3780 



2785 



TeMTof 
Btoctloa. 

1889 

1884 

1888 

1886 

1880 

1888 

1879 
1881 

1889 
1891 
1890 

1885 
1890 
1881 

1891 
1890 
1889 
1891 
1883 

1881 



3800 1883 



2790 



«795 



2805 



aSio 



aSis 



1884 
1882 
1889 
1888 
1891 

1880 
1882 
1890 
1880 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1886 
1890 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1881 

1884 



tMAUHAtLy HnrsY B., H$idelherff, T)ran»9aaL 

MABtHXAiTy JoHKy ChrUtckurei, Kem Zealand, 

Mabsland, Lma W., CkarUn Tower$, Queensland, 

Mabtih, Dklos J., Si, John\ Antigua* 

Habtik, Thomas M., Kingttonf Jamaica, 

MABTor, T. Jaqubs, Colonial Mniuat l^t Auwranct Co., MeHhowtne^ 

Australia, 
Uasok, K. Q, L., Colonial Bank, Martinique, West Indies, 
tMAflOK, F. A y Manager of tho Demerarn Hailwayi Georgetown, British 

Guiana* 
tHATCBAMy John £., Port Elisahetk, Cape Colony, 
MATWEaov, OioBOi HcLbod, Hunter Street, Sgdtieg, AVip South Wales. 
fUktmoBov, JoRNi Chief CommistioDer of Bailwajs, Brisbane, QueenS" 

land, 
MAT90V, J. T., J.P., Christehurch, y^w Zealand. 
MATTBBSOir, Ckarl» H.» Johannesburg, Dransvaal, 
tMATTHswSy J. W.y H.D., ears of Messrs, Ross ^ Page, Johanneshurg, 

TranpBoal, 
MAUKSBLt, BBXOAoa-SuBOBoar CxABLBfly Army Medical Staff, Mauritius, 
Maukiiix, H. WiDivHAV, M.D., llB.C.8.E.y Dunsdin, New Zealamd. 
tMATBOOOBSATO, Trbodobs E.» Kgrenia, Cyprus, 
tMAXWBLU Fbbdibic H.y BAnrUt«r>at-L«w, Belite, British Honduras, 
UAxmoXy HoK. JosMpaBniVBBy M.A^B.CX.| Chief Magistrate, Gambia, 

West 4friea, 
Maxwell, Majob Tromas, JJP., ears of Chartered Co,, Tati, MatabeUland 

(vii M^feking), Bechuanaland, 
MAZWXTXy WiLUAM £owABD, CM,Q,, The Residency, Selangor {vid 

Singapore), 
Mat, Subobox-Majob Willum Allan, J.P., Belise, British Honduras, 
Matxbs, Josbts Bbioos, Plamtation Wales, British Guiana, 
fMATNABis CAFTAiir J. O., The Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Mbabs, Jambs Edwabd, Sunnyside, Pretoria, Tranevaal, 
Mbdubjokk, Jambs 8., Commercial Bank of Sydney, Buetdaberg, Queens' 

land, 
Mbik, Obobob, A^ MJ)., Melbourne Oub, Australia, 
tMxLHAOO, WiLUAM, H.B.M. Coosul, TnueiUo, Spanish Honduras. 
Mbltill, Samvsl, Surveyor GeneraTs Office, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 
Mbltillb, Hoir. Obobob W., C.M.Om Colooial Secretaiy, Belize, British 

Honduras, 
MsirDBLSSBOtf, Qnaimr, Diamond Market, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
MwsnmLUtaat, Isidob, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
MaanfBLL, Jour W., Chilton, Darlaston P.O., Jamaica. 
MsmnB, Jambs C, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Mbbcbb, Jobv» y^ih Eastern Mining Company, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
tMiBiDtTM* Tbb Vbv. Abcbdbacox Thomas, Singapore. 
tMBBHDtra-KATB, Clabbmcb Kat, Meiringen, Timaru, New Zealand. 
Mbbbwhtxbb, Eowaho Mabsh, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
Mhbitalb, Obobob M^ Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, # Co., Sydney, Skw South 

WaUs, 
Hmmxuum, Hoir. Jobv K.|MX.A., Gsps Town, Cuft Colony, 
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2820 1885 
1891 
1889 
1876 
1889 

2825 1890 
1882 
1891 
1883 
1889 

2830 1891 
1891 
1891 

1886 

1887 

283s 1879 

1891 

1889 
1887 
1883 
2840 1886 
1878 

1888 
1885 
1886 
2845 1883 
1885 
1886 
1879 

1889 
2850 1884 
1889 
1888 
1889 

1886 
2855 1883 

1878 
1886 
1890 
1876 
2860 1884 
1880 
1881 
1889 



Boyal Cohnial Inslitntet 

Mbsservt, Alfhed, M.A., Hector, Boyal College, Port Louu, MaurUiu$^ 

Meston, Joseph, C.E., Part of Spain, Trinidad. 

Hbudell, Wiixiax, Bank of Victoria^ Melbovme, Amtralia, 

Mbubant, Hon. Louis Henbt, J.P., M.L.C., RiwrsdaUf Cape CdUmy, 

MicHAELTS, GusTATB £., Diamond Market^ KinUferley, Cape Colony, 

MiCHiB, Albxakdes, Tienteinf China, 

MiDDLETON, John Page, District Judge, Limasol, Cyprus, 

MiDDLBTON, William, Church Street, Maritzhurg, Natal. 

MiDDLETON, W1LLIAX Hbkbt, Vurhan, Natal, 

tMiLBS, Crablbs Gbobob, Port Etizaheth, Cape Colony, 

MiLBT, Wir. KiLDABB, L.R.C.P. (H.H. Emigration Serrice). 

MiLFOBD, Ebnbst A., Caimtf Queensland, 

MiLLBB, Albxandbb J., 7hr/«0, Dandenong Road, East 8i, Kilda, HieU 

bourne, Australia, 
Mills, Jaxbs, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
tMiLLS, Thomas, Charters Towers, Queensland. 
HiLNB, Sib Wiluam, Sunnyside, Adelaide, SotUh Australia, 
Milne, William, Jun., Byethorne, MousU Lofty, Adelaide, South Aus* 

iralia, 
f Milton, Abthub C , Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
MiNCHiN, Edward C, Christchureh, New Zealand, 
Mibbiblbes, John D., Puerto Cortes, Spawisk Honduras {viA New Orleans). 
Mitcbsll, Ohablbs, Protector of Immigrants, Port of Spain, JVinidad. 
MrrcHBLL, H.E. Libut-Colonel Sib Cbablbs B. H., KC.liG.y Govem-- 

ment House, Maritsburg, Natal, 
Mitchell, Hbnbt, P.O. Box 720, Johannesburg, Tramsvaal, 
Mitchell, Jambs G., Eltham, Sydney, New South Wales, 
MiTFOBD, Hon. C. Bubnbt, Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
tMooo, J. W^ Pretoria, Transvaal, 

MoiB, Robbbt N., care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
MoiB, Thomas W. G., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Moloney, H.E. Sib 0. Alpbed, K.C.M.G., Government House, Bdize, 

British Honduras, 
MoLTNEUZ, Hebbbbt, MoHtsburg, Natal, 
MoNBO, Gibson, Plantation Blenheim, British Guiana, 
f MooBB, Albedt, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

MooRB, C. Wilson, C.E., F.R.G.S., P.O. .Box 88, Cape Tbwji, Cape Colony, 
MooRB, Fbbdbbick Hbnbt, care of Messrs, Bafgety ^* Cb., Sydn^, New 

South Wales, 
fMooRE, Jambs, Bunbury, Western Australia, 
MooBB, The Ret. Obadiah, Principal, Chorcfa Missionarj Grammar 

School, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
tMooBE, Wiluam H., 67. Jchn*s, Antigua, 
MoBBHBAD, Hon. Botd D., M.L.A., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Moboan, Hbnbt Fosctra, Croydon, Queensland, 
^MoBGAN, Hbnbt J., Ottawa, Canada, 

MoBOAN, James Vaoohan, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australi%, 
f Moboan, M. C, The Bamboos, Kingston, Jamaica, 
MoBBiN, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 
MoRBif, John, 872 Little Collins Street West, Melbourne, Au^ralia, 
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1888 

1881 

1887 

1877 

2870 1890 

1890 
1881 
1888 
1890 
387$ 1887 
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1891 
1880 

3880 1878 , 

1888 
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1883 . 

I 

1889 I 

2885 1885 ! 

1880 , 

1887 ! 
1880 
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3890 1888 I 
1888 

1888 I 
1888 

1888 

389$ 1888 
1888 
1883 
1886 

1888 

3900 1887 
1886 

1875 
1886 



Moaui, SAMim H., SUidkkeaik EtUUtj Wainim'iUndf /hmo/m. 
tHoBMSy BTDinnr, Rand Club, Johann€$tmrg^ TVoMVciil. 
Moustoif, AuDUXDBBy Bomk ofJ(friea^ F^rt Eiiwtbdkj Cape Obtomy, 
fMouiaoy, Hoir. JAVBt» M Ji.a, JJ"., fTatir HaU^ OmUlfmtd, W$$ttm 

Anttraiia (CoirespcNidiiig Secretory). 
fMoBBisox, JoHx S.y Jfricnn Boating Company^ Dmhtmf Xatai, 
MoBTy LAiDLBTy S^nejf^ A<« South WdU$ (OoTrMponding Secretory). 
MoKT, Wk. Edtb, Grttnookt OoUago, Darling Pointy Sydno^y New SoutA 

Waki. 
MoMOir, jAjnSy KUrkodorp^ TVansMuiI* 
Xonunr, Hov. 0. H. Himur, TreMorer, Bathmr$t, Gambia, 
fUoauMMf Hook, J.P^ CAartan 7bmr», Qmanstand, 
Mom, Edwabb WmrtAKwrn, Tkipin^f Ptfok, Strait* Seitltmanio, 
Moeu, DiroTT SvaoMm-OBinBAi. Chaum B., C.B., Kingston^ Jamaica, 
tMoouHor, Batvibld, Addaid$^ South Auotraiia, 
tMoTOT, HnmT L., Aaeistoot OoTemment Agent, Matalo, Ctiflon, 
UuMCEM, H. G. R, J.P., Modindia, Adolaido, South Au$traiia, 
UmajMMf Babok Sib Fbbddukb Vox, K.C.M.G., F.R8., Oorenim<iat 

BoUnitty Meibourn^f Am$tratia, 
Hcoobbidob, Abtbob L., La* Borquefas, Sanct Parte, Bmenoa Ayre*, 

South America, 
MoLLAjri^ J., H.D., 8aig«oB Indian Army, Gauhati, Atoam, India, 
HoLum, Giobob Lamb, H.A., M.D., 209 Macquarie Sirfti, Sydney, New 

SoMth IfWei. 
Mmxnra, Jobb Fbaxcis Larb, M.A., 97 Macl^eay Street , Sydney, New 

Stmih Walee. 
JCuvBo, DoxALB, 42 Coliino Street, Metboume, Auatralia, 
tMvxBO, Hob. Jaiob, M.]iA., Armdale, Victoria, Australia, 
tMrxBO, Jem, J J^., Menaieo* Hctd, Melhonrne, Australia, 
MoBB, JoBX S., Xew Oriental Bank Corporation, Bombay, 
HvBnnr, Axbiaxobb D., Metboums, Australia, 

Mvurmtf JsMai,Marina^Beacon^ldParads, St,Kilda,MelboumeyAuUraXia, 
HvBnrr, Whxiam, M.D., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
MoBBAT, Cbabui F. K^ ILD., Oarmnont, Cape Colony, 
XuBBAT, Hox. Datib. 1LL.C., Adelaide, South Australia, 
tMuBBAT. Gbobob, J. B., B.A.,^LL.B., Mayi/l (uid AdsUide), South 

Australia, 
tMiTBBAT, Jambs, St, Catherins\ Ontario, Canada. 
M CBBAT, RicBABO WiLUAM, Jux., *'Cape Timee,'* Cape Thum, Cape 0»ifmy, 

HVBBAT, WltXIAM AbCBIBALD. 

fMcBBAT-ATXiLBT, Hi'OB pMBCT, J. P., Christchurch, Xew Zealand, 
Hvbbat-Pbiob, Hox. Tbomai L., 1LL.C., Maroon, Loyam RUfcr, Ipewich, 

Quceustand, 
MuBfox, WitxiAX A., J.P., Melbourne, Australia. 
MrtBBATB, Hox. AxTBOXT. PoTt Moresby, British Xew Guinaa, 
Uma, Hbbmax, KimUrley, Caps CoUmy. 



Vaxbx, Cbabus J., Pburere, yapitr, Xew Zealand, 
SfAfli. Fbsbbbio W., Oriented Bank Estates Company,' PoH Leuis^ 
Mauritius, 
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1884 
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2925 
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2930 
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1879 
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1873 




1883 


2935 


1886 
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1879 




1886 




1888 


2940 


1888 




1882 




1887 




1883 




1882 


2945 


1883 



Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Nash, Woxiax Gilbs, Mifuu de Bio Tinto, Provinola de HwUvat 8pai%. 

Nathan, Albxandbb McDowxll, Tnvennion Lodge, SU, Jnirew, Jamaiau 

Nathah, D. P.y Advocate, Kingston, Jamaica, 

tNATHAx, OaoROB I., P.O. Box 221, Cape Tbwn, Cape Colony, 

tNATHAN, Joseph E., Wtllington^ JV^io Zealand, 

Naudi, Alfbbd, I1L.D., M.C.Q.y Valletta, Malta. 

f Neaxb, Abthvb, Afaeknade, Herbert Biv^r, TownavUle, QueeutioMd, 

Nebthlimo, Hon. M. L., M.L.C., SteUenboeeh, Cape Colony. 

Nbil, Fbrcbtal Glat, Bunedin, New Zealand. 

tNBisBy WnxiAM, Bnrban, Natal, 

Nbsbitt, Major Rickabd A , J.P., Port Al/nd^ Cape Colony, 

Nbtill, Thb Rt. Rbt. S. T., D.D., Lord Bishop of Dttoedin, New Zealand. 

fKEWBBBBT, CHARLB8, PrynnsbuTg, Orange Free State. 

fNBWBBBT, Jaxbs CkMMO, C.M.G., MeUfoumOf Auetralia, 

f NiWLAirD, Habbt OncAN, Singapore, 

tNBWLAMDy SixFBOiTy Burneidtf Adelaide, South Auetralia. 

Nbwmast, Hbstrt WiLLUM, M.E., J.P., Lucknow, New South Wales, 

Nbwxav, Waltrb L., Arlington, Napier, New Zealand, 

f NswKAK-WiLsoy, J. It.| Sdbourne Chamhere, Adelaide Strset, Briihant^ 

Queensland, 
f Nichols, Arthur, Commercial Bank of Auetralia^ Mdhommey AutiraUa, 

fNicHOLSoir, W. Gresham, Harford Julare Co., CaHformia, U.8,A. 

Niooll, William, M.A., LL.B., Stipendiaxy Ihbgistrate, Georgeiomnt 
British Guiana. 

NiOHTiiroALB, Percy, Civil CommissioDer and Resident Magistrate, Cap$ 
Tbiffii, Cape Colony, 

fNxND, Charles £., Kimberley^ Cape Cuhny. 

NiKD, Philip Hbhbt, Better Hope House, British Guiana. 

NiTCH, Gkobqe H., Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

NoAT>, Wbllbslet J., Government Bailways, Be Aar, Cape Colony. 

Noble, John, Clerk of the House of Aisembly, Cape Tbrnn, Cape Cohmy 
(Corresponding Secretary). 

f Nuble, John, J.P., Shellbank, St. Leonards, Sydney, New South Boks. 

f Nobbheimeb, Samuel, Toronto, Canada. 

Norman, H.E. Geheral Sir Henrt W., G.C.6., G.C.M.G., CJ.E., 
Government House^ Brisbane, Queensland, 

f NoRRiB, Captain R. J., West India Begimenf, Jamaica., 

NoRRXE, William, M.A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Norton, Edwin, J.P., Grenada. 

NoTT, Ranoolioi, Silwood, Strathfield, New South Hales. 

fNouRsr, Henry, Pretoria, Transvaal, 

NowELL, THOXAft B., Ferro-Carril de Tehuantefse, Xexieo, 

t Noyce, F. A., Durban Club, Natal. 

NoYis, Edward, Mtlbourne, Australia. 

03rien, Henry Arthur, Singapore. 

OBanor, H.E. Colonel Sir John Trbbncb N , K.C.M.G., Gotemment 

House, St. John*s, Newfoundland. 
0*Brien, Lucius K., President of the Rojal CanadiaB Aoademy of AxtH 
I 20 College Street, Toronto, Canada, 
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J950 



2955 



i960 
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O'Caixaovav, CATTAQt CoBKBUTs C, Chief of Police, ITtfA^, SrjrAr//fi. 

0*OoinioB, Owm LnrmosTOKB, F.R.Met.Soe., Curfpipe, Mauriiiut. 

OmcBft, WiLUAM, Thor^, Melhommf, AmstralM, 

O^FuMuwrr, Thokas Auouerm, Dmrhan, Satot, 

Oq\v^\% Hon. Edward D. S., M.L.C., yttlt^/har, Ctartnct RuK^r, Sew 

Stmtk If ii^f. 
OoiLTis, Rkt. Caman Obomib, Bcmdtho9rh, Cape Coiontf, 
OuiLYts, WiLUAM Km Yml^har^ Chrfuc9 Hiver, Srw SauH WaUi, 
Oldkam, Jowc, 61 Ckancay Lane^ MtlboHme, Au$(ndia, 
OuTKB, HoK. RicVAiDy M.L.C., Dunedimy Sew Zeaiand, 
O^Mauey, Micsail K, CoUmM Bamk^ Georgetowm, Briiisk Guutna. 
O^BfALLKTy Hia Hovovs Chibt JutTics Sib Edwabd L., Smgaport, 
0*HouMnr, C. K., RN., J.P^ Town TreBsnrer, Kimhertey, Cape Colony, 
Oicsutw, H.E. RiQBT H<ix. tbb Eabl or, G.C.M.O., Oovemiuent Houte, 

WtlUngtom, Sew Zealand, 
Oboill, B. C, Kimgetam^ Jamaica. 
Obxxbt, Jaubb, Mrlboame, Anetralla^ 
fOBMOKD, Obobor C, SapUr^ Sew Zealand, 
Obpbx, Fbaxcis U. S., J.P.. Dohplat, Cape Colony, 
tOBrsVy JosBPa Hillbbo, M.L.A., BarJUy Kaei^ Cape Colony. 
Obb, Jambs, Union Bank o/Ametratia^ Sydney, Sem Sooth H'atee. 
Obbbtt, JoBjr, Uaffwaytree J\tet Ojfce^ St. Andmr, Jamaica. 
OsBomNy Mblmotb, C.M.O., ReeidnU Commiseioner, Kekome, ZtUuland, 
OnonrB, Obobqb, Foxlom (vid Banyendore), Sew South Walee ; and Union 

CUb, Sydney. 
OsBOBXB, Hamilton, Anstralian Clmh, Sydney, Xew South Walee. 
tOsBOB^Bv Jamb*, Kletemwick, Melbourne, Australia. 
fO'SoAXASsr, Xattrbw* Melbourne, Australia. 
fOswALD, Hbbm E., Belief, British Honduras. 
Ottbbsok, Alfbxd S., Christchurth, Xrw Z^land. 
OoQBToy, T. Baxcboft, Burriater^at-LBw, Kinyston, Jamaica, 
Owvy, Major Pkbct, n'oolhuycny, Sew South Walas, 

Pao% ARTauR £.» P.O, Box 623, Johauneshury, Tranttaai, 

Paih, IlBiTBTy 448 Gearys Strmi, Sydney, Sew South Wales. 

tPAixT, Hbrbt Nicsolab, J.P., M.P., Halifax, Sora Scotia, 

Palacrr, J. THOiiKm, AdrocBte, MamdamlU, Jamaiea, 

Paltrbt, Wiluam, Potchrfstroom, Transvaal. 

Palubr, Hbrbbst, Johaumesbury, Transmal. 

Pasjob, Jobspr, Chriitahurch Club, Canterbury, Sew ZsaUmd. 

PABnrr, P. T. J., ears of Bamk of Sew Zealand, H'eUinylon, Sew ZeaUmd, 

PARXBRf Tkb Hox. Eomvitd WiLLiAV, Christchurch, Sew Zealand. 

tPARUR, Frbd. Hardtmax, ILA., FJ1.0.S., Dietriet Judge, Papho,Cyprus. 

Parkbr, OiLBkRT, Sydney, Sew South Wales. 

P4RXBR9 JoBsi H., Lydenbury, TranswuU. 

f Parxrb, STRnoor Hbxrt, Q.C., M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia, 

PARXRRt arunax Staxlbt, J.P., iVwA, Western Austraiia. 

PARsn, J. W., Catharine Mount Kstate, Monteyo Bay, Jammm. 

tPARWwa, CRa^ Moesyiei Station (tid Baaliyal), Sew South W 

Fammoku, Huk. J. LUKIDOB, U.P,, Adelaide, South Australia, 
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Soyai Colonial InsHhUe. 

pABflOKSy Thomas, 8 EUzahetk Street^ HiiMoume, Amtraiia, 
fPATTBBSOify D. W. Hahtbt, InverUUk, Jeland Street, 8t, Kilia, Mel- 

houme, Australia ; and Melbourne Club. 
Pattesson, Hon. James B., MX.A., Melbourtu, Auatralia, 
Pattuno, Gboboii, JoAannesbuTff, Dranspoal. 
f pAWSRTy Alfbbd, mnchester Park, Kingston, Jamaica, 
f Pavlbt, Augustus G., Twi EtUabeth, Cape Colony, 
fPATH, Phiup Francis, PJt.aJ3., P.O, Box 92, Mar&sburg, KataL 
tPATNB, Fjubdkbick W., Jun^ Biunister-at-Iiaw, MarUimo, South Yarra, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
tPATNB, John A., Orange House, Lagos^ West Africa^ 
tPKAOOCx, Caleb, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
tPsAcocx, Hon. J. T., MX.C., Christehurch, New Zealand. 
fPBAOOCKB, A. W. H., Queenstoton, Cape Colony, and Johannesburg, 

Dransoaal. 
tPsARCB, £., H.HJR., WdlingioH, Niw Zealand. 
Pbabson, Walter Henbt, Commissioner for Crown Lands, P.O. Box 846, 

Dunedin, New Zealand. 
tPsLLBREAu, HoN. Hr. Justicb Etisnnb, Peuaug, Straits SeUlements. 
Pembbrton, Sholto B., Bairister-atrLaw, Faneourt House, Bomimiea, 

West Indies. 
fpENNBFATHERy F« W., Barrister-at*Law, Adelaide Umveniiy, South 

Australia. 
fpRNTLANn, Albxandbb, IkLB.t care qf Bank qf South Australia, Sydmof^ 

New South Wales. 
Peppin, Frederick, Keroongola, St. Kilda, Melbourne, AwstraUa. 
Pbrciyal, Ezlbt, BA., QueeiCs College, Georgetown^ British Guiana, 
Perbqbinb, Lawson N., District X^ommissioner, fiape Cdasli ^old Qbasi 

Colony. 
^Perkins, Hon. Patrick, M.L.Cm Brisbane, Queensland, 
Perks, Thomas, P.O. Box 897, Johannesburg, Transeaal, 
Pbrrin, Habrt W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Perry, Hon. William, H.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Persse, Be Burgh F., Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 
PrrcHRLL, William C, Fremantle, Western Australia. 
Peter* Frank, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
Peter, Hon. Wiluam Sfbncbb, MJi.C., Anama, Christehurckt New 

Zealand. 
Petbrkin, Thomas, M.UA,, Edgeton, Barbados. 
Pbtbrson, Wiluam, Melbourne, Australia. 
fP KiTir , Bobbrt. Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
Pharaztn, Charles, J,P., Lingwood, Feathereton, Wairarapa, WttUngtou, 

New Zealand, 
Pharaztn, Hon. Bobbbt, MX.C., Bouloott Street, Wellington, New 

Zealand, 
Prilben, Obobob, Manley Beaeht Sydn^, New South Walet^ 
pKtLurpo, But Gbobgb. 

PmLLippo, Hon. J. C, MJ)., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Phillifps, W. Hebbbrt, Adelaide, South Australia, 
PiULurs, Cbabub H., Begistnr-GenexBl, Port <if Spain, Drinidad. 
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Poiixin, CouocAW, Dty River Sialiou, WairarapOt Wellington, New 

Zmtland. 
pHiLurs, Qboboi Braithitaitb, Superiutendent of Police, Pertht 

WtMUm Australia, 
Phillips, J. H., M.E.C., Belize, British Honduras (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
pHtLUPt, LioNSL, P.O, Sox 149, Johannesburg, TVanspaaL 
Phillips, Louis C, P.O, Box 149, Johannssburg, TVansvaal, 
PiCEBRDto, pHAxas HiXHT, Christchwth, New Zealand, 
PiooTT, Walthb Hbkbt, AUtedaU, Albany, Cape Colony, 
Pnu, Hon. Ckahlbs, CJiLO., Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
PiKB, StiPHiir, Waiersmest, near Ladysmiih, Xatal, 
PkLCHXH, Hox. Chahlhs E., Q.C., MJIC., Sydney, Xew South H'ales, 
Pilb, Hoir. A. Joxnu, Spenkor of Uio House of Assembl^i Grenes, St. 

George^s, Barbados, 
fPlLi, HKifHY Allhtnb, Horleigh, St, Peter, Barbados. 
PiLB, Thhodobb C, Port 0/ Spain, Trinidad, 
PiifKocK, Captaim a. H., Kingston, Jamaica, 
PnofOGX, Phiup, Brisbane, Queensland, 
PlMSKHT, Hon. Sib Bobbht J^ D.C.L., Senior Puisne Judge, St, John's, 

yeu^oundland, 
PiBiB, Obobob, Leopards Jlei, Richmond, Cape Colony. 
PiTTBHSBioB, W. M., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Plbwmax, Thomas, CoUsberg, Cape Colony, 
PoQsoir, Edwabo, Si. Kitts, West Indies. 
fPoixABD, W. F. B., L.ILC.P. (Lond.), 1LR.C.S., B%xt(m District, East 

Coast, British Guiana. 
PoLLBsr, Hbhbt, HJ)., Giiborue, Xew Zealand. 
PoLLOK, MoBBis, JtTK., iHiin6aji, Xatal. 
PtoOLB, J. O., Kimheriey, Cape Colony, 
PooiA, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

PoPB, CxABLBS Ebhbst, HX. A., JStatotieU, Griqualand East, Caps Colony, 
fPoBTBB, Obobob E., Metboume Club, Auetralia, 
PoBTBB, Jaxbs R., C.E., CUosland, Heidetbeg, Melbonme, Australia, 
PbBTBB, HoK. Kbalb, C JC.Q., Colonial Secrctaxy, Kingston, Jamaica 
Porrs, MosBS A., Frsetown, Sierra Leone. 
fPowBLL, Fbancis, Assistant Protector of Chinese, Peiias;^, Straits 

Settlements. 
PowBU, WiLFBiD, H.B3I. Consul, Stettin, Germany, 
PowBB, Hbbbbbt, Moonga, T^orak, Velbourue, Australia, 

POWBALL, BOBBBT EdWABD, A.R.LBA, 

Pbbll, Stbwabt H.,"/asar Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

pBBBDBBOAST, RoBBBT, Sydney, A>v South Wales, 

Pbbrob, Hbhbt, OoTsmment Botanist, St, Ann\ Trinidad, 

Pbicb, Cbablbs Chuchblbt, C.E., Belize, British Honduras. 

PBIOB, L. £., Xew Oriental Bank, Tamataoe, Madagascar, 

Pbicb, B. M. Bohbbt, Melvin, Sittee River, Beliee, British Honduras, 

Pbohtlbt, An Federal Bank of Australia, Metboume, Australia. 

PBOLBTm, JoxAif M., Mining Commissioner's Ofce, Heidelberg, Trans- 
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Royal Colonial Insiilute. 

Pbikcb, FfiEDK. Abthus, Oudtsho&m, Cape Colony. 

f Pbimcb, J. Phbbott, M.D., Durban, Natal, 

Pbdtolb, Hon. John, M.D., AqwUa Vale, Annotta Bay, Jamaica. 

PuBTES, J. M.. M.A.. J.P., 88 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Walee, 

f PuBTXS, William Herbbbt, KukutkaeUf Hawaii. 

Quiir, OFX)BaEy General Poet Ofiee, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
QuiN, William J., Johanneabury, Transtaal, 

Bama-Nathak, Hon. P., C.Bf.Q-., M..L.C., Colomho, Ceylon. 

Ramsat, Albxaxdkb, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Rauck, Thomas A., Johannetbury, Transvaal. 

Randall, Alfbed B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Rankin, pBANas Wm., Dominica. 

Raphael, Henbt J. W., P.O. Box 800, Johanneehury, Tranevaal. 

Rat, J. NuMA, M.D., Medical Officer, Dominica, 

f Raw, Obobob Henby, Maritzburyf Natal, 

Rawlins, Chablbs C, M.E., F.G.S.y Island Block, Lawrence, Otayo, New 

Zealand. 
Rawlins, F., F.8.S., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Rawson, Chablbs C, The Hollow, Mackay, Queen^and, 
Rat, Jambs R., Melbourne, Australia. 

Ratneb, T. Cbosslst, Stipendiary Justice, San Fernando, Trinidad^ 
Redmond, Leonabd, M.D., Charters Tbwers, Queensland, 
Redwood, Chablbs L., Maritzhury, Natai. 
Rbbo, John, Cawnpur, N.W.P., India. 
Rees, Fbank, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Reb9, William Leb, M.H.R., Gisbome, New Zealand. 
Reid, John, Elderslie, Oainaru, New Zealand. 
Reid, J. Stuabt, WeUinyton, New ZealaTul, 

Rbid, Robert, 27 6s 29 Little Flinders Street East, Melbourne, Australia. 
Rbio, Robebt Dtce, Armidale, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
Rbid, Waltkb, Bockhampton, Queensland. 
Rexd, W. J. G., Funchal, Madeira. 
f Rbinbbs, Auqdst, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony , 

Rbnnbb,Peteb A.,Barrister-at-Law, Cape Coast Castie, Gold Coast Colony. 
Rbnnbb, W., M.D., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Rbtnolds, Leslib H., Peru, 

Rhimd, W. Q„ Bank of New South Wales, Christchurch, Ntw Zealand. 
Rhodes, A. £. G., Barrister at-Law, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Rhodes, Hon. CEaL J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Rhodbs, Ebnbt T., Hadiow, Timaru, New Zealand. 
fRnoDEs, Gboboe H., Claremont, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Rhodbs, R. Hbaton, Barrister-at-Law, Christchurch, Ntw 2Mand* 
f Rhodes, Robebt H., Bluecliffs, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Rice, Lionel K., The lioeks, Mackay, Queensland. 
Rich, Fbancis Dtkb, JJP., Bushey Park, Palmerston, S. Dunedin, New 

Zealand. 
Richards, Edward H., District Commissioner, Layos, West Africa, 
RiouBos, T. H« Hatton, Treasurer, Port Morts/ty, British New Ouineeu 
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BiCHAUM, WiixuM 8., AllnoH Estate, St, Davids* P.O^ Jnmaka. 

RiCBABmoHy Ckasijks J.^ KUxah§tk Street, Metbatime, Auetrttlm, 

tRiCHABOtoN, HoRACi O., Qmeefttland, 

RiCHMAN, H. J.y Lincoln Gap, Pwt A^gn$ta, Sontk Atutredia, 

RiancoKo, James, Southdean, Tooral% Afetbovme, AvMtralia, 

RioncoND, Hon. Jamks Cbovs, M.L.C., NHeom, New Zealand, 

Ricirmr, G. H., Geanfetawn, BritUk Guiana, 

RICKITT9, D. PoTXTX, AVJiistCE., care of H,B.M, Co^teulf TUnfshf, 
China, 

RiDDiFOBD, Edwako J., Hobum Hmttf Wellington , Xew Zealan /. 

f RiBDocH, Gbobok, Olencoef Mount Gamhier, South Australia, 

RiDDocBy Joair, Yallufttf Penota, South Australia, 

fRioas, Samvkl H., 6.A., F.R.a.S., 257 Victoria Parade East, Melbourne 
Australia, 

BiODiory J. Ijxuve, hJAAriB\J^JL, Government RaUways,MariiJiburg,^ 

fRiian, J. C, Cape Tbwtr, Cape Colony, 

tBoBBBT9, Hon. Ghabus J., C3I«G., M.r.y Chateworth, Potts Point, 
Sj/dney, New South Hales, 

fRoBBRTs, Goxx>NBi. Grablbs F., G.ILG., Sydney, Sew SoutA Wales, 

R0BBRT8, John, G.M.G., Dunedim, Xew Zealand, 

fRoBBBTSy RiCHABii M.y J. P., Kimborley, Cape Colony, 

fRoBBBTS, R. W1GHTWICB, F.C.S., Valparaiso, Chili, 

RoBBBTCy Hon. Wiluam H., M.L.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

fRoBBBTsoXi Alfred Obobqb, VLJLJL, The Lakes, George, Cape Colony, 

RoBBBTSON, A. DuNDAff, Cenuewarron, Hexham, Vietoria, Australia, 

RoBKBTSoNy Albxahdbb W., Ontario, Balaelaea, St, Kilda, Melboume, 
Australia, 

RoBXBTsON, Gbobgb P., Coloc, llctoria, Australia ; and Melboume Club, 

R0BBBT8ON, H. F., Ontario, East St, Kilda, Melboume, Australia, 

fRoBBBTAON, Hon. Jambs, 1LL.C., Rauson, Rewa, Fifi, 

RoBBBTsoN, Jambs, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

RoBBBTtoNy John, Mount Abundance, Roma, Qusendand. 

RoBBBTSOiTy Mathbw Wallacb, G.UJL, Peddle, Cape Coiouy, 

RoBBBiBoNy Hon. William, M.L.G., Mtlboums Club, Australia, 

RoBBBTBOir, W. 8t. L., The Hill, Colae, Vietoria, Australia, 

fRoBDioVy Hbnby, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

RoBiBBONy Abnolo £., Borbertou, TranstaaL 

RoBtNSONy Augustus F., 1 1 Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

RoBnfBON, Obobob, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

RoBDcsoN, Jambs, J.P., Beaeon^fidd, Cape Colony, 

tBoBiiisoN, Sib Jobn, K.C.U.O., M.L.G., Durban, SdtaL 

Robinson, Hon. Jobn BBTBBLn*, "Dfronto, Canada, 

RoBfxsoN, Ross, Charters Towers, Queensland, 

RoBmsoN, Tbomas, Messrs. Perdue f Robinson^ Winnipegf Canada (Cor- 

respODding Secretory). 
tRoBiNsoN, Tbomas B., 40 Hllliam Street, Melboume, Amstrtdia, 
RoBtKsoN, H.E. Sib William G. F., O.C.M.G.y Gommment House, Perik, 

Westtrm Australia, 
Robinbon, H.E. Bib William, K.G.M.0*, Government HoUsSf Trinidad. ; 
RocHBy Caitaim W. P. 
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^yal Odonicd Institute. 

BocKBy Gbobqb Wx., 3 Fltttders Street, Melbaume,.Ausira2ia. 
RocKSTROv, John F., J.P., Palmertton, near WeUingtonf Ntuf Zealand, 
RocKwooD, William Oabbibl, M.D., M.R.C.8., M.R.C.P., Aatitlaiit 

Ck>lonial SuigeoD, ColombOf Ceylon, 
BoDOBR, J. P., British Hesident, Pahang, Straits Settlements, 
BoosRSy Hbnry Adams, P.O, Box 310, Johannesburg^ TransvaaL 
RoGKRS, J. W. F.y Matkovra Roadf Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
R001B8, Wm. HKrwABD, P.O. Box 310, Johanneabttrg, Tranewal. 
tRoHDB, M. H., New Oriental Bank, Maki, Seychelles. 
RoMiLLT, Alfred, Brisbane, Queensiand. 
f R08ADO, J. M., Belize, British Honduras. 
RosB, Hknbt, Jun.| care of Messrs. Bose, Wilson, ^ Co., Jhtnedin, Sem 

Zealand. 
BosBWARNB, D. D., Kangarilla Mining Co., Kallington, SoutA Australia, 
Boss, Arthur W., Plaisand, Grenada, 

Boss, ARTBxnt Wbllimoton, M.P., Barrister-ftt-Law, hlnnipeg, Canada, 
Boss, Dayid PalmeRi CM,Q., M.D., F.B.C.S.E., Cdonial SozgeoOi Sierra 

lAone, 
Boss, F. Lbith, New Oriental Bank, MM, Seychelles, 
f Boss^ John K. M., District Magistrate, Suva, Fiji, 
Boss, Bobbbt McMillak, Ednam, Bondebosch, Cape Colony. 
Boss, Hon. W., M.L.C., J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Boss, W. 0., West India and Panama Telegraph Company, SL Tkotnaa, 

West Indies. 
BoTHB, Waldbmab H., Sydney, New ScnUh Wales, 
f BoTHscHiLD, A. A«, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
BotrTLBDGB, Thomas, J.P., Nelson Street, Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
Bow, Frbdbrick, Melbourne, Australia, 
BowAN, Andbbw, ColUns Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
BowAN, Captain Frbdbrick C, Oonsul-General for BeniiMilci Melbomme 

Club, Australia. 
BowB, W. J. Vivian, Governmeitt Medical Ofllcer, Masent, BaeuioUmd, 

South Africa. 
BowLAND, J. W., M.D., Colonial Smigeoii, Lagos, West Africa^ 
BoTCB, G. H., Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
BoTLB, Charlbs John, Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
f BccKBB, William S., 75 Chancery Lane, Melbourne, Australia, 
tBuDALL, Jambs T., F.B.C.S., Melbourne, Australia, 
BvDD, Charlbs T)., JJ^., Newlands, Cape Tn^n, Cape Colonym 
BuMSBT, Commamdbb B. Murray, B.N., Bong Kong, 
BvNCHMAN, M. S., care of Chartered Company, Fori Salisbury, MaekonalMtd., 
BusDBN, Gbobob W., Melbourne, Australia. 
BussBLL, Arthur E., Sawkes Bay, New Zealand, 
Bussbll, Captain A. H«, Ch&teau de Perroy, BoUe, Vaud, SwUmrland* 
BussBLL, O. Grbt, Bunedin, New Zealand, 

Bussbll, His Hoxoim GRmr Juricb Sir Jambs, C^.G., Hong Kong., 
Bussbll, John, Melbourne Club, Australia, 

Bussbll, John Bbnjamin, Barristwsat-Law, Auckland, New Zealand. 
f Bussbll, Johm Pubtis, Wangai, Moana,' Wairarapa, WelUngtom, Nem 

Zealand^ 
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RuMBXy Pbilip, CVrrnyAam, Victoria^ Austruiia, 

RvumtLf Wm. Cecil, H'urrvok^ Victoria, AuttraHa. 

RvasELL, Hon. Caft. Wiluam R., M.H.R., Fhxmir*, iVajN^r, New 

ZmUmd, 
tKoTurBFtiOBD, AsmcB F. B., Pretoria, TVanstfoai. 
tRvmnufOBD, Ukubt, J. P., Controller of Excise, Durf>ai$, Satol, 
RuTBBBfOBDy H. K., A.M.Iiist.C.E., Bouhankf Suwara Kiiya, Ceylon. 
Rtall, R., Joka»me*bury, TVobimo/. 
Rtajt, CBABUSy Melbourne i ittb^ Amiralia^ 

tSACUn. Crabibb, Wall StrtH 93» Berlin^ Germany, 

Sacxb, 8Dn»r, P.O. Box 124, Jokanneebwry, IVauivaaL 

SiniiBB, £. J., JJB., H*eaimoreland, Jamaica, 

Sadlbb, Fbaitb, Fori Klisabeth, Cape Colony, 

tSr. OaoBOBy Hbkbt Q., Oakridgee^ Ontario^ Canada ; and Montpellier^ 

France. 
fSr. HnjiTBB, N. A., Imnuyration Departmjeni^ Port of 8pam^ Trinidad, 
St. Lbobb, Fbboxbicb Lubb, Capa Town^ Cape Colony, 
St. Lbobb, Fbbobbick Yobx« M.A.« Bondeooeeh, Cape Colony, 
SAUoiAJf , FBBDBBtcx K.. 9 CttsHo Street, Cape Tornn^ Cape Colony. 
Saubb, Fbbdk. J.» Hohart, Tasmania. 
Sauiox, Chabub S. 

Salmoxd, CBABtBii Shobt, Horman Creek, Briabane, Qneeneland, 
SUAM, HoK. Maqbicb, M X.C., Adelaide, Sonlk AuatraUa. 
SALOinni, Max Q., Port Eliaaheih, Cape Colony, 
Sauomoms, FBBnBBinr B., Kimkerley, Cape Colony, 
SAinnax, NicaoukSy 9p Almeida Street, Sinyapore, 
Sabbbmaxi GoBiMnr, Bmrendei, Queensland, 

SAxnuttOBy Fbbdbbicb J., Golleetor of Cnttonui, Adelaidif Sontk Australia, 
Sakbotbb, Wiluam, Presoot Aeenme, Base Park, Adelaide, Sontk Australia, 
Samsotxb, William« Jmr., Fremanlle, Western Australia, 
Saxdwitb, LiBirr^CoLOirBL J. H.. C.B., Head Quarters Staffs Cairo, iSgypt, 
Sabav, F. J. BB, J.F., Proctor, Supremo Court, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Sabam, J. H. OB, RegtttfBr-QcBOFal, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Sabooos. Hob. Lbut.«Colombl Sib Fbbbbbick T £.C JLG., MX.C., 

Mtlbeufns^ Australia, 
Sabjbajtt, Ubmbt, FordeU Houss, Wanganui, Sow 2Mand, 
8aoxb« Habs, MJ}., IXitriet Sotgeoa, JoManneebmry, IVansvaaL 
Savbb, Hob. J. W., MJUA^ Cape T^tn, Cape Colony, 
Sabmbbbi, Hbbxt W., UJ>„ YJR,C£„ Jokamtsshny, Transnaal, 
Saubobbi, JAMBi R., J.P., Ihnyaati^ Satal. 
8Aim8BB8» Jonr, Secretary, Thbls Bay Bnrhonr Board, Cape Toum, Cape 

Colony, 
tSuwDBB*, JoBx H<^ T/LB„ MJtCS., care of City of Mt&oume Bank, 

Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
SAWMOHy Rbv* RicBAXUtoVy R«cior of St MbUIiow** CliBicb, 



fiMBBBBi, S. P., M XJL, Sasmm, Bakamas* 
Sataob, WoiiAV, iWtf SHemhetk, Cape Colony, 
fi^TAWAM, N. 8»» Lockiel, Snvanmk4n-MVi Jnmaion. 
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Royal Colonial InstUuie. 

fSAimSy EmrBflT Edwabd, H.A., C.E., LourenfO Marqua, IkUtgoa Ba^, 

East Africa. 
tSAWYER, How. T. J., KX.C, Sierra Leone, 
Satck, Eowabd, Biversdale Roadf Hawthorn, Mdboume, Auatralta. 
fScANLEN, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.O., MX-A., Cape ToUm, Cape Cclony, 
ScABD, Fredebic I., GeoTgetownf British Guiana, 
ScABTU, WiLLiAV B.y Winnipeg, Canada. 
fScHAPPKBT, W. L., Pretoria, Transtaal. 
ScHEBMBBucKBB, HoK. CoLONEL Fbbdbbic, M.L.A.| Cape TWb ; emd 

King WillianCs Town, Cape Colony, 
Scuosps, Max, Sofala, East Coast of Africa, 
tScuoLBFiELD, Waltbb H., Vott EUsobeth, Cape Colony, 
ScHooLESy Hox. Henby K. PiFON, Attoroay-OeDeiBl, St, George'sj 

Greruida, 
ScHUTB, Fbkdebicx, F.G.S. 
ScHWABACHEBy 8., Kimherlty, Cape Colony. 
Scott, Hon. Hbmbt, M.L.C., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Scott, Johx K, P.O. Box 367, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Scott, Waltbb H., H.In8t.C.£., Great Southern Bailway, Buenos Ayres. 
Sbalt, Thomas H., Bridgetown, Barbados. 
f Sedgwick, Charles F., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
See, John, M.P., Sydney, Kcw South Wales. 
Sbobb, Joseph S., J.P., Saoanna-la-Mar, Jamaica. 
Selwyn, The Rioht Ret. John Rxchabdson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Melanesia, Norfolk Island, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Sendall, H.E. Sib Waltbb J., K.C.H.O., Government Mouse, Barbados. 
Sebbgt, Hon. Ecoenb, M.L.C, Bam'ster-at-Law, Mahi, SeyehelUs. 
fSEBTicE, Hon. Jamjoi, M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia. 
tSswELL, Henkt, Trelawny, Jamaica. 
fSHACXELL, James, M.L.A., Echuca, Victoria, Australia. 
Shand, Hon. Chables Abtuub, M.E.C., Fitebes Creek Estate, Antigua, 
f Shabp, £dml*no, Hong Kong, 
f Sharp, Gbantille, J. P., Hong Kong. 
Shaw, Hbnbt Ktlb, Wessels Nek, Natal. 
fSHAWy Thomas, WoorwyriU, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 
Shea, H.E. Sib Ambbosr, K.C.M.G., Government Bouse, Nassau, Balametf. 
Shelfobd, Hon. Thomas, H.L.C., Singapore. 
fSHSNTON, Edwabd, JJ*., Hlnchester Housef GeraldtoUf Western 

Australia, 
fSHENTON, Hon. Gboboe, MX.C., J.P., Crawley^ Western Australim, 
Shephbbd, Jambs, Market Square, KimberUy, Cape Colony, 
Shepstone, Sis Thbophilus, E.C.11.G., Maritsburg, NaiaL 
Shebipf, Hon. R. Ffbench, Attorney-General, Gibraliar, 
Shxbiff, Thb Hon. Mb. JusncB W. Musosatb, Georgttoitn, BfiUsk 

Guiana. 
Srbblocx, William Hsnhy, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
fSHiPPABD, His Honoub Sib Sidney G. A., ICC.M.G., M.A«, B.CX., 

H.M.'s Administrator of Government, Fryburg, British Beehuanaiand, 
fSHiBLBY, Hon. Lbicbstbb C, Hyde Hall, darks Ibum P.O.^ Jamaica, 
SHBOfFroN, Waltse, Motapiro, Napier, New Zealand^ 
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SiLtrroB, JlioRT Bvr. A. W.» D J)., Lord Bisliop of New Wattmiuter, 

British Columbia, 
Sim, Patrick* KimUrUyt Cape Colony, 
SnoDON, Rvr. Peuxip B., M.A., St, Paufi Mission Houss, Grakamsfown^ 

Cape Colony^ 
Stxs, Oboiiob J., 60 Market Buildinffs, mUiam Strtet, Metbonrns, 

Australia, 
SiioiSy Alfbid, Adelaide, South Australia, 
SiMiia, HOK. W. K., MXC, J.P.. Adelaide, South Australia, 
SixoHy MAxnaiiASf Fbaxk, Prioeipftl Ciril Medical Officer, Singapore, 
8»PSON, DuKDAs, F,0. Box 1028, Johanneshurg, Transtaal, 
fSnmoir, Edwabd Fudiino, Pretoria^ Transoaal, 
Snmox, Subobon-Majos Fbavk. 
Sncnoir, Oboiob, Loekerville, Western Australia, 
tSncPMV, O. MoBMi, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Hales, 
tSumoN, Jamu, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Simoir, Couy Wiluah, Melbourne Club, Australia, 
SixaoN, R. J. P., Melbourne Club, Australia, 
fSiircLATK, Auovflnya W. 
SurcLAtB-Srsmcsov, E., M.D.y Strathallan House, Bondebosch, Cape 

Colony, 
StvcLAtB, SomBLAKD, Austroliom Museum, Sydney, Xew South Wales, 
SrfBWBxaHT, Hmr. Jaxbs, C.M.0., MX.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fSKABBATT, Cbabus Cabltoit, Summet Hill, Sydney, Xew South Wales, 
tSKnfiTBB, Hon. Allan McLban^ C.U.O., Residrat Councillor, P^nang, 

Straits Settlements, 
Sladbn, Douglas B. W., Melbourne, Australia, 
fSuuMB, Albxaxdbr, Mulwala Station, Hew South Wales, 
Smbllib, Bobbbt R., Mayfitld, Brisbane, Queensland, 
8wm, HoK. Mb. Jcsticb Alfbbd V. W. Lvcim, Famagusta, Cyprus, 
Sxmi, H.E. Sib Cecil Clbmbmti, K.C.M.O., Government ffouse, 

Singapore, 
SmTB, Chablbs, Wangtufui, New Zealand, 
Smith, Cbablbi Gbobob, Durban, Xatal, 

tSMTTX, Hon. Sib Donald A., K.C.M.G., M.P., Montreal, Canada, 
tSMiTK, Hon. Sib Euwur TH03CA^ K.C.M.O.. MP., Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
Swrm, EuffTACB A., Union Club, Sydney, Xew South Wales, 
Smith, Hon. Mb. JubxtCB Fbancis, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
SMmi, FBAxas Obxt, ydtional Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, 

Australia, 
SMrm. F. Jaqo, Hawtbome, Baf burst, Kew South Wales, 
SMrni, Qborob, Georgetown, Brittsh Guiana, 
fSMiTV, Hon. H. G. Sbtr, Chief Judge, Xatii^ Land Court, Auckland, 

Sew Zealand, 
SMrm, H. Hatblock, Towns9ille, Queentland, 
fSKmi, Hbnbt FLBraBB, Kyo^, Richmond River, Xew South Wales, 
Bmnm, Jamws, BBnuter^t-LBW, Dunedin, Xew ZeaUuuU 
tSxrrBt JAMBi Cabxicxabl, X.LJk., Sassau, Bahamas, 
Sum, Jaxbs Tbbtob, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
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1886 SxiTB, Jobs G., Madras dub, Madrat, India, 

1888 Smith, Josefs H., South Amtralian BaUway Commimam, AdeUide, 

South Australia, 

3335 1887 Smith, Hon. Outbr, M.A.y Queen'ii Advocate, Loffos, West Afriea. 

1886 fSMiTH, Hoir. R. Bubdbtt, C.M.O., M.L.C^ Sydnsy, New South Wales. 
1882 Smith, Bdbbrt Mubbat, CM.a., Melbourne, Australia. 

1889 Smith, B. Tottenham, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1887 Smith, Thomas, Provincial Engineer, Pablio Works Departin«iit» €raUo^ 

Ceylon, 

3340 1801 Smith, Walteb S. Howabd, Mtlhoume, Australia, 

1887 t^MiTH, WixuAM, Georgetown, British Chiiana, 

1887 Smtth, Caftain William J., Boyal Mail Steam Baeket Company, 

1877 fSMiTH, H.E. SiB W. F. HATines, K.C.H.O., Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, St, John's, Antigua, 

1882 f Smith, W. H. Wabrk, Johanmsburg, IVansvaal, 

3345 199^ fSMUTS, C. Peter, MX. A., M.6., CM. (Edin.), Mowbray, mar Otpe 

Toum, Cape Colony, 

1881 Smuts, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1887 Smtth, William, M.L.A., Gympie, Queensland, 

1886 Skeddov, W. D., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1880 Snell, Edward, Burbanf Natal, 

3350 1881 Smox, aBOBOE, MJ3., M.B.CJ3.E., Fort Cat^'e, Berbiee, British Guiana. 

1883 Snktd-Ktnnebslt, G. W., Singapore, Straits SeUlemenU. - 

1886 Smowden, Abthob, Melboume, Australia, 

1887 Solomon, Hon. Geobob, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1876 Solomon, Hon. Michael, C.M.G., M.L.C., Seville, St, Ann, Jamaica. 

3355 l^^O Solomon, Bichabd, Barristei^t-Law, Kimberley^ Cape Colony. 

1883 Solomon, Hon. Mb. Justice Wiluam Hbnbt, Kimberl^, Cape Colony. 

1888 fSoMEBSHiBLD, OscAB, Ddogoa Bay^ East Africa, 
1880 SoMMERfl, William, Hawthorn, Melboume, Australia. 

1882 SoBAFUBB, J. B., Kingston, Jamaica, 

3360 1884 Southet, Hon. Sib Bichard, K.GJf.G., Soutlfieldf Plumsieadf Cape 

Colony ; and Civil Service CM, Cape Town. 

1879 SouTHGATB, J. J., Vtctorioj British Columbia, 
1882 Spaine, Jambs H., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1890 Spabbow, Captain Henbt, G.B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1880 Spbncb, Edwin J., Dunedin, New Zealand, 

33^5 1877 t^PBNCE, Hon. J. Bbodie, M.L.C., Adelaide^ South Australia, 

1884 Spencbb, FBANas Hbnbt, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1888 Spbncbb, William, J.P., Bunbury, Western Australia. 
1886 Spicbb, Kenneth J., Kingston, Jamaiea, 

1881 Sprioo, Hon. Sib J. Gordon, K.C.M.O., MX. A., Cape Town^ Cape Colony. 
3370 1881 Squibes, William Hebbebt, Glenelg, South Australia, 

1881 Stables, Henbt L., C.E., care of Messrs. Eckersley, Godfrey^ f Liddston^ 

Athens, 

1888 Staib, Otto, 16 Guttenburg Straassy Stuttgart, Germany, 

1882 Stanlbt, Hbnbt C, M-InstCE., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1886 IStaughton, S. T., M.XA., Eyntsbury, Melton, Victoria, Australia. 

3375 1882 Stbrbb, Hon. Sib Jambs G. Lbs, M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia. 

1880 S^BiBBi^ GaoBGE, C.M.G., Devon Penn, Kingston Post Office^ Jamaica^ 
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f SnpBBir, Hox. Sipmnrs A., H.L.C., Sydnty, Nno South WtUu, 

8TBFBBII9, Habold, F.R.G.S., Attoniey-Bt-Law, JokmnnsUmryf TVamwiai, 

f SnpKBSfSy Rosno, Mtmhtal, Canada, 

Stbf h m w , LiBtrr.-GBKBRAL W. F.y MelbourM, Atutraiia. 

SrsBir, H., Kingtiom^ Jamaica. 

fSnTEMs, Dakikl C, F.R.O.S., P.O. Box 191 , JohawMtbwrg^ TraimvaaU 

f SriTsm, Fbavx, Dmhan^ NataL 

f Snyioffs, HiLDBBBAXD W. H., Port Dttntin^ XortAem TtrrUcryy South 

Auttraiia, 
STSVBNiy Jamxs W. db Vbrb, Supenisor of Customs, Gcid CoaU Cotony, 
Stbtbhson, Gbobob, MeibourH€f Au$iralia, 
S i B f iwaoy , Hbbbbbt, Fliuden Lan^f MMowrm^ AuUralia, 
Stbtbksov, JoHy, M.L.A., Queautland CM^ Britbane, Qumnaland. 
BnwAMT, Gbobob, New Oriiutai Bank, Pari LouUy MaurUiu$, 
Stxwabt, Gbobgb, Jvw., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.RG^., F.R.S. (CanadA), 

146 St. Auguttiue Sir§9ty Qmbic, Canada (Ooireeponding Sacretarj). 
Stbwabt, McLbod, Ottawoy Canada, 
SrocxDALBy R. H.y Bomddotchj Cap$ Odony, 
fSroutt, SrarRBy, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

SioHB, Hon. Mb. Justicb Edwabd Ai.fbbi>, Parih^ WetUm Auitralia, 
Stovb, Hbitbt, 71U Granga^ Ingham, Quetniland, 
Sftatm, Robbbt S., Port Lom$, Mauniin». 
Stow, Fbbdbbicx, Strnnbokpaft^ Hoopttadt^ Oranga P\tt» StaU, 
^TBACHAN, CATTAiir JoRW« F.R.G.S.A., coTto/B. E, Begg, Etg,, Zyndhttnt 

Court, BlUabeth Street, Sydney, Kew South Walee. 
Stbanacx, J. W., Burban, Natal, 
Stbbbt, J. W., Union Club, Sydney, New South Woks, 
tSTBiCKUkin) DBLLA Catska, Hov. Couht, CJff.G., Chief SecretBrj, VtUa 

Bologna, Malta, 
Stbovss, Cabl, Victoria, British Cotumbia, 
fSTBCBBH, Fbbdbbicx P. T., JohoMmotbuirg^ Trantwud. 
tSTBVBBM, H. W., J.P., Westoe, Mowbray, Cape TowOj Capa Colony, 
Stbvtb, Jambs, Sydney, Xem South Walee, 
STBirrr, Db. Cbablbs Edwabd, Swedieh and Norwegian Bailway, LuUit, 

Sweden, 
Stvabt, J. Pbbct, care qf Meeere, HUl f Bathbome, Sungei UJong, 

Strmte Sfttlemente. 
»reABT, M. Y. D. 

StvAUT, RicRABD WiMOFiBLp, Brisbane, Queensland, 
tSrvABT, Waltbb, KimbfrUy, Cape Colony, 
BTVunoueM, Jonir, Christchurch, ifew Zealand. 

tSruDaouiB, Joicr, Juir., Coldstream, Hinds, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Stubdbb, H. Ktvo, care of British Xorih Borneo Company, Sandakan, 

Xorth Borneo, 
Stvbbisob, Gbobob, J.P., MandeciUe, Jamaica, 
Stvbbock, Datio. Union Bank of Australia, Suta, F{)i. 
ScrttT, Waitbb. Broken Hill, Xew South Wales, 
SmrrBB, Rbt. M.. M.A,, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
SoTToy, Oaotoc M., M.L.C.. Fair Fell, Howick, Xatat. 
SwAtif, Cbablbs 8. db V,, The Priory, Grorgrtovny Britieh Guiana, 
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3420 1881 SwAv, RoBEST A., Georffetomn, Briiiak Guiama. 

891 SwATiri^ CiUBLn R., SupeDdUry Kagistratoy Loma Loma, F-ji, 

88 i SwATinr, Josspb Qcickk, MuUem Biver, Briiisk Honduras, 

883 SwKTTBKiuii, FftAiTK A., CBCG., The Buid^ncy^ Kfola Kangm^ Pcfil, 

8traiU Settlements, 

891 Stub, J. V^bvim, J.P., HoAaff, TVumanur. 

3425 1881 tSrxow, J. H., Q.C., M.P^ Adelaide, South Australia. 

885 fSmoirs, Dayiv, Johanustburg, Transvaal, 
888 Seckbpakowski, 8. A. Pbdb, Lemberg^ Austria. 

879 Tait, M. M.y Stanmors House, Bondeboseht Cape Colony, 

883 Talbot, Abthub Phillip, ABsUtant Colonial Secretary, Singapere 
(Corresponding Secretary). 

3430 1883 Talbot, CoLoanu. thb Hon. Bbginald, C.6., The British Embassy, Paris, 

886 Talbot, Gbobob, J.P., Bichmond, Nelson, Xew Zealand, 

888 tTA]iPLiiryHBBBBBTT.^.L. A.,Barrister-at-Law, Grahametown,CapeCokmjf, 

889 Tabcbbd, Augustus F., J. P., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

888 TAViTBRy J. Edward, M.Inst.C.£., Director of IHiblie Works, Pi:>rt ^ 

Spain, Trinidad. 

3435 1^77 fTAKSUM,TnouAB, Bioerslea, Napier, Kew Zealand, 

883 Tapsoott, Gbobob A. M., Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

887 Tatb, C. J., National Bank, Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, 

889 Tatb, Fbbdbbick, Mdboume, Australia. 

889 Tatlbb, J. Fbbd. J., Somerset West, Cape Colony. • 
3440 1888 Tatlob, Alfbed J., The Public Library, Hobart, Tasmania, 

879 Tatlob, E. B. A., C.M.G., Nassau, Bahamas, 

887 Tatlob, a. W., J.P., 20 CoUins Street West, Mdboume, Australia. 

890 Taylor, Hbkrt, Willow Park, Zeeruet, Transvaal, 

887 Tatlob, Hbxrt Wm., Durban, Natal. 

3445 1889 Tatlob, H. Howabd, New Oriental Bank, Tamatave, Madagascar, 

888 tTAYLOB, Jambs B., Messrs. H. Eckstein f Co., P.O. Box 405, Pretoria^ 
Trattsvaal, 

891 Taylor, Pbrcytalb, C.E., Kinta, Perdk, Straits Settlements. 

882 t'l^A^^^y William, Clarendon Street East, Melbourne, Australia. 

883 Taylor, W. F., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland. 

3450 1881 Tatlob, W. p., P.O. Box 292, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

890 Taylor, W. T., Chief Collector of Customs, Larttaca, Cyprus. 

886 Tbbbs, Rby. William, St. Matthew*s Vicarage, AucUand, New Zealand 
872 tTiKHAKT, Thb Hon. Sib David, M.L.A., Speaker of the Hous« of 

Assembly, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

884 Tbschbmakbb, Chablbs db V., Avondale Station, Benwick, Marlborough^ 

New Zealand, 

3455 1883 Tbscbemakeb, Tbomas, J.P., Otaio, Timaru. New Zealand. 

887 Thomas, Jambs, J.P., Coromandel, New Zealand, 

888 tTHOMAs, Jambs J.. Broad Street, Lagos, West Africa. 

885 fTHOMAs, John Datibs, M.D., Adelaide, South Australia, 
882 Thomas, M. H., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon. 

3460 1888 fTHOMAB, RiCHABD D., ChristchuTch, New Zealand, 

884 Thomas, Robsrt Kyptim, Adelaide, South Australia, 

884 Thompson, Alxxandbr J., Belixe, British Honduras, 
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ThompsoVi £. Rrasitx, Octane Land Co^ Pntcria^ TranstaaU 

TnoscnoK, Obobok A., Vniom Clmbt BrUbung^ QntruMatuL 

THOMFMJf, HAmBT L., Didtrict Comminioner, Papko^ Ct/prus* 

TiiOMnox, Jouir, MMomme, Australia. 

TH0MP90K, M. G. Cakphkix, B<mt^, Sierbro*, H'fsi Africa. 

Thomtcom, T. a., M.L.A., Police Magistrare, Mmmm, Bakama$» 

Thokfsok, William, Jokaumethmrg^ TVvMMia/. 

THoicaoN, Alpik F., Works and Railway Ikpt,, Pertkt Western Australia, 

twmnoH, Aktbub H., Admni»trator*Gm.*s Dept^ Georgetmtm, British 

Guiana, 
Tbomsox, JAMm, MeUxmmey Anetralia, 
TsoMSox, Jambs, Georgtlmtn^ British Guiana, 
TaoMwv, SuBoaoN^MiUOB John* M.B., QnMiislAiid Defeneo Force, 

Inehcomty Brisbane, Qneensland. 
Tbommk, Wiluam, MJnsUC.E., Qficinasdel F, C, de Al^eciraSf At^tciras, 

Spain. 
tTB0M90Jf, William Chabum, Roburitr Factory, Rnesell Boad, Port 

Skeabeth, Cape tUony, 
Tnomoir, W. K.» Kamesburyh, Brighton, Victoria, Australia, 
Tmobxb, GbBMBLnn, Messrs, Maitlaud 4 OO; Shamyhai, China. 
Tmobkk, Hbnbt Edwabd, Barbados, 
TaoBimai, Riomt Rbt. Samoxl, B.D., Lord Biihop of BaUmt, llctoria, 

Thobmtox, 8. Lbslib, Ragiitnr, Siqsreme Court, Malacca, Straits 

Setttewtauts, 
fTHVMntm, H.E. Sib Jobx Batbs, K.C.X«0., Goverament House, Suv(t, 

tyi, 
THWAms, Hawtbbt. Registnr, SBpceme Court, Colombo, Ceylon* 
TifTO, Hmvbt 8.. J.P., Sapier, Kew Zealand. 
TtLLBT. Him HonocbSib Lbokabd, K.C.M.O.. C.B., Goeemment UoUfC, 

Frtderieton, yew Bmnswick. 
TiMrBBi.BT, Fbaxk, CitU Serrice, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
f TixuMB, JoBK, SeUon, Srw Zealand, 
Toms, Akdhbw, Wimyadm, Balaclava, MHboume, Australia. 
ToBor« P. J., Wingadce Station, Coonamble, New South Wales. 
ToD, Prbct B., Maritsbnry, KataL 
TooD, CnABLXs, C.M.Q., F.R.S., Po<tn»8t«r-0eDeral and Snpcrintendeot 

of Tflegmphs. Adelaide, S^uth Anslrtdia. 
Todd, Hon. Edwabd O., M.E.C., St, Kitts. 
ToLRUBST, Obobqb K., Grout Road, Wellinytou, Sew Zealand. 
TooTM, R. LvcAS. Sydney, Srw South Wake. 
fTopp, Hon. Jambs, HX.C., Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. 
ToBBOP, EowAHD C, Restiyonche Spool Co,. Jacptet River, Kern Brunswick. 
ToossAorr, Cbabuh W., Mackay, Queensland, 
tToKBft. Hon. Hobacb, 1C.L.A., Brithane, and (rympie, Queendaud. 
Tbafvobd, Hu HovorR Cbivf JrtrncB G., St, Vincent, West Bsdies. 
ITbaiu^ Oilbbbt K., KandapoUa Estate, Cry ton, 
fTBATBB0, BxNSAMisr, Diftiict Magistntoy Toledo, British Honduras, 
Tbatbba, Cavtaik H. db la Coub, Union Steamship Company, 
Tbatuoi, WnxiAM, HXjL, Ptrth, Western Australia, 

9 W 
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Royal Colonial IfistUide. 



Tbiaoob, W. H., C.M.a., 7%aipmff, PerAk, StmiiM SettUmenU. 

Trbqasthsn, Wx. Ooulsov, Kimberky, Copt Colomy, 

fTsKLSATAK, Chabum W., SofftU, BolaeUitM P.O., Jamaiea, 

TaMMLMTT, HoBACB S., P.O. Box 11, Johontuthwiy , TVantvaaL 

Tbbncbasd, Hxnbt, Bank of AuttraUuia, MaUland, New &mih WaU$. 

TBXMmanAMf J. L., Hdmilton, Bermuda, 

Trixikohaic, William P., Tke Grange, 8i. Miekatffi, Barhadae. 

fTBiFP, C. Hm Geraldme, Canterbury, New Zeaiand. 

Tbifp, L. 0. H., Baxruter-ot-Law, Lambton Quay, WelUugtcn, New 

Zealand. 
Tbotthb, Nobl, Penang, Straite SettlemmUe. 
Tbowkb, Hbbbbbt a., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Tbtjtch, Hon. Sib Joseph Vf., K.C.M.G., Victoria, BriOsk Columbia, 
Tbtjtbb, Jahbs LiomtL, Besident Magistrate, KimberUy, Cape Colony* 
tTucKBB, QioBOB Alfbed, Fh.D., J.F., Annandale, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
TucKBB, Hbnbt, West End, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
TucKBB, EiPGBB, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
TuoxBB, William Kidobb, MooUgedaeht Mining Company, KUrksdorp, 

Ttansvaal. 
TvLLOCH, C. G-., Launceston, Tasmania, 
TvLLT, W. Aloock, B.Am lATid Board, Brisbane, Queensland. 
TuBNBULL, Jambs Thomsok, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
TuBNBR, DimcAN, L.R.C.S., L.R.OJ*., 90 Collins Street, Melboume, 

Australia, 
tTuRNBB, LiBUT.-CoLOMBL G. Napibr, COTS of ITfifOff Mortgage ^ Agency, 

Co,, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 
Tvbmbb, Habrt, J.P., Somerton, near Olenelg, South Australia, 
fTuBiCBR, Hbbbt Gyles, Commercial Bank, Melbourne, Australia. 
TvBxrBB, Hon. Jobn Kbbbbbt, MJi.A., Victoria, British Columbia, 
fXuBNKB, William S., Chief Commissary of Taxation, Georgetown, 

British Guiana. 
f TuBTON, C. D,, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
TwBEDiE, W. K„ Joboka Tea Estate, Sonari, Sibsagar, India, 
TWTNAM, Gbobob £., M.D., 38 Bayswater Road, Sydney, New Soutlk 

Wales, 
Ttson, Thomas G., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 



1889 
3S3S 1886 
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1881 



Undbuwood, Edwabd William, Tallandoom, Koogong-Koot Road, HaW" 

thomo, Melbourne, Australia, 
Upinqton, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.G., Q.G., MX.A., Cape Town, Capo 

Colony, 
UsHXR, Chablbs RicHAUDi Belize, British Honduras, 
UsHEB, Hknbt Crables, >LL.Cn Belise, British Honduras. 



1889 Van Breda, Skrvaaa. HivptmUt, Constant ia Road, Wynberg, Cape 

Colotty. 
1887 Van deb Kiet, Thomas F. B., Attomey*At-Law, Grahamstownf Cap§ 

Colony, 
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VAX RBnuiA, JoHX 8., J^., SnUam'i BaiUry, 80M Wymad, India. 
Van Rncnf, Hbnbt, QoTenuDent Land Bnxwtjw, Sarkly WeU, Cape 

CcUmy, 
ViK-SiNSiif, £. W., Adelaide, 8imtk Attredia. 
fVABor, Joax £tu, iWf EUgahetk^ Cafe Colony. 
Vabut. Hnujc W., WaymotUh Street^ Adelaide, Skmih AuUraUa. 
fVAimHAK, J. D. W., Suva, fyi, 
tVmDAX. J. Ut M.D., Eeeefuibo, Briiiek Qwana. 
f Vbuib, Cbamlm EuniirB, Bagistnr, Sug^reme Comi, Sinyapore. , 
VtifK, Ho]^. H. W., M.L^., Dardannp Park^ near Bnn^nryt Weettm 

Ameiralia, 
VBnnifo, Edwabd, PnbUe H'orke JkpartmeiU, Kandy, CofUm, 
VsMxiK, Sir Oaoaoic, K.O.M.G., C.B^ Mdboume, AmUraUa. 
Ybklit, Jaios Louis, Kmgeton, Jammea. 
TuosT, L0UI8, KinyeUm, Jamaica. 

tVKURLD, Disk, J.P., Attorney-AULaw, RieendaUf Cape Oohny, 
ViCKXBS» HuoR A., FonUAdU, Jafnaica. 
tVnxnou, Hoii. Fbamcis John, C.M.O., Anditor-Oeneml, Georyeiewnt 

Briiiek Gmana, 
VtNCBirr, OaoBoc, Perth^ Weetem Ameiralia. 
fVarcsMT, BCajob Williaii Slaob, Townm^, QaeemeUmd. 
VmTCBMT, Idnns A., M.L.A., Cape Tnm, Ci^ Colony. 
VoRSBT, Eufvr, KoniyyraUer Straue 124, BerUm, Oermany. 
V08S, HovLTON H., Union ChA, Sydney, New Sontk WaUe. 

Wack, Hkebbbt, CivU Service. RaSnapurOf CeyUm. 

Waddux, GaoaoB Walxbb, JJP., AnetnUian Joint Sfoek Bank, Oranye 

New SoHtk Wake. 
Waohubk, Jaxks, District Snrgeoo, IpeMa, Natal. 
. WAomui, Jomc, cart qfMeeere. CM 4" Co., Mdbowrwr, Anetralia. 
Wait, Jo«n Stubss, lil3.C.&E., Oamam^ New Zealand. 
fWAiTK, Prbb, Urrbrae, Adelaide^ SomiJk Aneiralia. 
WAXiniLD, Abthvb, WaiUaha, Si. rtnceni, WeU Indies. 
fWAKBfOKO, Gborok C, Mekvikt Rnek^Barkly Hleat, Cape Colony. 
WAKtBV. K T., Mflbonme, Aneiralia. 
WALDBo]r,DBBWB!rr, H«B., GJL, AaBiMBOt Gblonial SmgeonfAeera, Gold 

Ofaei Colony . 
Waiarov, Gbobob N., Back Beaek Bead, Vn^han^ NaiaL 
Walobov, Jambs L., J.P., FalUamd lelande. 
tWAuaD^ R. C. CBiTCHxrr, C JC.G., PrinetpBl Under^eeiBtBry, Bydney, 

New Sonik WaUe. 
tWAUUB, Hob. Sib Kdwabd Nobl, K.C.M.G., Cokmial Stcvataiy 

OolomkOf Ceylon* 
Waucbs, Jokk, 24 Bond Simi, Sydney, New Sonik Wake. 
fWAUOB, Josan, HamiUon Monee, Port Eksahetk, Cape Colony. 
tWALBBB, a B. N., M.A..FJLGA, Briiiek Skerkro\ Weet Afriea. 
tWAunB,LiBt7T.-OounrBL R. 8. Fboudb, CJLG., Chief CoauDiaaioiier of 

Policvf Tha^iny,Per6k, StraiU SeUlemente. 
WAU,T.A^Vioe-OoBsal Oil Rivon Protoetonta, OU Calahar, WeeA Africa. 
Wauvlk, Hoy. Cbablbs G., If »A., Attoniej-G«nml, St. Jokn\ AnOgna. 
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Boyal Colonial Indiiide, 

Waltolb, BoBBSt S.9 Secretaiy to the Wool Growers* AssodAtion, Md" 

bourne^ AfUtraUa. 
fWALSH, Albkbt, Port EUzahethy Cape Colony. 
Waxaham, Waltbb Ky Durban, Natal, 

Walskb, Albbbt Patrick, Market S^putre, Kimberley, Ca^ Colony, 
fWALiSB, HnrBT J., Jhmedin^ New Zealand, 
fWANUsSy Thoxas D., BaUarat, Victoria, Anetralia, 
Want, G. Fbbd., 3 (/ConneU Street, Sydney, New SetUk Waiee, 
Wabd, Hox. IdsuT.-GoLOHSL 'Chabub J^ M.L.C., CJLG.i KinyUem^ 

JamaieeL. 
Wabd, WnxxAM CuBTiSy Victories Briliek CoUmtbia, 
Wabb, Jbbbt GaoBOBy Koort^ Koortnomy Station, Ca nq ter do w n , Hetoria, 

Auetralia^ 
tWABBy JoHK, Thtyoon, Tatta^»Poora, Victoria, AnstraUa, 
fWABB, JoespH, JkRnJaJk, CarramtU, Victoria, AnetraUa, 
f Wabb, J. 0., Yallary-lifora, Victoria, Aaetralia, 
Wabuto, Francis J., ILIastCE., J.F., Hofutaie Railway Ettemiom, 

Nanu OyOf C^fhn. 
WABxnraroif, Abthub, Stony HiU P,0,, St, Andrewe, Jamaica, 
fWABNBB, OuTBB W^ £migcfttion Agent for Triniclad, 11 Garden Bead, 

Cateatta, 
Wabbbk, Majob-Gembbal Sib Chabus, R.K, G.OJC.G.9 K.O.B., 

Singapore, 
Wabtob, IdBVT.-OoLoiCBL R. Gabdkbb, Dwfban, Natal, 
f Waibbho V8B, Abthvb, Adelaide, South Auetrtdia, 
Watbbs, Wiluam, AdM, Odd Coaat Colony, 
Watbbs, Wuxum db Laffb, New Street, BriykUm, MMouem^ Amo' 

tralia, 
Watxins, Abxold H., MJ)., F.R.G.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Watkots, a. J. W^ A JLInstCE^ Kwala Lampor, Straits SettUmenis. 
Watson, Fbank Dashwood, Na^ira, Aeeam, India, 
fWATsoN, H. Fbasbb, dvU Service Club, Cape Thwn, Cape Colony, 
JWatsok, T. T., GotU Snrreyor, Mutual Buildinye, Cape TSfwn, Capo 

Colony, 
Watt, Gbobgb, Vrama Station, Vrana, New South Wedee, 
Wait, William Holdbv, Sydmey, New South Wake, 
Watib, Hbrbt Jajcxb, Durban, Natal, 
Wat, £., Sydney, New South Walct, 

fWAT, His Honoub Cbibf Jtoticb Samobl J^ Adelaide, South Aueiralia* 
Watlamd, Cbablbs F. 6., P.O, Box 19, Johamutbury, Tranevaal, 
Watuot, AurBBD R., M J)., Perth, Western Australia, 
Wbabs, Wm . £. Liv mo BTOHB, care qfS.As Bobinaon^ Keq., Empire Bwild* 

ings, ColUns Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
fWBAnsB, Hbvbt K, O.E., CM da Bngenharia, 6 Sua ^Aifandeya^ Rio 

dt Janeiro, Brasil, 
Wbbb, ALVBflD, Somerset East, Cape Colony, 
Wbbb, Tkb Bigbt Rbt. Allah Bbcrbb, D J)., Lord Bishop of Grsbamft- 

town. Cape Colony^ 
Webb, BoooLis Hbnbt, Vrybury, British Bechmnaland, 
Wbbb, Edwabd, HindsiyaUa, Kandy, Ceylon,. 
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Wnn, Hov. Ha. JtimcB GaoBov H. F., Mtlbimme, AuUraiia^ 

Win, J. H., Aomin, Bakama$. 

WsBBsa, Idomn. H., cart o/PaH OJU»^ Vktoria, Briii$k Coimnbia, 

Wmaam, AuauKDn B., Bridam, QutentUmd. 

Wnvna. A. Smo. 8 Gre$kam 8trmi, a^dm^. Sew Souik H ai^ 

tWaafTBB, CiiAaLBBi J J>.« Mada^, Q»mm$iamd. 

WaBm% WiLUASf, BHAame^ Qamntlamd. 

Waoe, Jon A^ KJ)^ J^., OUtmiU^ iSjpaaia Tmn, Jamuka. 

WaiL, BwaaAMMM Baam; MqfMmg, BriiUk BeekfMnaUmi. 

Wan, Juuvs, MtrfekUig^ BriH$k SeokmoMiami, 

Wan, Mraa, Mu^ekimg, BntUk Btekmmaland, 

Wan, aomaL, MtfekUig^ BriUMk BedUunaiamd. 

Wauai, Eownr J., Syiiuy, New Stmtk Wale*. 

Waua» Edwabd K., KimheHey^ Cttpe Colony, 

Wamrat, AuncAMDaa, Niw Orieittal Bank, Port Lom$, Maurilias. 

fWMT, FaaMBiox G., CJ&, Knala JUmipor, Solamyor, Strain Settle* 



fWamr, EnxvaD W^ PalliU^ andBaekaginga Staiioa, New Soatk Waloi. 

tWavr-EBSKura, Hoa. W. A. £.. M X.C., MJL, AdsUnde, SotUk Australia. 

tWaaroAara, Oaoaoa C, 2 aOnmell Strmt^ Sydnejff New South Waiee. 

WaiiLAa, Cbabub N. B., Jmomo. 

fWaira, CoLoaaL F. 6. P., Weot India Segimemt, Jamaica. 

WBiTa» Taa Vaw. AacxosACoa H. MAaraa, Qrakametown, Cape Colony. 

Warra, HoaTAova W., Cedar Bill, Antigua. 

fWanra, Hox. Roaaar H. D., M.L.C^ Sydney, New South Walee. 

Waira, W. KiaaoM, Napier, New Zealand. 

fWaiTa, Bar. W. Hooia, LL.D., Sydney, New South Walee. 

Wanaaajko, HaxaT C, Pretoria, TVanewal. 

WsiraaaAD^ PaacT, DmrUn, Natal. 

WanawAT, Hon. 81a WiuiAif Y*, K.CJI.G., MXjL« St. John\ New- 

WaiTMoaa, BlAJoa^GascaaAL Sia G. a, K.CJC.G^ M.L*C.» Napier, New 

Zealand. 
Wxnrr, HaaaT TAaL-roa, Tarramia, Corowa, New South Walee. 
WsraAM, Hoa. Wixxum H., HX.C.» St. John'e, Antigua (ConwpoBding 

ScenUij), 
fWana. W. lamux, Adelaide, South Anetralia, 
fWHauuM. H. A.. J^^ Inqiector of FomU, BelUe, Britieh Hondurae. 
Wtaaaa, Ludwio, MX^. Cape I^wn, C4^ Colony. 
Wttivr, HaaaT Locna, Georgetown, BHtisk Guiana. 
Wnjuaioa, RicaAaa Q., Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
Wnjaatoa, Tbomai, Port Lome, Mauritiue. 
Wnoaatoa, W. BnuoDnaAw, Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
fWitxs, Saicubl Jaaaoto, C.E., Johamneebnrg, Dramevaal. 
WtLLOocKB, BDWAaD J. B*, Priadpal of the Tiaining laHitation, George- 

taem, British Guiana. 
WfLLOox, Joaa Snii, J J*., Grahaeutown, Cape Colony. 
WaxuMo, A. yAvamAM, Maeee Keeee, Mamiea, But Africa. 
WiLUAitt, CsAauM Biat, CoatraU«r of Cutomt, Aeora, GeHd Coast 

Coilony. 
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Royal Colonial Institule. 

fWiLUAMS, £. Vauobak, J^.f Gang Gong, BarJtig Wut, Ce^ Colony, 

Williams, Fbanx, Frere ViUot Kimberieyt Cape Colony, 

WiLLUJfs, G. BLACKSTONBy J.P., Asiifltaiit Reiideiit Magbtnte, Kimher' 

ley, Cape Colony, 
WnxiAMS, Hon. Hr. JtrsncB Habtlbt, Melhoume, Auitralia, 
WnuAXf, H. Wtxk, 211 Hfn/ord Street, Ckrietokureh, New Zealand. 
WiLLUXs, Jambs Nblbok, Htutinge, Napier, New Zealand, 
fWiuxAxs, Thomas D., 3 Union Bniidingt, JohanneAmg, Draaeeieaal, 
fWiLUAMB, Zachabiak A., Manchester Bouee, Lagoe, Weel 4frioa, 
Wtlliamhok, Albzamdsb, Bdite, Britiek HondnroM, 
WnxiAMsolr, Hon. Jambs, M.L.C., AuetraUan CM, Melbourne, Ametraiia, 
Williamson, Samubl, care of Union Bank of AnetraliOf Mdbonme^ Ano* 

tralia. 
Woman, Hbbbhbt, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Wilmot, Hon. Alhzandbb, MX.C., J.P., Grakametown, Cape Colony, 
Wilson, Albxandbb, Mount Emu, Vtetoria, Auetralia, 
WiuoN, Albxandbb, 7 Bent Street, Sydney, New South Walee, 
Wilson, Datid, 0.11.0., Commissioner Northern Prorinoe, dee.. Port of 

Spain, Trinidad, 
Wilson, Fbbdbbicx H., Cashmere, Chritichureh, New Z ea l an d, 
VfuMcax, Jaxbb, Oriental Diamond Mining Co,, KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
Wilson, John, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

Wujsont, John CBAOBorr, Cashmere, Christchuroh, New Zealand, 
Wjlboih, Bobbbt, Dumedin, New Zealand, 
Wilson, Bobbrt F., Kimherky, Cape Colony, 
fWiLSON, Hon. W. Hobaho, HX.C., SMoume Chambers, Adelaide 

Street, Brisbane, Queensland; and Qneensland C(«6 (Corresponding 

Secretary). . 
Wilson, Hon. William, Melbourne, Australia, 
Wilson, William Blaokb, Port of Spain, Drinidad, 
fWiLSON, William Robbbt, 89 Queen Street, MeUtoume, Australia, 
fWiNDBTBB, Hon. 8ib William C, Judge of the Supreme Oonrt, Sidney, 

New South Walee, 
WiNDSoB, Pbtbb F., Hebron, Griguakmd West, Cape Colony, 
WiNo, EooAB, 424 Brunswick Street, FUsroy, Melbourne, Australia, 
fWiNTBB-lBTiNO, HoN. Wm., H.L.C., NooriUm, Murehieon, I'tetoria^ 

Australia, 
WiBGMAN, Hbt. a. T., MJL, B.C Ji., Vice«FroTOst St. Mary's Collegiate 

Church, PoH EUaaheth, Ctg^ Colony, 
WnTBNOOM, Fbbdbbux F. B., Perth, Western Australia, 
Witts, Bboomb Laxb, Seven Hills, near Sydney, Nsw South Wales, 
Wollaston, Ckablton F. B., J.P., Beaeon^field, Cape Colony, 
fWoLBELBT, Fbbdbbigk T., Uuiou Club, ^dney. New South Wales, 
Wolsblbt, W. a., Plantation Lusignan, British CMana, 
Wood, Bbnoni Hobacb, J.P., Clairmont, Natal, 
Wood, J. Dbnnistoun, Barrister-at-Lav, 47 Selboume Chambers, Md* 

bourne, Australia, 
Wood, John Edwin, M.L.A,, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
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APPENDIX. 



FORM OF CANDIDATE'S CERTIFICATE. 



CEBTinCATE OP CANDmATB FOR ELECTION. 



Name 

Title 

Residence 

a British subject, being desirous of admission into the Royal 
Colonial Institute, we, the undersigned, recommend him as 
eligible for Membership. 

Dated this day of 18 



from personal knowledge. 



Proposed IB 



Elected 18 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 



i bf QUf StI) the sum of £ to the Botal Coloniai. 

Institute, Incorporated by Boyal Charter 1882, and I declare 
that the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being of the said 
Corporation shall be an effectual discharge for the said Bequest, 
which I direct to be paid within calendar months after my 

decease, without any reduction whatsoever, whether on account of 
Legacy Duty thereon or otherwise, out of such part of my estate as 
may be lawfully appUed for that purpose. 



Those persons who feel disposed to benefit the Royal 
Colonial Institute by Le^acies^ are recommended to adopt 
ttte above Form of Bet/uest 
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